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ADVERTISEMENT 



The present publication has been undertaken 
by two of the friends of the lamented author, not 
simply with a view of preserving some memorial 
* of a man singularly beloved, but yet more with 
the hope of advancing the cause of virtue and 
religion by a volume calculated to aid and instruct 
serious inquirers after duty and God. At a period 
like the present, when the taste for what is stirring 
and exciting has become so prevalent, it is not 
improbable that the tone of this volume may ap- 
pear to many too calm and unimpassioned ; but it 
is not doubted that there are also many, who will 
give it the heartier welcom3 because it breathes 
only of " the gentlenecs of Christ," and is so far 
removed from the violent and exaggerated lan- 
guage, which hajs too much crept into the theol- 
ogy as well as the literature of the day. At any 
rate, the Editor cannot persuade himself, that such 
a volume as this can be otherwise than most ac- 
ceptable to those who are engaged in the culti- 
vation of the religious character, and soUcitous 
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for the means of advancing themselves in the 
peculiar temper of the gospel. It is not offered 
to critical readers, who are seeking an intellectual 
refreshment, but to those who will keep it in their 
closets as the companion of their holier hours, 
and the aid of their devout aspirations. 

It will be perceived, that only a portion of the 
volume is constituted of complete discourses, and 
that the rem'ainder consists of select passages 
from sermons of which it was not advisable to 
print the whole. By this means a greater variety 
of topics has been introduced, and the volume, it 
is thought, rendered more valuable. 

The Memoir was originally written for the 
Christian Disciple, and is now republished with "^^ 
additions. These are principally extracts from 
letters, and from a journal kept at Havana^ 

Boston, March lO, 1829. 
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Oaim oq tha bofom of ihj God, 

Fair ipirit ! rest tbM now ! 
BVn whila with oun thj footftapt trod, 

Hii Mai was oa thy brow. 

Dvst, to its narrow hoose beneath ! 

8onl, to its place on high ! 
They that have seen thy look in death 

No more may tear to die. Mis UmuAtn, 

*' Amokg practical books, there are perhaps none which 
are so interesting, or of which the influence is more power- 
ful and salutary, than those which give the lives and char- 
acters of pious men. We are excited to emulate and 
imitate them ; we sympathise in their feelings of devotiouy 
and dieu- hopes of immortality ; and thus gain some strength 
to our own. By their failures, we learn our dangers ; by 
their struggles with temptation, we are taught how to resist 
our own. We cannot but feel animated while we trace 
the gradual advances of a servant of God, frail and tempted 
like ourselves, in piety and virtue ; when we see him 
striving, feebly indeed, but patiendy and successfully, 
against the power of sin, and at last leaving this world of 
trial with joy and entering mto glory. Their characters 
encourage us in the christian course, and we cannot turn 
from them without feeling much within, that prompts us to 
go and do likewise." 

B 
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These are die words of Mr Abbot in one of his sermons, 
and they form a suitable preface to the following notice of 
his life and character. 

John Emery Abbot was the son of Benjamin Abbot, 
L L. D., Principal of the Phillips Academy in Exeter, 
N. H., and was born in that town on die sixth day of Au- 
gust, 1793. He seems to have been dcsUned to the 
ministry from his very birdi. His mother, whom he is 
said to have greatly resembled, and who lived but a few 
months after his birdi, solemnly dedicated him to God be- 
fore her deadi. The knowledge of diis circumstance 
made an impression on his mind, and be seems never to 
have lost sight of his desdnation. His religious character 
commenced early ; he probably never knew the dme when 
be was desdtute of religious impressions. The same amia- 
bleness of disposition and gendeness of demeanor marked 
his childhood, which characterized him when a man, and 
made him then, as he was always, an object of more than 
ordinary interest to those who knew him. " While in the 
Academy," says one of his schoolmates, " no one regarded 
him as capable of doing wrong ; we looked on him as a 
purer being than odiers around him." 

He completed his classical cducadon at Bowdoin Col- 
lege, in Brunswick, Maine, and was graduated with repu- 
tation in 1810, at die early age of seventeen. His college 
life appears to have been of a piece with his whole exist- 
ence, unassuming and exemplary. At dmes, however, his 
diffidence and self-distrust oppressed him with the idea, 
that he should disappoint the wishes of his friends, and be- 
come a useless being. He has since told a friend, that so 
great at one period was his despondency, that he would 
willingly have exchanged all his future hopes and prospects 
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for the eertainty of a living as a soboolmaster in some re- 

■ 

mote village ; the office of a clergyman^ altlwugh from his 
earliest recollection the object of his most ardent desires, 
appearing to him a situation of too much dignity for him to 
aspire to. 

After leaving coUegei he soon commenced his prepara- 
tion for the holy work to which his heart was devoted, and 
pursued his theological studies partly at the University 
in Cambridge, and partly under the direction of the 
Rev. William £• Channing, in Boston. This term of 
preparatory discipline passed with great diligence and 
fidelity. Religious truth was dear to his mind, and he 
entered with mterest into those inquiries which are neces- 
sary to ascertain and define it, and wkhout which the mind 
of a theobgian is unfurnished. But there was one part of 
the ministerial preparation to which be attached supreme 
importance, and to which consequently his principal atten- 
tion was directed* He thought the religiom character of 
infinitely greater moment than all other qualifications of 
talents or acquirements. He had an extraordinary reve- 
rence for the sacred office, and dreaded above all things a 
diminution of that personal interest in religion, which alone 
can fit one for it, or make him useful in it. He believed, 
that the knowledge of human nature and of the modes of 
addressing and moving the conscience, which might be 
gained bom the habitual study and discipline of his own 
heart, would be far more important to himself and to his 
flock, than laborious researches into some subjects connected 
with theology, which might make him more learned, but 
would be in danger of making him cold. And therefore, 
upon the principle that the afifections are wortli everything 
to a religious man, and especially to a minister, it was his 
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favorite aim and object to keep them alive. His wish was 
to be a good and useful, and never to be a great man ; to 
this single object he bent his fine powers, and girded him- 
self, like his master, to go about doing good. There was 
no selfish ambition in any of his plans ; they all centered in 
the supreme desire to become a gord minister. How much 
he had this at heart, and what his favorite views of the pro- 
fession were, may be seen from the following extract of a 
letter, written just before he began to preach. 

*^ How soon I shall be presented for approval, I know 
not exactly. As I draw nearer the close of my course, I 
feel a greater importance to be thrown into the little time 
which remains before its termination. And the more I 
reflect, the more solemn appears the office of a shepherd of 
the christian flock. To enlighten die ignorant with truth, 
to guide the wandering and the doubting, to give hope to 
the penitent and consolation to the sorrowing, and to arouse 
the sleep of the sinner, is indeed a blessed, but a most 
responsible office ; and it seems the more solemn when we 
think that it is committed to ' earthen vessels ' — who them- 
selves are ignorant and wandering, surrounded with tempta- 
tions, darkened by error, and polluted with sin. It is a 
most animating thought, that he, who promised to his apos- 
tles, * Lo, I am ever with you,' forsakes not their feeble 
successors." 

His sentiments and feelings in regard to his profession 
are yet more fully discovered in a letter written just after 
he began to preach. " I am, as you may suppose, now in 
a state of feeling and views, to which life has never before 
called me. I look to the profession which God has now 
permitted me to assume, widi a kind of solemn delight, 
when I think of the magnitude of its object, the weakness 
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of its instruraent, and the promised aid from above. There 
is a thought which often affects me, when I remember that 
all my life, all the labors, and opportunities, and powers 
I have received, are now to be devoted and consecrated to 
him who gave and has continued them. There is a sort of 
elevation which considerations like this sometimes create, 
which if I could bear with me to the world, I should be 
most happy. The evil is, that feeling often is kindled and 
expires in the closet, and when we go forth to the world, 
we must act only from the cold principles which reason has 
matured, and the habitual dispositions which time has freed 
from all enthusiasm. — ^It has always seemed to me a most 
wise provision with regard to our constitution, that we gra- 
duaUy and imperceptibly become conformed to circum- 
stances, and when called to a new situation, die way is pre- 
pared to it by slow degrees. I expected a sort of over- 
powering feeling, in first commencing the sacred duties, but 
when I first entered the desk I felt composed and calm." 

In another letter he writes thus. "By these active 
duties I hope to acquire a habit of more energy, and to 
gain something of practical wisdom, and to become a better 
member of society, and minister of the hopes and comforts 

of the gospel to the poor and sorrowing. My dear , 

what a holy and glorious profession has God permitted me 
to assume ! I feel that it is a blessing for which I can never 
be grateful enough. Its duties seem to be those of the 
good spirits who are messengers of mercy and love to us ; 
bearing consolation to the afilicted, and hope to the de- 
sponding, and warning to the wanderer, and animation and 
peace to the humble and penitent. I often feel that my 
earlier anticipations of the happiness of the profession are 
indeed surpassed." 
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With such views of the profession in which he was to 
labor, he entered upon its duties. With his talents, prepa- 
rations, and earnestness, he could not fail to be acceptable, 
and he won many hearts and left deep impressions in the 
several places to which he was called to preach. There 
was no parade of oratory, no effort for effect, nothing dooe 
for display ; but his simple, unaffected, and serious style of 
preaching, with the uncommon purity and solemnity of his 
devotional exercises, excited the best sort of interest, while 
his exemplariness as a man, and devotedness to duty gave 
the promise of usefulness to the people with whom he should 
be united. When the pulpit of the North Church in Salem 
became vacant, by the death of the venerable Dr Barnard, 
the eyes of his people turned at once to Mr Abbot as his 
successor. He preached to tliem, became acquainted with 
them, and was ordained as their minister on the 20th of 
April, 1815. 

The trials of a clergyman's life are never small to a con- 
scientious man, and in the place to which Mr Abbot was 
called, they were on some accounts peculiarly great. He 
succeeded an aged and experienced minister, who had 
gained the full confidence and affection of liis flock by his 
intimacy and fidelity in pastoral duty. Mr Abbot's own 
inclinations and views were such as would lead him 
also to pay peculiar attention, and devote a large share of 
time, to this, the most trying and difficult part of ministe* 
rial labor. He had come to a large parish when not twen- 
tytwo years of age, with but litde experience, and oppressed 
with a sense of responsibility. But he showed himself to 
be equal to the charge. " Young as he was," says one 
who knew him well, " he discovered at once the wisdom 
and prudence, which we should suppose could be the result 
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of experience ODly.'^ He secured to an UDCommoD degree 
the respect and attachmeiit of his people, and his love for 
lus callkig soon amounted, as be himself expressed h, 
almost to a passion. As far as was practicable he made 
faifflself personally known to every individual, interested 
lumself as a friend in their welfare, was by their side in 
perplexity and sorrow, and ready to make any sacrifices of 
personal ease for the sake of their good. At the same time 
be pursued bis studies with diligence,ttnd made especiallgr 
the preparation of his sOTmons for the pulpit an object of 
chief attention. These were distinguished for the judg- 
ment with wbicb the most impressive thoughts were selected 
and arranged, for great afifectionateness and earnestness of 
address, and for a scyie of uniform neatness, purity, and 
beauty. He wrote much besides them, to assist himself in 
liie course of his religious inquiries, but not with a view lo 
publieation, and engaged but little in studies not connected 
with his profession, though he was a good ckosical scholar, 
and always fend of elegant literature. 

His frame was too feeble to support this various load of 
cures. He had never been robust ; and the duties which 
he pursued with so much ardor, insensibly diverted his alh 
tention from the care of himself. In the spring of 1817, 
his health was evidently impaired ; and a litde cough, which 
seemed alarming to some of his friends, but too slight to 
attract his own attention, followed him through the summer. 
In October he took a little journey to the soutli, which 
injured instead of benefiting him. He felt it his duty, 
feeble as he was, to preach in the Unitarian church at 
Philadelphia. On his return, the weather was cold and 
stormy ; he took a severe cold which settled upon his lungs 
vriHtk a vident cough, and was accompanied with bleeding. 
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Feariog lest he should become too weak to reach home, he 
pressed on with iDJudicious rapidity. Od the day after his 
arrival in Salem, the first Sabbath in November, he preached 
to his people. The weather was tempestuous. His utter- 
ance was interrupted by a perpetual cough ; and the ser- 
vice of the holy communion, which he administered for the 
last time, was a season of distress to his church, and full of 
the saddest forebodings. He was too ill to attend worship 
in the afternoon, an^iirom that time appeared to be in a 
settled decline. During the winter he was confined to his 
chamber, and principally to his bed; his weakness was ex- 
treme ; his voice only a whisper ; and he believed himself 
to be a d}dng man. But there was nothing in him of dis- 
tress, agitation, or gloom ; he was the same tranquil and 
cheerful man that he had been in health. His unwilling- 
ness to speak of himself, and his aversion to talking much 
of what was passing within him, which was always a promi- 
nent trait in his modest character, prevented his conversing 
much, or to many persons, of his feelings and prospects. 
He knew that religion did not consist in being forward to 
tell the secrets of the soul. He did not conceal, however, 
fix>m those who had a right to know his thoughts, that 
he thought his days were numbered. To a friend, who 
often watched with him, he spake frequently without reserve; 
dwelt upon the thought of dying, with perfect calmness ; 
expressed with energy the satisfaction and peace which he 
derived from the views of religion which he had imbibed 
and preached ; and especially from those affectionate and 
confiding sentiments respecting the essential goodness of 
God, which had always laid at the foundation of his piety 
and hope. 

On the approach of spring, appearances were more fa- 
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Torable, and be removed to Exeter. There he spent the 
summer with his parents, and his strength was so far restored 
that he contemplated a return to his mmisterial labors in the 
autumn. A letter, which he wrote in July to an intimate 
friend, presents a beautiful exemplification of his habitual 
piety. '*I thmk," he says, " that I gain strength, and now 
cannot but rejoice in the hope, which for so long a time I 
felt it necessary to check as it rose, of being again permit- 
ted to minister the gospel to my beloved people. In this 
restoration, I see the direct agency of Him, who first 
breathed into me the breath of life ; the skill of man and 
the powers of medicine seemed all in vain ; it was hia air, 
the warmth of his sun, the bright and cheering prospect of 
the earth which his goodness quickened and beautified^ 
which thus far have dispelled the damps of disease, and 
enkindled the feeble and dying flame within me. I sup- 
pose that every person, when restored from sickness, flatters 
himself that the feelings of piety, which deliverance awakens, 
will not decay, (jod grant that mine may be as permanent 
and influential as they ought to be ! " 

In another letter he speaks of his attendance on public 
worship, which he was just able to renew. " I could not 
help my mind from wandering much away, and being filled 
with recollections of the past years of my own life ; for 1 
had not been present at tho ordinance since that distressful 
day, when I last met our own church at the altar. I think 
there is no time when the heart more expands towards all 
present or distant, whom God has made dear to it, than 
when conmiemoratiug that greater friend, whose love was 
stronger than death." 

But the approach of autumn proved these flattering ex- 
pectations to be delusive. His cough, which had never left 

c 
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him, became again alarming, and it was thought expedient 
that he should spend the winter in a warmer climate. He 
acquiesced in the measure, but did not greatly desire it. 
" Life for its own sake," he said, " was scarcely worth pre- 
serving at such a price ; but he was not his own ; and be 
felt it to be a duty to use every means which presented a 
hope that he might be restored to his people.'' On the 
eighth of November, he sailed for Havana, to spend the 
winter with a friend in that place. But all hope of benefit 
from this step was disappointed. His voyage was rough 
and fatiguing; and although, as he very gratefully acknow- 
ledges in his journal, every possible attention was paid to his 
accommodation and comfort, he yet suffered much. " Up- 
on the whole," he writes after his arrival, " I have been 
disappointed in regard to the voyage. My cough is some- 
what increased, and my stirength lessened." His residence 
upon the island was not more salutary. The kindest atten- 
tions of devoted friends were vain. It was found hazardous 
for him to remain within the walls of the city, and he quitted 
the hospitable dwelling of the old friend with whom he at 
first resided, for a lodging among strangers in the country. 
He felt that nothing had been gained, and he sometimes 
said so ; but no complaint escaped his lips, no look of dis- 
content overspread his countenance. And when it was 
mentioned as a subject of regret that he had quitted his 
country, he said, " By no means ; he considered it the 
peculiar appointment of Providence, and, whatever might 
be the event, he would not alter a single circumstance if he 
could." 

During his residence in Cuba, there was not a day, saya 
the friend who accompanied him, that he was not a subject 
for home and a nurse ; yet his mind was tranquil and active 
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m wha in faealdi. He commenced a journal upon leavii^ 
home, which he continued until mcreasing weakness com- 
pelled him to relinquish it thirteen days after his arrival. 
From diis a few passages are appended to the Memoir. 
What he wrote is minute in its descriptions of scenes and 
eweatSf and shows that he was alive to all around him, and 
could observe and reflect as he always did. His remarks 
upon the character and influence of the Roman Catholic 
superstitions ; upon the state of morals : and upon the evils 
which result from making the Sabbath a day of amusement; 
are highly creditablei and almost wonderful, when it is con- 
sidered that he was so feeble as to be entirely exhausted by 
the eflbrt required to write a few pages. But he was one 
who never would sufier the opportunity of improving his 
mind or heart to pass by. He formed an acquaintance with 
several Friars of distinction, with whom he conversed in 
Latin by means of a pencil ; one of whom, of superior rank 
and fortunci became greatly attached to him, and daily ex- 
changed visits. Through him he was received with hospi- 
tality at the convent of which he was a member, obtained 
access to the library, with liberty to borrow books, and was 
requested to visit freely at all times. He visited the prison, 
the slave-market, and the burial place of Americans, where 
he attended the funeral of a young man, a fellow passenger, 
and other similar places of sufiering. When the fatigue 
attendant on such exertions was named to him, he replied, 
that it was the duty of a clergyman to make himself familiar 
with such scenes, as they fitted him for the better discharge 
of his duty. So much had he at heart the one object of 
being a useful minister. 

But the increasing heat of the weather soon rendered it 
impossible for him to take the necessary exercise, and his 
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Strength hourly decayed ; wheo^ in one of those sudden 
changes to which the climate is subject, but against which 
man has made insufficient provisioni he took a severe cold 
which threatened a speedy termination to his sufferings. As 
ioon as he was a little reUevedi he embarked for Charleston, 
S. C. The sea breeze in some degree restored bis appetite 
and strength ; and when he arrived, the sensationi which 
every one feels on U-eading again his native shore, gave a 
stimulus to his exhausted frame, which he mistook for re- 
turning healdi. He immediately found kind and devoted 
friends, though he came to them a stranger, and received 
every comfort which the most affectionate and tender sym- 
pathy could bestow. But he soon found that his feelings 
had deceived him, and his spirits sunk for a moment under 
the pressure of disease, and disappointed hope, and the delay 
in returning home, occasioned by the lateness of the New 
England spring. On it bemg remarked to him that he was 
in low spirits, he answered, '' No ; not m low spirits, but 
sober. I think it very doubtful whether I am ever any 
better, and it is time for me now to consider myself a stran- 
ger and pilgrim on earth." He would often say, " O that 
I had wings like a dove, that I might flee away and be at 
rest." He sometimes regretted the distraction of mind pro- 
duced by travelling, and said there was great justice in the 
remark of Jeremy Taylor, that '' no one can be devout who 
leads a wandering life." The thought of dying was evidently 
familiar to him. As he was riding one fine morning, he 
applied to himself the lines written by Michael Bruce, just 
before his death : — 

Now spring returns — but not to me returns 
The vemil joy my better years have k&own ; 

Dim in my breast life's dying taper bums. 
And all the joys of life with health are flown. 
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Tet ifl the midst of a weakness and languor which might 
have excused him for attending exclusively to himself, he 
engaged in teaching the slave, who waited upon him, to read. 

When the weather became hot in the middle of April, he 
left Charleston, and reached Philadelphia by packet on the 
22d, 80 much reduced that it was thought doubtful whether 
be could five to reach home. His father and several firiende 
met him there. Their presence produced a temporary 
exhilaration of spirits, but his strength was rapidly decreasing, 
and from that time he could speak only in a whisper. 
** But," said he, in a letter written at this time, ^' we will 
rejoice together that God has preserved us in the land of the 
living; and I will be happy, whatever may now await me, 
in the thought that my wanderings are done, and I am again 
in my own home." 

He arrived in Exeter, at the abode of his parents, in June. 
During the summer his decline was certain but gradual. He 
had too long contemplated the event to be moved by it. His 
whole demeanor remained collected and tranquil. There 
was a quietness in his manner, a placid gentleness in every 
look and word which came from him, which discovered that 
death had no terrors to sadden or deject him, and that no- 
thing now remained but to withdraw his interest from earthly 
things, and ^ prune his flight for heaven.'' The desire to 
save others from pain, which had always been character* 
istic of him, prevented him for a long time from speaking of 
his death to the friends who were with him, and made him 
reluctant to convey even by anything in his manner, that he 
thought himself so near his departure. But about a fint- 
night before his death, he expressed to his father his belief 
that all prospect of recovery was past ; said, that he had 
long smce relinquished hope ; that he had wished to live 
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that he might be useful to his parish, and that he might be 
instrumental in communicating religious instruction to his 
brother and sister ; but he was convinced that for the wisest 
and best reasons this was not permitted, and he perfectly 
acquiesced. After this disclosure his mind seemed relieved. 
Everything indicated composure of spirit and a quiet waiting 
to be gone. He was for the most part spared much pain, 
and the powers of his mind remained perfectly unimpaired. 
During the last week of his life he listened occasionally, in 
the little time in which his extreme exhaustion would suffer 
him to command his attention, to passages from the Bible 
and other pious books ; and never omitted his habit of re- 
tiring to his devotions, till a few days before his death. Two 
days previous to that event, he made a memorandum in 
writing of several little things, which he wished to leave as 
remembrances to some of his friends ; and renewed the 
request, which he had made on leaving the country, that a 
certain part of his library, containing his most valuable theo- 
logical books, should be given to his church for the use of 
its future ministers.^ In the night of October 6th his 
complaints increased, and his dissolution was evidently near. 
Toward morning he passed through a severe paroxysm of 
pain, and his breath afterward grew shorter. He called his 
brother to him, and bade him look upon him, and see what 
religion would do for man at the hour of death. When the 
moment of his departure came, he was sensible of its arrival, 

* The following is a memorandum which he made when he sailed for 
Havana: 

<* I wish to leave all those books, which are marked in the catalogue 
which I handed you, to the North Society, for the use of their pastor for' 
the time being. In this way I hope that when I shall speak to my be- 
loved people no more, I may still, in a remote manner, be doing good to 
them and to their children.*' 
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and calmly said, ''Mother, 1 am going to leave you." He 
kissed her, and said, ''.Where is my father ? " To him also 
he gave a parting kiss, and then, looking up to heaven, pro- 
nounced in an audible, distinct voice, " Father, into thy 
hands I commend my spirit." No other words were heard 
but the ejaculation, " Blessed Jesus — " He requested to 
reibain quiet, and his eyes were still raised, as in prayer, 
when be gently ceased to breathe. 

I have been thus minute in the details of Mr Abbot's life, 
because it appeared to me that his character could be fairly 
drawn only by thus making it speak for itself. A formal 
description of it would convey but a general and faint idea 
of what he was, and be quite insufficient in liveliness and 
truth. His was strictly, and without mixture, a religious 
character. There appeared in him a peculiar maturity of 
those graces, which distinguish the christian from all other 
morality. He might well be called, in tliat expressive phrase 
which Dr Buchanan has recorded, " a man of the beati- 
tudes." You saw upon the slightest acquaintance, that he 
had formed himself with care on the example of his Master, 
and that it was his aim to be always like him gentle, meek, 
humble, and tranquil. His natural dispositions and temper 
were undoubtedly good ; he neither exemplified nor believed 
the doctrine of man's original depravity. Hb mind was 
finely strung, and its. powers nicely balanced ; and God 
seems to have given him no strength of passion, except sen- 
ability. His sensibility was acute and delicate. Perhaps 
of this part of himself he was not sufficiently master ; but it 
contributed to make him a very interesting man. It im- 
parted glow and ardor to his friendship, and made his at- 
tachments strong and pure. It gave him great zeal in his 
religion, and probably influenced him to consider it, so much 
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as he did, a matter of the affectioos. He valued its purify- 
ing, elevating, and consoling influeACQ on the heart, as the 
great object and design of the gospel. He could not bear 
that it should run into literary or metaphysical speculaUoos, 
or be wasted upon anything which has a tendency to cool 
the fervor of the spirit, or repress the warmth of the afieo- 
tions. But there was nothing of exUreme. animation, nothiog 
loud and furious in his fervor. Religion was empbaticaUy 
with him the stiUj small voice ; all within and without obeyed 
it, but without any busde or ostentation ; it was always sober 
and calm, except when occasbnally it excited to excess the 
gentler emotions, and checked his utterance, and found vent 
in tears. This, which describes his general character, is a 
description also of his preaching. He perhaps never was 
vehement, and seldom touched the strings of the stronger 
passions; but he always interested you, and his sentiments 
came upon your soul like the mild fanning of a sweet breeze, 
and you forgot to ask whether he was ek)quent ; and you 
perceived how much he was engaged, not by the power of 
his declamation or the violence of his gesture, but by the 
quivering of his lip, and the filling of his eye, and his inter- 
rupted utterance. 

These qualities rendered him particularly engaging in the 
pastoral duties of his office. His tenderness and sensibility 
soothed those whom he visited in trouble, and rendered him 
deservedly dear to his flock ; while the evident sincerity and 
depth of his piety wrought as an example to promote their 
clevotion ; teaching them, by his own devout and serious, yet 
cheerful deportment, to make religkm the constant and inti- 
mate friend of their lives. His devotedness to them was 
great. He made their interests his own, and appeared to 
have no wishes, pursuits, or plans, with which they were not 
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associated. A separation from them was the only subject 

on which he could not speak to the last without emotion. 

Of death he conversed calmly ; but when he thought of his 

2>eople he was moved. '' On this subject," (he says, in a 

letter from Charleston, March 3, 1819,) " I must think and 

:feel in silence. I have not yet sufficient self-command to 

speak to any one of my fears and hopes ; and hardly dare 

mrust myself yet to look steadily forward to the possibilities 

of the future. Before I was sick, perhaps I might have had 

more firmness of heart ; but the numberless and unexpected 

expressions of kind interest which the season of my calamity 

lias called forth from those, whose Sections I desired most 

earnestly to conciliate, have created and nourished feelings, 

i¥hich 1 can never lose, and sUive as yet in vain rightly to 

regulate." His sensibility upon this topic remained, when 

every other earthly object seemed to be merged in the thought 

of heaven ; and the constant, kind, and delicate attentions 

cf the people he so much loved, were in the highest degree 

grateful and soothing. 

It is not strange that to such a man his friends should be 

iivarmly attached ; and the energy with which they speak of 

liim, forms the most unsuspicious eulogium of his worth. 

7bey seem to labor for expressions that shall adequately 

convey their sense of his excellence. Even they who Imew 

Um from infancy, who have been familiar with him at every 

period of his life, who were grown when he was a boy, and 

have watched the whole progress of his character, regard 

him with a sort of veneration, as if he were a purer being 

than commonly visit earth. Such is the fascinating power 

of a character consistently religious ! 

Habitual and fervent piety was his ruling principle. It 
was this which gave its complexion to his whole character. 

D 
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To those who knew him, it betrayed itself in the tone of his 
manners and conversation, and his letters are full of the 
proofs of it. We may quote, as a specimen, one pass^ 
from a letter written before he began to preach. *' When I 
look back upon my life, it is not without wonder at the good- 
ness of Providence in constantly raising up, in every situatKHi, 
some kind and good friend. From the time when my early 
footsteps were guided in the way of holiness, and my inbnt 
knees bowed in prayer by the best of parents, it seems as if 
I had been a peculiar object of mercy, in giving me at every 
period of life some one to guide, counsel, and make me 
happy. It is a most consoling thought, that, though /cannot 
recompense, there is One who suffers not the giving of a 
cup of water to pass unnoticed and unrewarded ; and a most 
delightful thought, that we shall recognise in heaven the 
friends who have blessed us on earth." 

It was this settled trust in God and the perfect wisdom and 
goodness of his providence, wliich supported Us perpetual 
evenness of disposition, and gave him so much resignatkm and 
cheerfulness in the long trial of his sickness, and his weary 
approach to the tomb. During his voyage, when his nights 
were made resdess by his cough and boisterous weather, his 
mind, he said, was tranquillized by the recollection of passages^ 
from the Psalms ; and he remarked on their wonderful adap- 
tation to every season and circumstance of affliction. He 
mentioned also the pleasure he took in repeating that beautiful 
hymn of Mrs Steele, which begins thus : 

Lord, my best desires fulfil, 

And teach me to resign 
Life, health, and comfort to thy will — 

And be thy pleasure mine. 
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seDtimeDt of this hymn expresses the habitual temper 

f his miod. 

I do not believe that he had a particle of asperity in him. 

e indulged no iU will ; he would not willingly hurt the feel- 

mogs of the meanest, and never allowed himself to feel un- 

csharitably towards those who differed from him. He was 

'duly liberal. Although perfectly decided in his own opin- 

moDSy and in his aversion to some systems as corruptions of 

^e gospel, and of injurious tendency, yet he unfailingly 

spoke of those who held these views with tenderness and 

respect. He allowed them readily the excellences that 

belonged to them, and found pleasure in commending 

^vrhere commendalion was due. 

The views of religion, on which a character so truly 
ehrisdan was built, and to which he held with unaltered and 
even increasing satbfaction to the last, were simple and un- 
perplexed. He loved to regard the gospel as a gift to all 
men of every condition and capacity, which the simplest 
night understand, and every one alike practice. Its great, 
important, essential doctrines, he believed to be very few 
and very plab, and grieved that they should have been so 
much darkened by words without knowledge. In accordance 
'vrith'this, he observed, after his partial recovery from his 
£rst conGnement, that the truths, which he then found im- 
{K>rtant to him, were exceedingly few ; and that, to which 
ije clung for support, when from extreme debility his mind 
*^ras incapable of retaining another idea, was, that salvation 
Xiad come to him by Jesus Christ. 

He was a Unitarian upon principle and from inquiry. 

Me believed the doctrine of the single and unapproached 

supremacy of the Father, to be a clear and most important 

doctrine of revealed religion. He honored Jesus as the Son 
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and messenger of God, and believed that he bad an existence 
before he entered our world. His preaching was full of 
the language of gratitude and veneration towards him. He 
delighted to dwell on the delineation of his character and 
offices, and to hold up his excellence to love and imitation. 
The blessings of bis mediation and intercession were among 
his favorite topics, and he was fond of attributing a peculiar 
and powerful, though undefined, efficacy to his sufferings and 
death. Hence these were his frequent themes, and he pur- 
sued them with great glow of feeling. But his worship be 
reserved for the Father, as the origin and foundation of all. 
Him he delighted to contemplate and celebrate in his pater- 
nal character. Hb goodness, universal and impartial, he 
believed to be essential to his perfection and glory, and was 
perpetually displaying it in his preaching to the adoration and 
love of his people. He had no belief that He had formed 
any being necessarily evil, and incapable by nature of pleasing 
him ; or that he suffers men to come into existence subject 
to a corruption which they cannot remove ; on account of 
which they are to perish for ever, except He please of his 
own mercy to prevent it ; a mercy which He will exert 
only in favor of a few elect. He knew that the scriptures 
did not teach him this, he felt that reason and conscience 
and the affections of the heart revolt from it, and he was 
sure that it appeared to attribute a dishonorable government 
to the God of mercy. He, on the contrary, believed that 
all men are placed on an equal footing, to be tried with an 
impartial trial, and judged with an impartial judgment ; that 
none are excluded from the benefits of the gospel ; and that 
nothing but an abuse of the means, which are put in every 
man's power, can deprive any one of that immortality for 
which he is created. Hence bis preaching was affectionate ; 
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1)6 endeavored to move by representations of die astoni^ing 
goodness and mercy of God, and to win by accents of kind- 
ness. He did not neglect, however, to urge the terrors of 
the Lord. But be did it as "a strange work," with a fal- 
tering voice and quiveriag lip, and was once so affected by 
the subject that bis emotion obliged him to pause and recover 
himself. 

His views of the christian life were exceedingly exalted, 
and be insisted upon a very pure and rigid standard of moral 
excellence. " It seems to me," he says, " that very much 
of the want of religious principle and conduct among men is 
owing to their want of conviction how hard it is to become 
a sincere and obedient follower of Christ. We are apt to 
think too litde of the extent and variety of religious obliga- 
tions, and the difficulties and trials, the sorrows and tempta- 
tions, which render it so necessary to work with earnestness. 
We are in no danger of exerting too much self-denial, or 
mamtaining too unearthly a temper, for we are called upon 
to be perfect as our Father in Heaven is petfect,^^ In ac- 
cordance with these sentiments he was accustomed to say, 
that the main reason why men are no better is, that they 
think it so easy to be good. 

The dependence of future felicity on character, and the 
manner in which the gospel prepares for it, is so well stated 
in the following paragraph, and was so important in its influ- 
ence upon his whole religious system, that we cannot forbear 
the gratification of copying it. It is from a letter without 
date. — " The design of all the obedience which the gospel 
requires, of its precepts, rules, and spirit, is to form us to a 
certain character, to certain habits and feelings, which are 
the qualijicaiions for a spiritual state hereafter. When we 
tUnk of the present world, it is evident, that in order to 
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Strength hourly decayed ; when, ia ooe of those sudden 
changes to which the climate is subject^ but against which 
man has made insufficient provision, be took a severe cold 
which threatened a speedy terminatbn to his sufferings. As 
soon as he was a little relieved, he embarked for Charleston, 
S. C. The sea breeze in some degree restored bis appetite 
and strength ; and when he arrived, the sensation, which 
every one feels on treading again his native shore, gave a 
stimulus to his exhausted frame, which he mistook for re- 
turning health. He immediately found kind and devoted 
friends, though he came to them a stranger, and received 
every comfort which the most affectionate and tender sym- 
pathy could bestow. But he soon found that his feelings 
bad deceived him, and his spirits sunk for a moment under 
the pressure of disease, and disappointed hope, and the delay 
in returning home, occasioned by the lateness of the New 
England spring. On it being remarked to him that he waa 
in low spirits, he answered, " No ; not in low spirits, but 
* sober. I think it very doubtful whether I am ever any 
better, and it is time for me now to consider myself a stran- 
ger and pilgrim on earth." He would often say, " O that 
I had wings like a dove, that I might flee away and be at 
rest." He sometimes regretted die distraction of mind pro- 
duced by travelling, and said there was great justice in the 
remark of Jeremy Taylor, that *^ no one can be devout who 
leads a wandermg life." The thought of dying was evidently 
&miliar to him. As he was riding one fine morning, be 
applied to himself the lines written by Michael Brucei just 
before his death : — 

Now spring returns — ^but not to me returns 
The Temal joy my better years have known ; 

Dim in my breast life's dying taper bums. 
And all the joys of life with health are flown. 
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Hayaita, Dxcbmbbr 8d. 

Owing to the impossibility of getting our baggage on 
shore before yesterday, and to the constant excitement of 
the last day of our voyage, which prevented my writing, I 
roust now sum up in short compass the events of the past 
few days. On Friday, about 4 P. M., the high lands of 
Cuba were first descried, stretching above the horizon like 
a faint line of clouds. It was not without emotion that I 
first caught a view of that strange land, now for a time to be 
my residence, and at last, perhaps, the resting place for my 
ashes. But I thought it wrong to indulge these melancholy 
feelings ; and we spent our evening very pleasantly in talking 
about the new scenes which soon were to be displayed to 
us. 

On the whole, I have been disappointed with regard to 
the voyage. It has had no beneficial influence on ;ny gene- 
ral health ; my cough is somewhat increased, and my strength 
lessened. I expected that the sea breeze would brace me, 
and increase my appetite ; but the air was the most part 
debilitating, and my appetite was extremely feeble through 
the whole voyage. I could take no exercise : when there 
was wind the vessel heeled too much out of water, and in 
calmer weather, the heat of the sun would not permit it ; 
and what little exercise I was able to take, fatigued rather 
than invigorated and cheered me. Our days passed over 
us with a sameness which was inexpressibly wearisome. 
We tried to read on deck ; but the rolling often of the vessel, 
the dash of the waves, and the constant employment going on 
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ftreogdi hourijr decayed ; wheo, io ooe of those nlddaD 
changes to which the climate is subject^ but against whiek 
man has made insufficient provisbo, he took a severe cold 
which threatened a speedy terminatbn to his sufferings. . As 
soon as he was a little relieved, he embarked for CharlestODy 
S. C. The sea breeze in some degree restored his appetite 
and strength ; and when he arrived, the sensation, which 
every one feels on treading again his native shore, gave m 
stimulus to his exhausted frame, which he mistook for re- 
turning health. He immediately found kind and devoted 
friends, though he came to them a stranger, and recaved 
every comfort which the most afiectionate and tender sym* 
pathy could bestow. But he soon found that his feelings 
bad deceived him, and his spirits sunk for a moment under 
the pressure of disease, and disappointed hope, and the dday 
in returning home, occasioned by the lateness of the New 
England spring. On it being remarked to him that be wis 
in low spirits, he answered, " No ; not in low qpirila» but 
sober. I think it very doubtful whether I am ever any 
better, and it is time for me now to consider myself a stran- 
ger and pilgrim on earth." He would often say, ** O that 
I had wings like a dove, that I might flee away and be at 
rest." He sometimes regretted die distraction of mind pro- 
duced by travelling, and said there was great justice in the 
remark of Jeremy Taylor, that '' no one can be devout who 
leads a wandering life." The thought of dying was evidently 
bmiliar to him. As he was riding one fine monung, be 
applied to himself the lines written by Michael Brace, just 
before his death : — 

Now spring returns — ^but not to me returns 
The vernal joy my better years have known ; 

Dim in my breast life's dying taper bums. 
And all the joys of life with health are flown. 
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Tct in the midst of a weakness and languor which might 

ye excused him for attending exclusively to himself, he 

gaged in teaching the slave, who waited upon him, to read. 

When the weather became hot in the middle of April, he 

it Charleston, and reached Philadelphia by packet on tb» 

, 8D mach reduced that it was thought doubtful whether 

oould Eve to reach home. His father and several friends 

et faim there. Their presence produced a temporary 

tioQ of spirits, but his strength was rapidly decreasing, 

from that time he could speak only in a whisper. 

*^ Bat," said he, in a letter written at this time, ^' we will 

ir^rjoice together that God has preserved us b the land of the 

living ; and I will be happy, whatever may now await me, 

S.II the diought that my wanderings are done, and I am again 

So my own home." 

He arrived in Exeter, at the abode of his parents, in June. 
During the summer his decline was certain but gradual. He 
Iiad too bng contemplated the event to be moved by it. His 
^wfaole demeanor remained collected and tranquil. There 
yma a quietness in his manner, a placid gentleness in every 
look and word which came from him, which discovered that 
death had no terrors to sadden or deject him, and that no- 
thing now remained but to withdraw his interest from earthty 
thii^, and ^ prune his flight for heaven." The desire to 
save others from pain, which had always been character* 
isdc of him, prevented him for a long time from speaking of 
liis death to the friends who were with him, and made him 
reluctant to convey even by anything in his manner, that he 
thought himself so near his departure. But about a fort- 
night before his death, he expressed to his father his belief 
that all prospect of recovery was past ; said, that he had 
long since relinquished hope ; that he had jBriM|Up live 
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streogth hourly decayed ; wheD, in odc of those sudden 
changes to which the climate is subject, but against which 
man has made insufficient provision, he took a severe cold 
which threatened a speedy termination to his sufferings. As 
soon as he was a little relieved, he embarked for Charleston, 
S. C. The sea breeze in some degree restored hb appetite 
and strength ; and when he arrived, the sensation, which 
every one feels on treading again his native shore, gave a 
stimulus to his exhausted frame, which he mistook for re- 
turning health. He immediately found kind and devoted 
friends, though he came to them a stranger, and received 
every comfort which the most affectionate and tender sym- 
pathy could bestow. But he soon found that his feelings 
had deceived him, and his spirits sunk for a moment under 
the pressure of disease, and disappointed hope, and the delay 
in returning home, occasioned by the lateness of the New 
England spring. On it being remarked to him that he was 
in low spirits, he answered, " No ; not in low qpirits, but 
sober. I think it very doubtful whether I am ever any 
better, and it is time for me now to consider myself a stran- 
ger and pilgrim on earth." He would often say, *' O that 
I had wings like a dove, that I might flee away and be at 
rest." He sometimes regretted the distraction of mind pro- 
duced by travelling, and said there was great justice in the 
remark of Jeremy Taylor, that '^ no one can be devout who 
leads a wandering life." The thought of d3ring was evidently 
familiar to him. As he was riding one fine morning, he 
applied to himself the lines written by Michael Bruce, just 
before his death : — 

Now spring returns — ^bat not to me returns 
The Tamal joy my better yetrs have k&own ; 

Dim in my breast life's dying taper bums, 
And all the joys of life with health are flown. 
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Tet ifl the midst of a weakness and languor which might 
have excused him for attending exclusively to himself, he 
engaged in teaching the slave, who waited upon him, to read. 

When the weather became hot in the middle of April, he 
left Charleston, and reached Philadelphia by packet on the 
2Sd, 90 much reduced that it was thought doubtful whether 
he could five to reach home. His father and several friends 
met him there. Their presence produced a temporary 
exhilaratioo of spirits, but his strength was rapidly decreasing, 
and from that time he could speak only in a whisper. 
** Bat," said he, in a letter written at this time, ^* we will 
rejoice together that God has preserved us in the land of the 
living ; and I will be happy, whatever may now await me, 
in the thought that my wanderings are done, and I am again 
in my own home." 

He arrived in Exeter, at the abode of his parents, in June. 
During the summer his decline was certain but gradual. He 
had too long contemplated the event to be moved by it. His 
whole demeanor remained collected and tranquil. There 
was a quietness in his manner, a placid gentleness in every 
look and word which came from him, which discovered that 
death bad no terrors to sadden or deject him, and that no^ 
thing now remained but to withdraw his interest from earthly 
thbgs, and ^ prune his flight for heaven." The desire to 
save others from pain, which had always been character- 
istic of him, prevented him for a long time from speaking of 
his death to the friends who were with him, and made him 
reluctant to convey even by anything in his manner, that he 
thought himself so near his departure. But about a fort- 
night before his death, he expressed to his father his belief 
that aU prospect of recovery was past ; said, that he had 
long sbce relinquished hope ; that he had wished to live 
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fancies we bad ever entertained. The heavy stone walls 
and barred windows of every bouse, the loud jargon of an 
unknown tongue, the cries of fruit sellers, the strange figures 
and sights every instant changing to us, as we drove rapidly 
along the narrow, crowded, and dirty streets ; — all seemed 
80 wild, so dreamlike — ^that we knew not how to express the 
varying feelings which the scene excited. But it is not dif- 
ficult to imagine the feelings with which we received the 
affectionate and roost cordial welcoming of an old and be- 
loved friend in this land of strangers and of wretchedness. 

Thursday, 3d December, we observed as a day of thanks- 
giving, with our friends in New England. The vessels fit>m 
Massachusetts, to the wonderment of the Spaniards, all 
hoisted their colors. Our friend Mr S., Mr H., and four 
Massachusetts captains, among whom was our Capt. H., Mrs 
G. with her husband, who both love the institutions of our 
country better than their own— dined with us. The turkey 
which we brought from Judge P.'s farm headed the table — 
(I say the turkey, for his companion, alas ! had sunk under 
the fatigues of the voyage and the sorrows of his desolate 
condition) — and what witli the turkey, a ham, plum pudding, 
apples, — all from New England ; and Mrs P.'s cranberry 
jelly, then opened in honor of the day — we had a true 
Massachusetts thanksgiving dinner. The occasion awoke 
many touching recollections of past days and of distant 
friends ; and I could not but fancy that we were then re- 
membered with an affection to which the day and our own 
atuation had imparted some new tenderness and force. — ^We 
indeed had reason to be thankful from our very hearts to 
that gracious God, who had preserved us amidst the perils 
of the great deep ; and now is blessing us with the kindest 
firiends, and with all the acconunodations and comforts which 
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a situation like ours admits. In the evening Mr W. played 
a few psalm tunes, which some of the ladies sung. The 
first they attempted was " Love divine " ; — that sweet tune, 
which so often had soothed me in our own house of worship, 
and prepared the minds of my beloved people for our united 
prayers ; — ^but now I remembered in all its force the. lament of 
the Jews in Babylon — ^' How shall we sing the songs of the 
Lord in a strange land ! If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let 
my right hand forget her cunning. If I do not remember 
^lecj let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth ; if I 
prefer not Jerusalem above my chief joy." No associations 
to me are so strong as those which have connected them- 
selves with music ; and none so affecting as those which 
sacred^hymns awaken. — Soon after, Padre Verdier, a friar 
of rank in the convent of San Domingo, came in. He often 
vi^ the family, and there is much reciprocal attachment. 
His dress was a gown of white woollen stuff, like bombazeen, 
girded about the middle ; over which was a kind of cloak, 
of black bombazeen, which met over the breast, and was 
open below. The cowl hung over the back like a great 
cape ; and in front was suspended his rosary. He is a man 
of large fortune, possessing a patrimony of ^^300,000 inde- 
pendently of his annual income from the various offices he 
sustains in the convent. One of his offices is '' preacher to 
his majesty;" which makes it his duty alone on public oc- 
casions to pronounce a discourse. His manners are very 
gracious — ^those of a polished gentleman, and his conversa- 
tbn was very cheerful and easy. * * « * 

On Saturday we went agab to Mr G.'s with the intention 
of spending^the night there. The morning was a remarka- 
bly fine one. Just as we were sitting down to dinner, a 
heavy cloud passed over us, from which the rain fell violently 
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for a few minutes. It ceased ; and all at once a tremendous 
wind began to blow and to roar. It increased rapidly, and 
soon it was necessary to close up both doors and window- 
shutters ; — we had then no other light than what was fur- 
nished by candles and the chinks of the doors. It grew 
quite cold ; and I was for some time hardly warm enough, 
though clad in almost my winter's dress, with my hat on, 
(which, by the way, Mr G. and I for precaution's sake had 
never put off,) and covered with a surtout and a South 
American Indian thin blanket. We concluded early to go 
to bed as the most comfortable resort. Now all grew ex- 
ceedingly anxious, for fear I should get cold in the night. 
Mr and Mrs S. insisted on relinquishing their room, and 
slept in the great hall ; and after blankets were nailed over 
the doors and windows, and all precautions which the most 
anxious kindness could provide, were taken, I went to my 
slumbers, which were refreshing and little disturbed, though 
the wind swept most heavily round us, and I could see the 
sky above me through one or two openings in the thatching. 
This wind the Havanerians term a norther ; and it was a 
more violent one than has occurred for a year or two. 

Tuesday, 8th December. — ^Today is one of the great 
Catholic festivals. It commemorates the immaculate con- 
ception of the Virgin Mary, who alone, of all the human 
race, was, according to the true faith,^ born unstained with 
original sin. The mass of Catholics seem to have no idea 
connected with a religious festival, but that of amusement or 
riot. Before day began, we were all roused from sleep by 
the thunder of cannon and the ringing of all the bells of the 
city. It had aU the tumult of our Independent day morning ; 

* Every one who receives the honon of knighthood swetrs particultrl j 
to doted thiB article of fidth. 
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and this strange mode of honoring and propitiating the Virgin 
was repeated three times, I think, in the course of the day. 
There are very many festivals in the year ; — some marked 
m the calendar with a single cross, to be partially observed ; 
others marked with a double cross, which receive a full cel- 
ebration : no public business can then be transacted, work- 
men leave their labor, and all classes give themselves to vis- 
iting, amusements, or tumultuous joy. 

I walked a little way in the forenoon. We passed 
the door of a great gambling house, and I had some curiosity 
to see what was going forward within. Mr C. was with me, 
and we walked in. On one side, as we entered, was the 
barkeeper's stand, from which liquors were distributed ; and 
opposite was a billiard room, where a number of men were 
engaged in play. We went forward from this to a lai^e 
court, surrounded with a piazza under which as many as fifty 
or 8ix^ men were seated, at a range of tables, with each a 
slate, divided into columns, before him. In a little box, ele- 
vated fixMD the floor, and in sight of all, a little boy was 
placed, with a brass globe before him, which he whirled 
rapidly round, and then drew from it some number, which 
he sung out in a peculiar and rather plaintive measure. In 
every bterval, there was a most profound silence ; — when 
the number was announced, every one of the company 
marked it in one of the columns on his slate. The object 
of the game, I understood, was to fill some particular column ; 
but in what manner it was to be accomplished I could not 
learn. This game employs hundreds of persons without 
cessation. We live not far from the gaming-house ; and you 
hear the voice of the little boy who- sings the number, every 
moment of the day, — ^not through the week days only, but 
on that day so sacred to us, as the season of holy rest, re- 
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flection, and praise. Yet there is no place where the laws 
arc more severe against every kind of gaming, than in Ha- 
vana. Not long ago, Mr C. says, two or three men had the 
direction and the income of three great gaming-houses. One 
of the men was appointed to the office of mayor of the city, 
which gave him the right, and rendered it his duty, to sup- 
press all places of that nature. His associates, to whom he 
was disagreeable, determined at this time to break terms 
with him, and carry on their gaming-houses, and receive 
their incomes alone. Their old partner, in his, private ca- 
pacity, entreated and threatened ; but they obstinately per- 
sisted in terminating their partnership, and excluding him 
from his former source of profit. What private entreaties 
could not effect, public authority could : as mayor of the 
city, the protector of morals, he ordered the three gambling- 
houses instantly to be shut up ; and they were not opened 
till their owners had made their peace with him, by admit- 
ting him again to a full participation of their profits. This 
shows the ease with which these fountains of wickedness 
might be closed up, as well as exemplifies the extent and 
fearlessness of official corruption in this miserable country. 
The corruption, known, acknowledged, and shameless, of the 
public ofiicers here, if you can credit any part of innumera- 
ble stories told by respectable and veracious people, is great 
beyond description. 

* * * Miralla came to me this morning, and said that 
Padre Verdier, with the " professor of the sacred text," 
wished to see me, in his chamber. I followed him, and was 
introduced to Padre Andrew, a tall friar, about fortyfive^ 
high in reputation for learning, and of very courteous man- 
ners. The friars converse with great readiness and ease in 
Latin ; but their pronunciation of the language is adapted to 
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tbe Spanish, as ours is to the English language ; and most 
of our conversation^ whenever we have met, has been upon 
paper. Now, however, Miralla often interpreted the re- 
marks of both, and conversation went on without difficulty. 
I happened to have the German edition of Griesbach's New 
Testament with me, which I showed to the professor, with 
the remark, that it is this text which is principally used in 
America ; when to my astonishment I found what Miralla 
bad told me, to be true, that neither friars n^or priests know 
a word of Greek. It seemed strange indeed that the pro- 
fessor of sacred text in the university of the convent of friars, 
confessedly the most learned, that of the Dominicans, should 
be perfectly ignorant of the original text, — of everything but 
the vulgar translation of his own church. The professor 
looked hard at the title page of the testament, and turned 
over its leaves, and then handed it again to me, saying that 
" be presumed it did not or could not difier from the Vul- 
gate.'' I answered, " paucis in locis," — in a few places ;•— 
but Miralla, whose heresy comes near to free thinking, mis- 
chievously exclaimed, '' in plurimis, plurimis locis," — in very 
many, many passages ; and triumphantly turned the fathers 
to the disputed text of 1 John, v. 7, which he told them was 
omitted in the testament I had shown them. The friars 
looked rather blank at this, and asked Miralla why it was 
done ; which he answered, not apparently to their satisfac- 
tion, by appealing to the want of MSS. authority. Padre 
Andrew then turning to me, asked '* how the doctrme of the 
trinity was to be proved, if that text were omitted." I said, 
that ^' that doctrine was thought to be proved by a compari- 
son of various passages of scripture." '' But," said the friar, 
^ if tbe doctrine be true, why omit the text ? " Here Miralla 
took up tbe affair, and labored long to explain that the doc- 

F 
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trine coDtaioed in the words might be true ; and yet it might 
not be true, that ttie words themselves were written by an 
apostle. The distinction did not appear to be comprehended 
very well ; and the professor, turning again to me, renewed 
the inquiry, — on what grounds we omitted the text. I knew 
no simpler way of answering, than by pointing to the long 
dissertation on the subject at the end of Griesbach, which the 
friar looked at attentively for a moment, and then returned 
it, and would have changed the conversation. But Miralla 
insisted on expounding the wliole passage to them, endeav- 
oring to prove, from the 6th and 8th verses together, the 
doctrine of the simple humanity of our Saviour. 1 feared 
the friars were angry a litde in the dispute, but soon found 
it was only the usual vehemence of Spanish gesticulation. 
After a litde more quite pleasant conversation, and the ex- 
change of good wishes, we parted, under the engagement 
that the next morning I should call on them at their cells 
and visit the library of their convent. 

When they had left us, I expressed my astonishment to 
Miralla, that be should thus dare to assauk the true faith, 
and treat its ministers with such lightness and freedom. He 
said that with very few he should dare to take so great lib- 
erties ; but that these gendemen, besides being his personal 
friends, were the most learned and most liberal of their order. 
The Dominicans are regarded as the most learned body ell 
friars in the country ; but their theological learning extends, I 
understand, not beyond the works of the authorized expositors 
of the Vulgate text, the writings of some of the fathers, and 
the subtle disquisitions of the Angelical Doctor, St Thomas 
Aquinas, and his mystical brethren. The two friars whom 
I had met were very favorable examples of the liberal cler- 
gy of the country. The monastic orders, Miralla teUs me, 
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and ha knows tfaein perfectly, are miserably ignorant oo every 
iidgect. 

I went in the arternoon to see the Franciscan church and 
convent. It covers, 1 believe, more ground than any estab- 
lishment of the kind, but I did not learn its exact extent. 
There was no one but the servants in the church, so that 
we could examine it at leisure. There were four altars on 
each side, beside the grand altar at the further extremity of 
the church. The altars were elevated about four feet — they 
looked like misshapen, dirty, old-fashioned bureaus without 
drawers. Four or six pillars, covered with gilding and 'Jnsel 
ornaments, rose up by the wall behind the ahars frjm the 
floor to the roof. The spaces between the pillars were filled 
with pictures and statues of the Virgin, our Saviour, and va- 
rious saints. Directly over every altar is a large, wooden 
figure of some saint^ all of whom Miralla knew "and named 
by some peculiarity of dress or appearance. The saint oc« 
cupies the chief place ; and small waxen or wooden figures, 
either with or without the cross, represent the venerable 
form of Jesus Christ ; the Virgin, too, with the infant in her 
arms, found sometimes more than one place at every altar. 
As we walked up to the principal altar, which alone is in a 
recess, I observed two wooden figures, large as life, misera- 
Uy carved and painted, supported on brackets high from the 
floor, and in an attitude approaching each other. These 
were the aposdes Peter and Paul : the former carried the 
heys ; and under St Paul was inscribed — probably to mark 
his inferiority — the words of penitence in which he lamented 
the errors of his earlier life^-'< I am the least of aU the 
aposdesy and am not worthy to be called an aposde,'' &c. 
The principal altar is elevated above the floor by six or eight 
tfeps ; all of which were now filled closely up with candle- 
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sticksi nearly of ray height, in which were wax'candles six 
feet high, all lighted, in honor of the Virgin, a picture of 
whom, with a smirking face and a silver glory, fronts you as 
you approach the altar. I find it in vain to attempt describ- 
ing the interior of the Catholic churches : so numberless 
particulars whose union alone affects the eye, such profuse 
variety of images and gaudy decorations, none of which 
alone are worthy of remark — that I feel that I can give no 
distinct idea of what I saw. The only feelings which the 
whole parade excited were those of deep sadness and dis- 
gust, — and then of gratitude to God that I was born a Pro- 
testant. The floors of the churches are not divided as with 
us, into pews ; — the whole space is open : a few long 
benches alone furnish the means of rest to those who chance 
to enter the church before mass has commenced. Close to 
several of the massy pillars which support the roof, I ob> 
served several chairs, with high wicker-work back and sides. 
These were the confessional chairs. Here the priest seats 
himself, and the penitent whispers his crimes or his follies, 
and receives his absolution. In the mean while people walk 
about as much as they please, provided they come not so 
nigh the chair as to overhear what is said ; but the confessor, 
if there be anything to excite laughter in the story of his 
penitent, does not feel it necessary to restrain himself, and 
is often seen shaking hb sides in merriment. 

We passed from the church to the convent, which, as is 
the case with that of St Domingo, and probably all others, 
adjoins immediately to the church, and is built in the form 
of a hollow square, three stories high, round the interior of 
which a piazza b buih, and into which the single door of all 
the celb opens. The centre is occupied by a cistern. Bad 
pictures of the actions of their founders, or portraits of emi- 
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oent men of their order, are hung along the walls. The 
only ooe which I now remember was hung on the staircasej 
tnd represented a huge giant, striding across the ocean, with a 
little child seated on his shoulders. Directly between his feet 
was a large plan of the city of Havana. This, Miralla told 
me, commemorates the giant Christopher, the guardian saint 
of the island, who once was met, as the legends say, by our 
Saviour, in the form of an infant, soliciting to be borne in 
the arms of the saint ; which was readily granted, to the 
saint's immortal benefit and honor. It is to be remarked 
that the use of pictures as ornaments to their convents is 
forbidden to the monastic orders. We passed several of 
the friars, and they are seen continually in the street. They 
are seventy in number ; and their dress is a loose, long, blue 
gown, tied about the middle with a white string. Theur 
beads when covered are protected from the sun by a huge, 
broad-brimmed, white hat ; shoes and stockings are forbid- 
den ; but they are contented with obedience to half the in- 
junction. There are three divisions of the general order of 
Franciscans, who are characterized by some variety of dress, 
but who hold the same rules of discipline. All monastic 
orders are bound by three vows, — to poverty, chastity, and 
obedience to superior authorities ; the points of belief in all 
are the same ; and they differ from each other, only in their 
varying disciplinary precepts ; — in the particular object to 
which each order professes to devote itself, as for instance 
one order to preaching, another to the care of the sick, a 
third to missionary labors, &c ; — and in their modes of dress 
and appearance. These discriminating forms are all pre- 
scribed to each order in the particular precepts of its founder. 
One of the peculiarities of the Franciscans is, that they sub- 
list entirely by begging. The vow of poverty binds the 
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individual only iu other orders ; tlie riches of the convent 
which supports them may be, and indeed generally are im* 
mense ; — but the vow of the Franciscans obliges them to 
poverty both as individuals and as a fraternity. The vow, 
however, is not, I believe, regarded ; the convent, if I un- 
derstood aright, enjoying a respectable income from its funds. 

When we left the convent, we rode about the city for half 
an hour, passing particularly through those streets in which 
churches were built. There is nothing in the least imposing 
or beautiful in the appearance of any one which I have seen. 
All are built of the same rough, dirty looking limestone, 
without, in many instances, any apparent attempt at sym- 
metry of form. The two towers, for instance, which ter- 
minate the front of the cathedral, reputed the finest of the 
churches, are of very unequal sizes, and differ considerably 
in their architecture. No order of architecture seems 
aimed at, except occasionally, when you see a gothic door. 

Leaving the city we rode to the Paseo, which is at a short 
distance from the walls. This is a public avenue, about half 
a mile in length, and wide enough for three carriages abreast ; 
it is planted on each side with double rows of orange and 
lime trees ; at each end is a dirty hmestone fountain, and in 
the middle a statue of one of the Charleses of Spain. The 
trees, however, are too low, thin, and broken to afford any 
but a very imperfect shade ; and we oftener find the foun- 
tains dry, than pouring forth their foul and muddy waters. 
The Paseo is the great scene of public display, for all the 
finery, fashion, and beauty of the city. Here the new vo- 
lantes are first sported, and all the splendor of new jewelry 
and uncopied dresses is displayed. The exhibition takes 
place every day as soon after sunset as possible ; but on 
Sundays and festival days the greatest '^ paseo " takes place. 
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At this time a throng of volantes crowds toward the avenue, 
filled with persons in their richest suits, the ladies without 
covering of shawl or headdress of any kind, and the tapiset, 
or high boot of the volante which screens them at other 
times, is now let down, that none may miss the opportunity 
of seeing and admiring. The carriages, as they arrive, fall 
into a line on the left, follow each other with the slowest step 
to the foot of the avenue, and return in the same order on 
the right. As the righters and lefters pass each other, — 
such a shaking of fans ! — such bowings of heads ! — such 
abundant smiles ! As the object is merely to display and be 
seen, it is considered vastly impolite and vulgar for any to 
converse as they ride ; and to suffer a volante to pass with- 
out looking straight and full into it, is a prodigious incivility. 
Thus all go round the circuit for an hour, and then the farce 
b over. On great days the paseo is exceedingly crowded ; 
and as many as fifteen hundred volantes have often been seen 
at once on the parade ground, including the avenue itself and 
some part of the street in which it terminates. Stone seats 
are placed along the sidewalks ; but these are altogether un- 
frequented, as it is quite unfashionable to walk. Dragoons 
are stationed in the riding ground to keep order ; and today 
we found three bands of music ordered there in honor of the 
Queen dowager's birth-day. The air was damp, and I was 
wearied with sights, and we returned home before the paseo 
commenced. 

lOtb December. We went to Padre Verdier's cell, 
where Miralla l^ft me. The convent of San Domingo 
is built of the limestone so universally in use here, and is, I 
think, three stories high ; but then one of its stories is more 
than double the story with us. With its church, it covers a 
square of about 360 feet. On the left band as you enter 
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the door by which I always passed id, stands a large wooden 
figure, wretchedly carved, painted white, with a crowo of 
thorns upon its head, and the naked body stuck all over with 
tinsel ornaments and artificial roses. In the corner of the 
entrance adjoining, is the wooden figure of a female, dressed 
in flame colors, covered with tinsel, and crowned with a 
circlet of stars. This was the Virgin : her bands were held 
up in the posture of supplication, and her blowzy face turned 
towards the figure of her son. Both are enclosed in glass 
cases, and both roust be passed with tokens of religious rev- 
erence. — Passing through this entrance, you find yourself 
in a larg^, open court, one side of which is formed by the 
church, into which a door opens, and along the three remab- 
ing sides the cloisters and galleries run. The lower part of 
the wall on all sides is covered with very large and extremely 
coarse and ill*designed paintings, representing the chief 
events in the history of St Dominic. In one, the VirgiD,-^ 
to whom, so far as I have observed, all instances of protec- 
tion or deliverance are ascribed by the Catholics — ^is figured 
as interposing to preserve him from being beaten by some 
sailors, whose cudgels are lifted for that purpose ; in ano- 
ther, she consoles him in apparent vision for an unmerciful 
flagellation he had inflicted on himself; here, he tears an 
infernal spirit in pieces who tempted him in the form of a 
dove ; and there, he protects himself and his friends from 
injury, and puts bands of armed men to flight by holding on 
high the consecrated cross. In one picture, St Peter and 
St Paul appear to him, and after, according to the legend, 
praising him above all men, advise him to establish the mo- 
nastic order which bears bis name ; and in the next picture, 
the Virgin herself brings to him a dress which she had chosen 
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and fashioned for the new sect of monks, and which now 

(bnns the habit of the order. 

* 

This court is paved with marble slabs, though in its centre 
is a little spot on which one or two little withered trees once 
grew. A door opens immediately on your right as you en- 
ter this court, which leads you into a second, resembling it, 
except that it has no pictures on its walls, and a small well 
or fountam occupies its centre. The doors of the cells all 
open into this square. This morning was the first time I 
bad been in a monastic cell ; and how different from the 
cells of the fathers or of romance ! P. Verdier's were the 
well furnished apartments of a man of the world. The room 
which I first entered was hung with pictures of English 
country life; and adjoining to this was his dressing and 
sleeping room. We found our friend ready to receive me. 
Soon after us the prior of the convent came in. His au- 
thority is unlimited with respeQt to the concerns of the con- 
vent " £jus auctoritas est plena," P. Andrew told me, 
^ in temporalibus et spiritualibus." He was a very benign 
looking man, about sixty, perfectly aSable, and quite fatherly 
ia his manners. His character was represented to me as 
irreproachable. He accompanied us to the library. This 
is contained in a fine large room, which to a Protestant would 
be one of its greatest commendations ; as, with the exception 
of the writings of the Latin fathers, and I think translations of 
the Greek, the collection was made up almost entirely of the 
mookish commentators and ecclesiastical historians. I saw 
Calmet's Dictionary, Comment, and Dissertations — Lamy's 
Apparatus — Huet — some of Newton's mathematical works — 
CScero in folio, and Tacitus; — beside these and an odd volume 
of Stephen's Latin Thesaurus, I do not remember seeing 
uiy work which 1 had ever seen or heard of before. There 
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were do modern works ; the books were all in vellum ; and 
many of them deplorably worm eaten.* Excommunicatioo 
is denounced at the door against any one who shall take away 
any volume from the library. We passed from the library 
to P. Andrew^s cell, where we rested ourselves a little, and 
were treated with gin and water. Formerly, the friars took 
their meals in common ; and this is in fact a standing rule 
of the order ; but it was found inconvenient, &c ; so that 
now each friar sends to an eating house for his dinner, and 
instead of silence and severe fare, may live as merrily and 
as luxuriously as he chooses. All indeed take the solenm 
vow of poverty ; but the prior has the power, as P. Verdier 
told me — who, by the way, enjoys a property of $300,000— 
to permit the brethren to retain property under certain re- 
strictions and for charitable ends. — ^The funds of the convent 
amount to about $3,000,000 ; but the annual income, owing 
to the situation of the property, is at present but $40,000. 
The convent maintains fifty friars. On leaving the prior, I 
expressed a wish to be informed, as far as was proper, coo- 
ceming the general regulations of the convent, its partk^ular 
modes of discipline and of life ; and he put a volume into 
my band, which, he said, would inform me as to everything 
relating to the principal monastic orders. I read it, and have 
a few extracts firom it ; but the inconsistency between the 
rules which they profess to obey, and the actual maoneni of 
the monks, is most wofully glaring. 

Connected with the convent, or rather constituting a pan 
of iti economy, is what the monks call a university; id 

* I inquired wliit number of books die library contained ; bat 
knew. Itare were not more tfun 16M, I HhoaU jiidge» if there 
•omeny. 
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which, P. Verdier told me, were taught these branches : — 
Theology, civil law, canon law, mathematics, philosophy 
including Ic^ic, ethics, metaphysics and physics, medicine, 
grammar, and the "jus regale." I asked to see the univer- 
sity rooms ; and was shown into a hall, in which the officers 
were chosen, &c. This was the only room belonging to the 
university. I could learn nothing intelligibly with regard to 
its regulations ; and presume the whole afiair to be no more 
than this — that a certain number of the brethren are chosen 
to attend to the education of those children whose parents 
choose to entrust them to their care. Whether the students 
live within the walls, I know not ; but as no evidence of it 
was seen, I presume they do not. On inquiring concerning 
the books studied, I was shown several of them, all of which 
were abstracts from Thomas Aquinas. This author indeed 
is, I might almost say, the sole teacher of the monks. P. 
Verdier told me that the five authors held above all others 
for authority in the Catholic church, are Jerome, Pope 
Gregory, (which pope they did not seem quite to know) 
Augustine, Ambrose, and Thomas Aquinas ; but he added, 
that the latter was deemed alone sufficient to solve all diffi- 
culties and doubts. And in the constitutions of the monastic 
orders, it is enjoined most earnestly, " that they ever read, 
learn, and teach the doctrine of our angelical doctor, and 
accordine^to that determine and settle all disputed points." 
It is added at the close of the injunction, " whosoever shall 
depart from the sound doctrine of St Thomas Aquinas, and 
either by word or writing utter anything opposed to it, shall 
be deprived for ever of the office he may hold, and of all 
other rank or dignity." This is indeed continuing the igno- 
rance of the dark ages. In one of the lower rooms of the 
convent is a library of one thousand volumes collected by a 
society and open to the public. 
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Sunday, 13th. In the afternoon rode beyond the walls 
with Mr C, and returned home on foot. When in the 
volante he offered to take rae to the great resort of the ne- 
groes, that 1 might see how their Sunday was spent. We 
drove accordingly to a street formed on one side by the wall 
of the city, and cm the other lined with low houses, which 
now were filled with negroes of all sexes and sizes, gambling, 
shouting, and dancing to a loud racket produced by beating 
boards and barrels, and occasionally a one-headed drum. 
The street was crowded, all dressed in their most dashing 
garments, — all laughing, talking, or singinsr. It was a scene 
of perfect uproar, and its noise you could hear at a great 
distance from the city. The houses are owned or hired by 
the free negroes ; and here all, who are able to do it, hold 
their weekly assembly of vice and confusion. These proba- 
bly are the spots in which schemesjof villainy are contrived ; 
and here probably, should ever an insurrection occur, will 
its elements be quickened^and organized. 

Sunday is indeed universally the day of amusement. 
There is no other service performed at the churches on that, 
than on any of the week days. Mass is performed at inter- 
vals from sunrise till twelve ; and the rest of the day, by the 
religious themselves, is devoted avowedly to pleasure. They 
who have attended one mass have completely fulfilled their 
duty. As you walk through the streets you would never 
suspect it was a day of religious rest. The streets resound 
with the cries of negroes vending their wares, or playing 
with^their companions ; the shops are mostly open ; you see 
much of the usual business going on ; and meet at every step 
volantes conveying visitors from one family to another. The 
theatre or opera of course are open ; the gambling houses 
filled. As the sun goes down, all crowd to the Paseo, to 
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see and be admired. There was no day of the week in 
which we found so little quiet and peace. It is literally and 
peculiarly the day of secular pleasure. In this the priests 
and the monks participate without reserve. One Sunday 
afternoon a great and continual uproar of shouting, singing, 
and laughing was heard at Mr C.'s ; none for a time could 
imagine whence it could proceed ; unUl a gentleman went 
on the azotea, a platform which opens bom the hall, and 
commands a view of the monastery of St Domingo, and saw 
in one of the cells a large party of monks, military officers, 
and Spanish men assembled, enjoying themselves with the 
most riotous conviviality. — ^As the public offices are closed, 
the foreign merchants cannot carry on their business abroad, 
and their day is devoted either to the business of the count- 
ing-bouse, or the relaxation of riding or visiting. They do 
not attend mass. Indeed it would be idle and useless to do 
it. I went once from curiosity to the church of St Domingo. 
As each person came in, tlie ceremony of crossing with fin- 
gers dipped in consecrated water was gone through ; after 
which they were seated, some on the floor, others on the 
sbgle bench which was placed along by the pillars. Ladies 
(who, by the way, must always be clothed in black and veiled 
at mass) often came attended by servants, who spread small 
carpets on the floor for their mistresses to kneel or sit upon. 
After waiting some time beyond the appointed hour, a monk, 
followed by a black servant, came in to officiate. All 
crowded then round the altar at which the ceremony was to 
be performed. I was quite near. The priest repeated the 
prayers as fast as he could, and in a voice so extremely low 
that I was unable to distinguish one solitary word of the 
whole service. There was of course a continual crossing 
'and kneeling on the part of the priest ; with this the people 
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had nothing to do ; we all kneeled twice or three times only, 
but for what reason I know not, and probably few who at- 
tended did know. Then a little bell was rung by the black 
roan, and every body beat their breasts. The monk soon 
consecrated the elements, partook them himself alone, and 
dismissed the assembly. This was the whole service. None 
received the communion ; none heard the prayers ; and if 
they had been heard, none would have comprehended their 
import, for they were in an unknown tongue. But the Ca- 
tholics departed, satisfied that they had been present at the 
holy sacrifice, had knelt at proper intervals, and beat their 
bosoms at the ringing of the bell. 
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Cheerfulness of spirit and manners, is not 
merely an amiable grace, but a religious duty. 
We are called, as christians, to let our light shine 
before men, and by the influence of our example, 
to place religion in a concihating and attractive 
point of view. The influence of Christianity has 
doubtless been sometimes prevented and im- 
paired by the repulsive austerity displayed by 
many of its sincere professors. In the animation 
and gaiety of early Ufe, the young turn with 
disgust from every thing gloomy ; and attributing 
the cold solemnity in the manners of many pious 
people to the natural influence of the gospel, 
they have often acquired a powerful and unhappy 
prejudice against religion itself. And persons of 
every age naturally regard with dislike whatever 
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tends apparendy to overwhelm the mind with 
melancholy, and so embitter those innocent en- 
joyments which reason and nature authorize, and 
the means of which God has so abundantly 
I provided. If therefore we wish to conciliate the 
feelings of men towards religion, to make it 
interesting, and to persuade by our example to 
the love and practice of it, it is important to 
prove that it indeed conduces to present happi- 
ness, by displaying an unaffected cheerfulness, so 
far as it can be displayed with innocence, and is 
consistent with the strict requirements of the 
gospel. Habitual cheerfulness is the natural re- 
sult and expression of that love of God, that 
grateful reception of his blessings, and that pious 
trust in his providence, which we are ever bound 
to maintain and to manifest. If we have an 
unwavering confidence in his protecting care, 
why should we be anxious and desponding ? If 
we indeed can look up to him with a heartfelt 
affection, why should we be gloomy ? Cheerful- 
ness is a duty, because it conduces to benevo- 
lence ; it nourishes feelings of kindness towards 
others and disposes us to rejoice in their happi- 
ness, and to make exertions to prevent their 
sufferings, and promote their good. The gloomy 
and austere turn fi'om the success and joy of 
others with disgust and envy. Who knows not 
what a chill the sadness of one gloomy spirit 
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throws over the joys of others ; and how much 
habitual cheerfulness diffuses peace and gladness 
over the circle of domestic friendship. Cheer- 
fulness is also important, because a dejected and 
melancholy spirit unfits us for the regular, con- 
sistent, and vigorous discharge of the duties 
which God calls us to perform. When we enter 
upon them without interest, and go through them 
with dejection and languor, we do not yield that 
willing, animated, zealous obedience, which best 
corresponds with the free and generous spirit of 
the gospel. 

Though cheerfulness be thus important in 
itself and in its connexion with other duties, 
there is another disposition enjoined in the text 
which is yet more important, and with which the 
vigor, steadiness and continued improvement of 
the christian character is intimately connected. 
" Stand in awe and sin not." The text exhorts 
us to maintain habitual seriousness of spirit. 
This disposition is often confounded with the 
sternness and gloom which have already been 
reprobated ; but they are entirely dissimilar, and 
have no connexion with each other. Seriousness 
of disposition is often supposed to be at variance 
vnth that cheerfulness which has been represented 
as a duty ; but it is not so. It is not only perfectly 
consistent with uniform cheerfulness, but is in 
fact its surest foundation and best support. 
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Seriousness is opposed to levity, to thoughtless- 
ness, to want of consideration, to a trifling, giddy, 
dissipated, improvident state of mind. Let ex- 
perience decide which has the most of true and 
permanent cheerfulness, the mind that is careless, 
vain, and trifling, or that which is sedate, calm, 
and thoughtful. Almost all the dispositions and 
feelings which spring from a durable cheerful- 
ness, have in them much of a serious character. 
The tranquillity of daily happiness is most often 
interrupted by petty cares, and trifling irritations 
and disappointments. But an habitual serious- 
ness, by giving steadiness and firmness to the 
mind, prevents its being ruffled and disturbed by 
events like these. The calm and solemn interest 
which the contemplation of the truths of religion 
inspires, elevates the heart above all trifling 
vexations; and the mind occupied with nobler 
objects, will not receive any great or lasting pain 
from the disappointments of ordinary hfe. Be- 
sides, on the most careless mind, solemn and 
awful recollections will at times intrude ; and it 
18 only an habitual seriousness which enables as 
to contemplate them without apprehension and 
dismay. On those subjects which every mind is 
compelled at times to consider, and which alarm 
and sadden the careless and the gay, you find the 
serious converse with composure and often dwell 
with delight Your own observation readily 
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teaches you, that if the life of the serious have 
fewer bursts of tumultuous joy, it has also fewer 
seasons of disgust with life, and of unquiet appre* 
hension and gloom ; that its course is indeed one 
of more constcmt peace and habitual cheerfulness. 
Without dweUing longer on the perfect consist- 
ency between great seraousness and uniform 
cheerfulness, I wish to consider the importance of 
the temper enjoined^ in the text in reference to the 
religious character. ^' Stand in awe and sin not" 

L Such a disposition, in the first place, is here 
represented as a great security against sin ; and 
reason and experience confirm the truth of the 
assertion. 

By the phrase ^^ stand in awe," and by the 
term seriousness, we are to understand a dispo- 
sition to reflect on the truths and objects of 
reUgion, an habitual sense of our own personal 
interest and deep concern in it ; a habit of re- 
garding all events and objects chiefly in a religious 
point of view. In this sense of the term, serious- 
ness of disposition is a great security against sin, 
inasmuch as it saves from many temptations. 
There are many scenes of Ufe, particularly scenes 
of amusement and pleasure, in which our con- 
victions of our responsibility to God are soon 
weakened or lost, our sense of the importance of 
a strict and elevated purity and devotion, our 
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solemn resolutions of amendment, if not our 
principles and habits, are often attacked, shaken, 
and impaired ; and in which many thoughts and 
feelings are excited, and a general spirit imparted, 
which arc decidedly contrary to the spirit of the 
christian system. From these scenes of tempta- 
tion and danger, a serious disposition will with- 
draw us. It creates a taste for more elevated 
enjoyment than they can furnish ; it destroys the 
inclination and fondness for them, renders them 
dull, uninteresting and fatiguing; and by the 
manner in which it prompts us to regard 
them, renders them the means of exciting 
many impressive and useful reflections, rather 
than of disturbing the feelings and habits of a 
christian hfe. Many temptations arise from the 
fascinating influence of the world, its flattering 
distinctions, the splendor which riches throw 
around those who possess them, and the excite- 
ments of its various pleasures. On a Hght and 
giddy disposition the full effect of these worldly 
influences is felt ; they seize upon all its tlioughts, 
continually kindle its desires, fill its imagination 
with earthly visions, and prevent its affections 
from being formed into a devotional spirit, and 
from soaring to a better world than this. But a 
serious mind implies a state of feeling over 
which these fascinations have little power ; vain 
wishes are there excited with difficulty and sub- 
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side without effect ; the habit of considering the 
objects around us in a religious light, soon detects 
the delusions of fancy and the insufficiency of 
the brightest promises of earth. We learn to 
regard them as they really are, capable of giving 
enjoyment, but an enjoyment which is uncertain 
in its duration, disturbed by many anxieties, and 
insufficient to satisfy the heart; as perfectly 
unable to support us in the trials and sorrows of 
life; and from which at all events death will 
soon separate us for ever. When the mind is 
accustomed to take these just views of Ufe and 
its objects, the charm of the world has vanished, 
and many of its temptations have lost their 
power. Why should we give ourselves up to a 
world whose promises are vain and uncertain, 
whose pleasures, our own hearts tell us are in- 
sufficient, and which is fast vanishing away? 
Shall we hold the interests of religion secondary 
to the fading interests of this Ufe ? How little 
can we gain — ^but how much shall we certainly 
lose ! By seeking first the things of earth, we 
may leave behind us more abundant wealth or a 
prouder name, or life while it lasts may pass 
away in hurried amusement, and careless dissipa- 
tion. But what shall compensate us for the loss 
of a kingdom in heaven ! " Stand in aWe, and 
sin not'' 

Again. One of the greatest securities against 
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sin is found in the sense of our own danger, and 
the avoidance of all needless exposure, and the 
resolute endeavor to repress and overcome the 
first attacks of temptation. But this is caused 
by tliat deep conviction of the importance of the 
objects of religion, that concern for christian 
character, and that frequent reflection on his 
own peculiar frailties and sins, which are found 
only in a character sincerely and habitually 
serious. The knowledge of our danger can be 
acquired only by patient and severe self-exami- 
nation, and tliis a giddy mind will not give to 
the subject ; and the reality of any spiritual dan- 
ger can be rightly felt only by those, who are so 
sensible of the infinite importance of God's favor, 
that they regard every tiling with fear which 
threatens to impair, in the slightest degree, the 
purity of their religious character. It is only 
some great and glaring temptation which arouses 
the conscience and arrests the steps of tiie un- 
thinking ; they rush into the ordinary dangers of 
a religious life with heedlessness. But great and 
alarming temptations do not frequently occur; 
we are made negligent of religion, and plunged 
into guilt, gradually, by giving way to the smaller 
temptations, by the want of vigilance, and by not 
regarding the consequences which the first step 
may bring. And it is only a mind accustomed 
to serious meditation, and deeply impressed with 
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its responsibility to God, which is at all times 
sufficiently awake to discern the silent and con- 
cealed approach of ordinary danger, and suffi- 
ciently resolute to avoid or resist it at first. A 
serious disposition, too, gives a firmness of prin- 
ciple, a power of self-command, a capacity of 
summoning up with force and readiness the 
solemnity of christian motives, which sustains in 
the hour of trial, and enables us^by the grace of 
God to resist temptation with success. " Stand, 
then, in awe and sin not." 

2. A serious disposition is not only thus a 
great security against sin; it is also the best 
ground for the implantation and improvement of 
religious principle and feeling. Without serious- 
ness indeed religion cannot exist; and the 
progress of the religious character is very much 
to be* tested by the increasing degree of serious- 
ness which it produces. Unless we are really 
concerned, and deeply concerned, for our present 
character and our final salvation, we can vainly 
pretend that reUgion has any powerful influence 
over us. A serious disposition is always desi- 
rous of receiving religious impressions, an^ will 
employ all the means and opportunities which 
God grants for acquiring them, with a zealous 
interest The good seed, when scattered abroad, 
finds there a soil fitted for its reception; and 

3 
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religious impressions will therefore be more often 
given, and given with greater power. It is the 
want of seriousness, which renders the various 
means of reUgion upon many minds so utterly 
inefficacious. Their importance is not felt by the 
unreflecting, and they are neglected; or when 
attended to at all, levity as effectually as sin, 
hardens the heart against conviction, and prevents 
any distinct and powerful reception of religious 
truth. 

Religious impressions, in order to be effectual 
and permanent, must be watched, guarded from 
injurious influences, nourished by careful con- 
templation, confirmed by prayer, and rendered 
practical by deliberately following up the train 
of reflections to which they give rise. When 
this is not done, how deep soever they may have 
oeen at first, they wiU soon be swept away. A 
powerful appeal, or solemn warning may leave 
on a light and giddy mind some reUgious im- 
pression, may awaken to some reflection, may 
excite some concern or fear for final safety, and 
lead to the formation of some good wishes and 
purposes; but how soon are all forgotten, and 
how entirely fruitless are they very often in the 
end! It is only a serious disposition which 
nourishes them with interest and long continued 
care, sufficient to render them effectual to the 
real improvement of the reUgious character. 
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Frequent solitary meditation on the truths and 
duties of religion, is the nurse of all that is pure, 
devout, and holy ; and without it the character 
will always be loose and unsettled. It is only 
by solitary meditation, that those awful motives 
which revelation discloses can be distinctly reaU- 
zed, and can take that powerful hold on the 
imagination and feelings which will give them a 
controlling influence over the conduct. It is 
then only that we can see the world as it is and 
ourselves as we are, and that the reaUties of eter- 
nity, now obscured and placed at a seeming 
distance by the shadows of earth, rise up before 
us in all their inexpressible importance. It is in 
these hours of meditation, that the serious spirit, 
stunned with the noise and wearied with the toils 
of the world, finds her rest, and repairs her 
strength, and feels within herself those high and 
sdiemn anticipations again awakened, which 
speak her relation to scenes and to beings now 
unknown. It is hours like these, which purify 
and spiritualize the character, which redeem the 
heart from the meanness and grossness of earthly 
pasfflon, and prepare us, when the consecrated 
aeason is past, to return again to the trials and 
duties of life, cheered with a better hope, and 
with ajSections resting in heaven. Where is the 
giddy and dissipated who finds in his own life 
those hallowed seasons of meditation ? Does not 
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levity destroy both the inclination to seek, and 
the capacity to maintain and enjoy them ? 

Again. By his various dispensations to our- 
selves or to others, God designs to furnish us 
lessons of wisdom and means of religious im- 
pression and improvement ; but all are often in 
vain to a mind which levity has hardened. It is 
on a serious disposition, that these, as all other 
means of religious improvement, are effectual. 
To a man of this disposition, all around him 
in nature speaks of its great and ever-present 
Author. The circumstances of his own situation, 
incessantly tell him of his dependence and his 
responsibilities; and the vicissitudes which life 
is ever producing in himself or displaying in 
others, lead him to impressive and profitable 
reflection. Dispensations of afliliction are among 
the most powerful means which providence em- 
ploys to discipline our characters. But how 
slight the effect which even these often have on 
a giddy aitd careless disposition ! It sinks for a 
while into melancholy and despair ; and as time 
Ughtens the burthen, solemn considerations de- 
part, and it soon joins itself to the world, light 
and unthinking as before. This is not indeed 
always the case. There are those who once had 
all the levity which the unchastened, unrestrained 
flow of youthfiil spirits could give, and when God 
bowed them to the dust in sorrow, have found 
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that it was indeed good for them to be afflicted. 
But we are to be instructed by the divine ap- 
pointments to others as well as to ourselves, and 
it is generally a serious disposition alone which in 
this case is permanently benefited. From the 
abodes of poverty, from the bed of pain and 
disease, from the house of bereavement and 
death, the gay and imthinking turn with weari- 
ness and disgust ; but the heart of the serious 
man is softened and made better. They help to 
establish his views of the precariousness of every 
thing earthly ; they impress him with the salutary 
conviction of his own exposure to suffering ; they 
bring up before him those final scenes which 
nature contemplates with awe, but which himself 
soon must pass through ; and thus urge on him, 
with greater force, the importance of a prepara- 
tion for that better world where the changes of 
sorrow are unknown. Such a man understands 
how it is better to go to the house of mourning 
than to the house of feasting. 

3. On the discharge of the active duties of a 
religious life, a serious disposition has a very 
important influence. Levity debiUtates the mind, 
deprives it of firmness and hardiness of purpose 
and principle, benumbs the conscience, and re- 
laxes the powers of moral exertion. It leaves no 
vigor, resolution or perseverance. The duties of 
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life are often difficult, and require much of energy 
and determined patience to be discharged aright 
ReUgion requires much self-denial, it calls us to 
make many sacrifices. But for all these, a trifling 
disposition is altogether unprepared. It shrinks, 
enervated and complaining, from the conflict of 
faith, and the high career of difficult and trying 
duty. We need much sober thought on the sub- 
ject of our duties ; or we shall not understand 
them aright, or discern distinctly in what manner 
christian principles are to be apphed to particular 
circumstances. One of the most common errors 
is found in too low an estimation of the strictness 
and extent of the requisitions of the gospel. 
The thoughtless imagine that they can comply 
with all its demands without vigilance, without 
self-denial, without exertion, and by a Ufe, 
defiled indeed with no gross crime, but spent at 
random, vain, useless, unregulated by any distinct 
reference to christian rules; — forgetting that 
"straight is the gate and narrow is the way 
which leadetli unto life, and few there be that 
walk tlierein.'' But the serious and thoughtful 
mind, accustomed to consider this life as it is — 
a transient state of trial, and often to contem- 
plate the world to which it is going, and to 
realize its unearthly nature and its infinite im- 
portance, wiU feel how reasonable and how 
necessary are those requirements of the goepely 
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which call so unperatively to Uves of the strictest 
purity, and the most exalted, uniform, and prac- 
tical piety. 

A dissipated, trifling disposition has a destruc- 
tive influence on some of the best habits and 
affections of the christian character. Prayer^ 
for example, is the greatest means of rehgious 
improvement, and a duty most solemnly enjoined. 
But where the heart is not habitually serious, 
this duty is altogether neglected, or else performed 
in a hurried, formal manner, with a distracted 
mind, and a cold and weary heart — What effect 
has habitual levity on the purity of the heart ? — 
Where the thoughts are permitted to rove idle 
and unchecked, and the imagination is thronged 
with a continual succession of fantastic visions, 
will the heart never be polluted? Would not 
a serious conscience turn with shame and re- 
morse fix)m those fancied scenes, on which the 
vain and dissipated mind often dwells with pas- 
sionate delight ? — A giddy disposition will always 
be deficient in the deep feelings, and practical 
habits of benevolence. It cannot sympathize 
strongly, it avoids the contemplation of actual 
distress, and is incapable of that self-denial, and 
Teaolution, and labor in circumstances of suf- 
fering, which the practical charity of the gospel, 
in many cases renders necessary. The best 
affections of piety, too, — the love of God, 
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gratitude, firm and cheerful trust in his prov- 
idence, controlling desires of his approbation, 
cannot be strongly excited and permanently 
maintained without habitual and serious attention 
to his agency around us, and to his revelations 
of himself. This is essential to keeping ahve 
interesting and impressive views of the character 
and government of God, of our own intimate 
connexion with him, our entire dependence, and 
our numberless obligations. So that without 
habitual seriousness, many of the active duties of 
life will be neglected, or discharged with un- 
faithfulness, and the character will be deficient 
in the best and most important christian graces. 
I have endeavored to illustrate the importance 
of. a serious disposition by pointing out itseflfects. 
There are more direct reasons, which your own 
minds must realize, which most solemnly declare 
its necessity. You believe yourself now, and 
every instant of your life, in the immediate pre- 
sence of the most high God ; that his eye is upon 
you in every scene of hfe; that he witnesses 
every vain imagination which arises in your mind, 
every idle word which bursts from your hps, 
every deed of folly and of guilt. In his presence, 
wiD you not stand in awe ? You think of yourself 
now as in a state of trial ; you acknowledge your 
everlasting welfare to be entirely dependent on 
your present conduct ; and you know that when 
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solitude has calmed your hurried spirit, ask 
yourself, Why was I brought into the world, and 
for what end am I living ? Is this Ufe the whole 
of my existence, and will all be terminated to me 
for ever when I sleep in the dust ? If not, 
whither am I tending ? and what will become of 
me ? What is that future existence of which my 
own heart speaks so awfully within me, and which 
the word of God so solemnly reveals? What 
must I do ? What must I become, in order that 
that world may be to me one of joy ? How does 
my life now correspond with what God requires ? 
How long shall I certainly live, that my character 
may be amended, and that heaven may be sure ? 
Is it possible that I may lose heaven by my neg- 
ligence ? Shall I Uve then at random ? Is death 
rapidly approaching me, and ^is the time of my 
departure uncertain ? What wiU be my condition, 
if all my opportunities, and all the privileges 
which God in mercy has bestowed, should fail at 
last of making me wise unto salvation? 
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MARK XII. ao. 

THOU 8HAI.T lATB THB LiORD THY QOD WITH AJAs THT HXABT, AMD 
WITH ALL THT 80UI«, AKD WITH ALL THT MIITD, AlTD WITH ALL 
THT STKXRGTH. TBI! If THB FIKST COMMAJfDMKlfT. 

You have doubtless often remarked the singu- 
lar fulness and strength of expression in this 
command of our Saviour. The variety of phrases 
employed not only render^ the command itself 
more forcible, but also guards against misappre- 
hensions of the nature of the affection it enjoins. 
While by the phrase, " thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul," 
hvely, strong and permanent feelings are de- 
manded ; the next phrase ^^ with all thy mind," 
or intellect, teaches that this love is to be jational, 
well-regulated, and such, in its causes and in- 
fluences, B3 the soundest understanding may 
approve ; and when it is added ^^ with all thy 
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strength," we are told that it is to be practical, to 
influence our ordinary conduct, to direct our 
exertions and employ our strength in works of 
obedience and duty. 

" This is the first commandment." It is so, 
because a devout regard to the Deity is the very 
foundation of all religion ; because our obligations 
to the love of God are more numerous and more 
imperative, than to any other disposition or duty ; 
and because this command is more comprehen- 
sive in its nature, more important and universal in 
its influence, and more beneficial in its effects, 
than any other can be. 

As a rule of conduct, the love of God will 
enter into every action, extend to feelings and to 
circumstances which laws cannot reach, and 
easily decide in cases too minute or too compli- 
cated for any general directions to solve. It 
flimishes, too, a motive, which waits not for de- 
liberation or reasoning to call it into action, 
which influences where all other motives would 
be vain, which metes not its obedience in stinted 
and narrow measure, but is prodigal in service to 
Grod. In a word, for the want of this, nothing 
can compensate ; without it, obedience is waver- 
ing, languid and joyless ; while itself may supply 
the place of all other moral excitements and rules. 
It is nol wonderfiil, then, that Jesus should en- 
join, as the first command of his religion, " TIkw 
shalt love the Lord thy God." 
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Little obaenration is needed to convince us, 
that many misapprehensions prevail as to the 
nature and origin of the disposition enjoined in 
the text There are many, who, from want of 
culture, from peculiar dispositions^ or habits of 
mind, are accustomed to consider all religiow 
subjects as enveloped in a strange mysteriotisr- 
ness. The love of God, by such persons, m 
considered as something inexplicable and incom* 
prehensible, milike all other affections, entirely 
beyond our power to acquire, and only to be 
conmiunicated to the heart by miraculous inter^ 
ference. It sometimes happens that those of 
cooler minds conibund, on this subject, the cause 
and the effect, and conmder the love of God, not 
as an affection of the heart, but as a particidar 
course of external conduct, which is prc^rly the 
resoh and expression of that affection. They 
view it as simply a regular discharge of outward 
duties, without any strict regard to the feelings 
and principles from which they should spring. 
On the other hand, a fervid excitement of animal 
feebngs, unaccountaUe zeal, the tumult of wild 
and agitated passions, or a groundless and daring 
ccxifidence, is made to take place of that humble 
and rational affecticm, whose sincerity is tested 
only by the fruits of a pure and holy Ufe. In this 
discourse I shall hope to correct these views by 
endeavoring to illustrate the nature and sources 
of the love of God. 



r 
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I remark, first, that there is nothing mysterious 
or inexpUcable in that love of God enjoined by 
our text It is no unaccountable impulse com- 
municated without our knowledge, and enkindled 
only by miraculous operation. It is no passionate 
excitement and ecstasy of feeling, awakened we 
know not how, supported by no reasons, governed 
by no rule, unattainable by our exertions, and 
uncertain in its effects. It is a disposition which 
all can understand, and which all can acquire, 
and maintain. It is nothing surpassing our nature, 
or opposed to it It is no new affection super- 
added to our hearts, but only a new and hoUer 
direction of affections which already exist there. 
The love of God is an affection equally inteUi- 
gible in its nature, equaUy capable of being dis- 
tinctly traced to rational and consistent causes, 
equaUy attainable by our exertions, and equally 
plain and certain in its effects, as the love of man. 

God has warmed and ennobled our hearts with 
certain affections which distinctly correspond to, 
and tend towards, their pecuhar objects. He 
has implanted in us original feelings of reverence, 
of gratitude, of esteem, of love. Whenever an 
object corresponding to these affections, and 
suited, by its nature, to excite them, is presented 
with distinctness and force to the mind, these 
feelings are awakened. Their moral character 
is determined simply by the object to which they 
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are directed. When they are directed towards 
human beings, they are benevolent affections, and 
constitute the love of man ; and when they are 
directed to the Creator and Father of all, and 
rest supremely on him, they then constitute that 
love of God, which our Saviour so powerfully 
enjoins. 

In this view, the love of God perfectly corres- 
ponds, in its nature, with the love of man. It is 
composed of the same affections, it arises from 
corresponding sources, and will be characterised 
by corresponding effects. The difference between 
the two dispositions arises only from the infinite 
disparity between their objects ; the immeasura- 
ble distance between the awful majesty and im- 
maculate perfections of God, and the frailty and 
sin which defile the most venerable and amiable 
of those who bear his image on earth. In this 
view there is nothing mysterious, irrational, or 
unaccountable in the love of God. It arises 
amply from our being habitually impressed mth 
those views of the character and agency of God, 
^hich are suited to call forth the sentiments of 
reverence, gratitude, esteem, and affection. 

Consider then the character of God, without 

any immediate relation to ourselves; and even 

here you will see the reasonableness and obhga- 

'tion of the command to render him your love. 

his power, so universal and uncontrola- 
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Ue ; his knowledge, which marksr even the Uikkg 
sparrow, and numbers the hairs of our heads; 
his wisdom, so wonderful in working, so exhaost-* 
less in resources. Attend to the manifeslatiOM 
of these perfections, inscribed alike on the dmt 
of the earth, and written in charactefrs of gtory 
by the stars of heaven. Remember it was his 
voice, which called this universe of wonders from 
nothing ; bis hand, which now sustains Ht^ earA 
amidst the void ; Yna influence, which iirst kiodled 
the flames of the sun, and daily sends him forAr 
on his race of glory, rejoicing in his strei^tllr 
Contemplate the immensity of God's aniverse, 
and the myriads of known and miknown befigs 
which people it with life ; and then try to reaUxe, 
that should his agency for a moment be svs^ 
pended, alt would vanish, and amidst the awful 
solitude God would alone remain. Do yon not 
see here traces of perfection, which should fitt 
you with reverence and awe ? 

But think not of God merely as venerable m 
power and wisdom. Conceiver if you can, that 
everlasting faithfelness, on which the hopes of n 
dependent creati<»i rest ; that holiness, so spofr 
less, that the heavens are impure before: faim ; 
and that goodness, vast as his nnivei^ and en^ 
less as eternity. This is tiie character whiebcailr 
for your love ; and what heart should not render 
it, which can discern and Ibel thfe exceUency* ef 
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moral perfection ? Men do not think of God 
with reverence and affection, because their views 
of his character are so unsettled, indefinite, and 
unworthy. Their conceptions of God are taken 
up at random, are received by accident, or formed 
in carelessness. They heed not the voices re- 
sounding through creation, which proclaim the 
majes^ and mercy of its author. They are not 
accustomed to that soUtary contemplation, which 
alone can realize subjects of a spiritual and un- 
earthly nature ; nor to that silent and hallowed 
meditation on his character, which alone can 
correct their false views, can purify and elevate 
their conceptions, and cause them to see God as 
he is. And in proportion as we " acquaint our- 
selves with God," in proportion as our views of 
his character lose their confusedness and become 
more definite, consistent, and worthy, we shall 
look to him with sentiments of deeper reverence, 
and more confiding and fervent love. 

The love of God, however, arises less from 
abstract contemplations on his character, than 
firom viewing him in relation to other beings, and 
to ourselves. " We love him," said an apostle, 
^'because he first loved us." We should love 
him, too, for his goodness to our fellow beings. 
When the exclusive pursuit of our own interest 
has not chilled the feelings and contracted the 
heart, we naturally take pleasure in the happiness 

5 
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of Others, we sympathize somewhat with their 
gratitude, and regard their benefactor with esteem 
and affection. Who loves not the man who is 
steadily employing his powers and resources in 
lessening the sufferings and promoting the welfare 
of others, though his kindness reach not us? 
When we read the history of distant nations and 
of other times, who thinks not with delight of the 
philosopher or the patriot whom God raises up to 
guide, adorn, and bless them, though ourselves 
reap no benefit from their labors ? * Is it unrea- 
sonable then, to dwell with reverence and love 
on that Almighty Parent of all, whose goodness 
has been from everlasting, and whose tender 
mercy, from the infancy of creation, hsus been 
communicating blessings to all his works ? 

We are too apt to regard the Deity as a dis- 
tant, solemn being, unmoved by affections, ab- 
sorbed in himself, and caring for his creatures 
only as they carry forward his plans, and witness 
his glory. With this view the glow of devotion 
departe ; there seems something unamiable and 
repulsive, and we think of God with at best a 
distant respect and solemn awe. But we should 
rather regard him, as the scriptures reveal him 
to us, — ^as a benevolent father, surrounded by his 
universal family, whom he created to make hap- 
py ; on whom he. ever looks with affectionate 

* Cappe'f Diicounet, p. 110. 
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interest, and in whose improvement and felicity 
he rejoices. Do you need this view to be illus- 
trated ? Look abroad then, on the grandeur and 
magnificence of his creation^ and say, if in its 
order and harmony, its majestic and unvarying 
laws, and its beneficent influences, you discern 
not the marks of a benevolence, which watches 
for the welfare of his creatures ; say, if in all the 
complicated machinery and numberless contri- 
vances in nature, you can find any one, whose 
design is to produce only suffering ; and if you 
discern not countless evidences, that God designs 
and desires the happiness of his chUdren. 

Consider, how much this benevolent design of 
God is in fact answered, even in the narrow 
circle which our eyes can embrace. Observe 
how much the happiness of even the lowest 
orders in creation is contrived for, and is pro- 
moted. How many myriads of beings, animated, 
active, and happy in their existence, fill the air, 
beat the earth, or sport in the wave. Think how 
endless the variety of wants in each dififerent 
class ; even the food of one will not suit another ; 
and how constantly returning are the wants of 
each separate individual. Yet all these are pro- 
vided for, and all in some way express their 
happiness. When you go forth in the morning 
of spring, and look on the various orders of 
insects and animals, with which God has peopled 
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the air and the earth, do not their wild and 
sportive motions, their incessant and unneeded 
activity, and their songs of joy, testify as strongly 
as language could do, their exultation and delight 
in the existence with which they are blessed? 
And is not that Being, who, amidst the immensity 
of his creation, overlooks not the least of his 
works, who continually provides for and imparts 
happiness to the wild beast of the desert, and 
the insect of the air, — is not that Being worthy 
of your veneration and your love ? 

Would you gain loftier views of that goodness 
which calls for your love, raise your eyes from 
these lower objects to man and to society. Read 
the history of our race, and learn with what 
wisdom and benignity the events of our world 
have in past times been ordered; behold the 
Almighty from apparent evil educing real good, 
steadily carrying on, in every age, the progressive 
scheme of human improvement, and causing 
even the gloomiest convulsions of society, and 
the wrath and crimes of men, to accomplish 
some purpose of mercy. 

Look around you on men as they now are, and 
where will you find one individual, whose exist- 
ence on the whole has not been a blessing, and 
for whose happiness God has not made some 
peculiar provision ? Consider how many are the 
capacities of pleasure with which our nature is 
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endued, which are not essential to our existence, 
but are only bestowed to render life more happy ; 
and think how constantly these capacities are 
filled with enjoyment. Observe the various de- 
lights fiimished for the eye and the ear, for the 
smell and the taste, for the imagination and the 
intellect. Consider the pleasures of friendship, 
the comforts of domestic life, the conmion en- 
joyments of daily intercourse and mutual good 
offices, and the security and blessings of civil 
society. Remember how extensive is all this 
enjoyment ; that the most needed blessings are 
the most common ; and that the same general 
laws which are dispensing benefits to those we 
see, are showering them equally on every region, 
and every tongue. Number, if you can, the 
myriads of human beings, whose hearts at this 
moment are swelling with joy or with hope ; and 
then say, if the Being, who is constantly bestow- 
ing so great and so various happiness to men, is 
not to be praised for his goodness, and has not a 
claim on your love. 

Do you need stronger claims ? Think then of 
your own situation, and of that ceaseless mercy 
which has sustained and blessed you all your 
past Ufe, and which sustains and blesses you still. 
Who gave you life at the first, and protected it 
in those hours of helplessness when no human 
care alone could have foreseen, nor human ten- 
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demess alone could have supplied your wants? 
Who guarded you amid the perils and exposure 
of youth, saved you in hours of danger, raised 
you from beds of sickness, and called back your 
steps from the gates of the grave ? Who now 
supports the life, and blesses you in the friend- 
ship, of your nearest connexions? Is it your 
own power which renders your labors effectual to 
your prosperity, which causes your fields to ripen 
with fruit, or returns your ships laden ¥nth 
wealth ? Can you depend on yourself for even 
the most common blessings? Dare you trust 
your own care to defend the hours of your rest, 
and keep the slumbers of night from ending in 
the sleep of death ? Will you rely on your own 
wisdom to guard you from the accidents which 
threaten you at every step, or the diseases you 
may drink in with every breath of air ? or is it 
your own precaution which keeps these feeble 
channels of blood from bursting, or your reason 
fi'om being overwhelmed with madness and de- 
spair? In all this do you not every moment 
depend upon God? Is he not every moment 
blessing you? And ought not this to awaken 
you to gratitude and love ? 

But is the goodness of the All-Mercifiil limited 
to this life ? Does it care for nothing but our 
bodies ? Has it made no provision for the welfare 
of our souls ? Will all be over when our eyes 
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are closed on this world ? Open the book of his 
revelation, and it will tell you that here you see 
but the beginnings of his mercy ; it will disclose 
to you a nobler world where his faithful children 
will be for ever blessed. How many means hath 
he given us of knowing his will and preparing 
for heaven ! With what plainness and affection- 
ate particularity hath he instructed us in his 
word ; how many powerful and touching motives 
hath he there set before us ; what revelations of 
glory hath he made to animate and console us ; 
and with what mingled solemnity and tenderness 
hath he warned us from the error of our ways, 
and entreated us to flee from the wrath to come ! 

If this condescending goodness of God in thus 
teaching beings so frail and erring as we, be not 
sufficient, what think ye of his last and greatest 
gift ? For us God gave his Son to be our instruc- 
ter, example and guide. For our sakes he gave 
him to be a persecuted sufferer, ^^a man of sor- 
rows and acquainted with grief,'' from his birth 
in the manger of Bethlehem, till he slept in 
Joseph^s tomb. Is there not here an evidence of 
God^s mercy to us, which no love of ours can 
equal or repay ? 

When you have contemplated this various and 
wonderful goodness of God, then think of your- 
selves. What are we, that He should thus be 
mindful of us ? and where should we have been. 
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had his benefits to us been measured by our 
deserts? How faint and wavering are the 
strongest affections which ever have risen to him ! 
How seldom have our thoughts been with him, 
dependent, protected, and blessed as we are by 
him! How many are the commands we have 
wholly neglected, or imperfectly obeyed, or vio- 
lated in heedlessness and presumption! How 
often might God have cut us off in the midst of 
our guilt, in the very moment of transgression, 
and called us from the world in a state most unfit 
for death! But be has spared us; and with 
unwearied patience and unabated kindness, con- 
tinues to save us from misery and to crown us 
with mercy. Ought not this view of ourselves 
and of God, not only to render us humble, but 
to awaken us to grateful and fervent love ? 

Such are the feeUngs which unite to form the 
love of God, and such are the sources from 
which they spring. And in these views God is 
as distinct and inteUigible an object of the affec- 
tions, as a human benefactor or an earthly parent 
can be. I have set before you but hints of the 
reasons why God is to be loved ; perhaps they 
have been too general to impress or affect you ; 
but it becomes you to remember and to complete 
them. And when, in your seasons of retirement 
and contemplation, you endeavor to reaUze the 
perfections of the All-Merciful, and to number 
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the ceaseless and boundless blessings which he 
has conferred ; you cannot but feel your obUga- 
tions to cherish sentiments Uke those which 
prompted the sublime devotions of the prophet : 
^^ Whom have I in heaven but thee, and there is 
none on earth that I desire in comparison with 
thee. As the hart panteth after the water brooks, 
so longethmysoulyO Lord, fqr thee. When shall 
I come and appear before thee ? My flesh and 
heart fail, but thou art the strength of my heart, 
and my portion for ever." 
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RELIGIOUS SINCERITY. 



2 CORINTHIANS I. 12. 

rOK, OUE &B10ICINO It THIS, THX TESTIMONY OF OUA COlTSCIBirCC, 
THAT IIV SIMPLICITT AlTD GODLY SINCERITY WE HAVE HAD OUR 
C0NYEE8ATI0N IN THE WORU). 

The general import of the term Sincerity, is 
freedom from disguise, and undissembled open- 
ness of character and conduct. The term is 
capable of various appUcations ; and its moral 
import is determined by the character of the 
quaUties or the actions to which it is appUed. A 
man may be sincerely vicious, a furious bigot, 
sinterely hardhearted ; and in these cases, to call 
him sincere, cannot be considered as bestowing 
very high praise. No one is to be commended 
for being openly profligate in principle or prac- 
tice ; but is rather to be considered as evincing 
a greater want of moral feeling, than when he 
disguises in some degree his real sentiments, and 
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covers his conduct under the veil of decent con- 
ceahnent Sincerity alone is no substitute for 
other virtues, nor will it alone save us from crim- 
inality and condemnation. The justness and ap- 
plication of this remark will be understood by a 
more particular illustration. 

The duty of a Christian is comprehended in a 
right belief, and a right practice. In respect to 
both, sincerity alone, as the term is commonly 
applied, is clearly insufficient 

With respect to practice, it is not sufficient 
that we perform what we think to be our duty, 
however sincerely, unless we have previously en- 
deavored rightly to understand what our duty is. 
We are evidently responsible to God, for the cor- 
rectness of our notions of duty, so far as he has 
given us the means of knowing it, as well as for 
our obedience to its laws when known. Every 
one conversant with history will recollect many 
instances of oppression and violence, committed by 
men who were wrought up to a persuasion of the 
rectitude of the acts, and of their own obligation to 
perform them. If they had the means of knowing 
their duty better, their sincerity in crime surely did 
not render them innocent. Among professed 
beUevers in Christianity, there have been sects 
which directly authorized and enjoined the gross- 
est vices. Can you conceive the disciples of 
these sects justifiable, when in their hands were 
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the rules of the gospel conunanding them to pu- 
rity and godliness ? It would not now be difficult 
for many a man, by inattention to truth, by sc^^his* 
tical reasoiuBgts and the ilhisioiis of ikncy, to 
persuade himself that some particular «ct^ «1« 
though directly at war with die plain comn»iids 
of the gospel, is yet to him innocent and obliga- 
tory. Yet we should swerve greatly from the 
strictness of christian principle, if we imagine that 
this persuasion, thus produced, destroys in the 
least degree the criminaUty of the act. 

The truth is, we must in all cases take into 
oon^deration, the means and opportunities en* 
joyed by the individual, of gaining the knowledge 
of his duty, and the degree of care and consci- 
entiousness with which he has improved dientw 
We can consider no error of conduct innocent^ 
which does not ar^e from invincible ignoranoe ; 
and its guilt is in proportion to the degree m 
which it might and ought to have been avoided^ 
And whenever from the influence of evtf prejo^ 
dices vokintar^y indidged, from obENuacy^ prides 
xjir sensual passion, from superficial and careien 
inquiry, or comjrfet^ inattention and negledt tf 
the ifieans of religious knowledge, we vMate the 
chrbtkn commands, vioder false notions tDfdntyi, 
sinoerity of persuasiofn Can in no degree exone- 
rate from ]guilt. 

We mre to apply the same ndes of judging to 
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cases of erroneous belief. There have doubtless 
been persons sincerely persuaded that Christianity 
is not true. Yet we cannot consider such persons 
innocent, however sincere, if their infidelity arose 
fix)in want of careful examination of Christianity 
itself, and of the evidence on which it claims to be 
received as divine. It is said that one of the most 
aUe and acute of modem unbehevers acknowledge 
ed, that he had never read the New Testament with 
attention. It would be an unauthorized stretch 
of candor to think his uhbeUef justifiable merely 
because it was sincere ; or to consider that his 
crkninality was not rather increased by his wilful 
disregard of the means of investigatiilg the truth 
of the christian system. With regard to the 
views which Christians themselves entertain of 
the truths of their religion, sincerity of belief is 
not alone sufiicient ; the disposition to seek the 
truth, and tiie conscientious employment of the 
means of arriving at it, are essential. The want 
of this, manifests a want of that principle of faith 
vrfiich ^justifies.' In forming our opinions of 
christian doctrines we are to examine the scrip- 
tares with dUigence, and with mmds sincerely 
fiesifxms of knowing the truth, and determined to 
eisibrace it, however opposed it may be to preva- 
lent prejudices, or favorite opinions. Errors in 
Sdth, like errors in practice, are crimiiial, when 
&e them they irise from unfaithful iiH|piiry, the 
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influence of bad passions, or the wilful neglect of 
those means and opportunities which God has put 
in our power, of rightly understanding the truths 
which his gospel was designed to reveal. 

Our text refers exclusively to the religious 
practice of the Apostle. " Our rejoicing is this, 
the testimony of our conscience, that in simpU- 
city and godly sincerity, we have had our conver- 
sation in the world.^^ This is the happiest state 
which a Christian can experience ; when his own 
conscience is at rest with himself, and in peace 
with God, and he can look upward with an humble 
assurance of divine favor, and forward with a 
hope full of immortality . It is a state which all 
may covet, but with regard to which it is possible 
for us to delude ourselves ; and it should ever be 
our prayer to God, that he would save us from 
self-deception, and groundless security; would 
enable «s to know ourselves as we are, and to 
indulge no hopes of the future, which are not 
founded in truth. 

In order to this, let us inquire how we may 
know when we are sincerely religious. 

1. In the first place, religious sincerity is not 
inconsistent with many imperfections. From 
situation, limited advantages, and bigoted society, 
there may exist much ignorance, strong preju- 
dices, and narrowness of feeling', in an individual 
who is most truly desirous to know and obey all 
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the will of God, and who has acquired many of 
the best graces of the christian character. From 
the frailty of his nature, there may be some, but 
not habitual, neglects or violations of duty, which 
arise from real infirmities, surprise, inadvertence, 
or the sudden attack of powerful temptation. 
In a moment of high excitement, such a man 
may give way to a violent temper, which on all 
other occasions he resolutely controls. The most 
patient may sometimes be irritated; the most 
temperate by importunity and want of caution 
may be unconsciously betrayed. You cannot 
doubt the general sincerity of rehgious character 
in Job, though, when stung with insupportable 
pains, he bewailed the hour of his birth ; or in 
Peter, though in sudden danger his impetuosity 
led him to a denial, which was immediately 
effaced by tears of bitterness. In a moment of 
carelessness, who may not suddenly fail ? Nor 
ought the occasional languor in rehgious duties, 
winch an infirm body or a fatigued mind pro- 
duces, to cause those whose piety is habitual, to 
doubt their own sincerity. Perfection is not 
requisite to sincerity. All have sinned; and 
wert thou strict to mark iniquity who could stand ? 
In the beginnings of a christian Ufe, many may-be 
the failures over which the sincerest disciple may 
have reason to mourn. ^ The influence of religion 
must always be gradual. The path of the just 
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flhineth more and more unto the perfect day — 
but its morning commences in darkness, and a 
cloud often may overshadow the brightness of its 
course. We may be equally sincere in purpose, 
when our christian character is commencing in 
weakness and imperfection, as when its habits 
are matured by time, and more able to withstand 
temptation. 

2. If you would know whether you are sin- 
cerely religious, you must examine the prevalent, 
habitual tenor of your life. Not single acts, but 
the whole current of our conduct must decide 
cmr reUgious character. What then is the lead^ 
ing object of your Ufe, deliberately proposed, and 
kept always in view, and to which all else is con-^ 
sidered as subordinate ? What is the contrdling 
motive, which runs through life, directing and 
governing all your pursuits ? ' If on serious ex- 
amination, you find that your habitual disposition 
and earnest endeavor is to obey the will of Gpd ; 
if .the desire to gain his approbation be ygiir 
ruling motive ; if you covet his favor above all 
things, and feel that without it nothing can bleas 
you ; you surely have no reason to doubt your 
religious sincerity. Is your own conduct steadily, 
though perhaps <^len imperfectly, gov^nfd by a 
reference to the divine will? Amidst idl yow 
Culures, do you constantly and earnestly endear 
vor to acquire that exalted character, whwh tbo 
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gospel of Christ demands? Is there nothing 
which causes you more sorrow, than the remem- 
brance of your neglects and transgressions of 
duty ? When you have failed in obedience, are 
you stung with shame and remorse', and urged in- 
stantly to more vigorous exertion ? If you can 
answer such questions satisfactorily, you may 
without presumption rejoice with the Apostle, that 
in simplicity and godly sincerity you have your 
conversation in the world. 

In estimating the sincerity of our religious 
characters, it is well to compare the strength and 
prevalence of our religious affections, with those 
which have the world or other men for their ob- 
jects. If we have a less habitual or Iqss powerful 
purpose to serve God, than to acquire those 
worldly objects, whatever they may be, on which 
our desires are placed, we certainly cannot be- 
lieve ourselves sincerely and devotedly religious. 
Of the sincerity of our regard to earthly friends, 
we do not doubt. And how are we assured of 
its truth? It is sometimes languid, but never 
destroyed. It is immediately roused by opposi- 
tion, it is ever awake to every thing which would 
injure them, it urges us to avoid every thing which 
would offend, and habitually to consult their hap- 
piness. And it is thus with the love of God, 
where it truly exists. It may sometimes appear 
to slumber, but never entirely ceases. It is easily 

7 
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excited anew in its strength, and pervades the 
whole conduct with an influence which is habit- 
ually felt, however it may, Uke all other affections, 
vary at different seasons in its degrees of live- 
liness. 

3. Our religious sincerity is to be tested by the 
universality of our obedience. No delusion is 
greater than that of imagining ourselves truly re- 
hgious, while we live in the habitual indulgence 
of any one known sin. " Whosoever shall keep the 
whole law, and yet offend in one point, he is guilty 
of all." He manifests a want of the first princi- 
ple of christian character, the honest and deter- 
mined intention of living up to tlie full strictness 
of the christian laws. The spirit of the rule 
equally comprehends neglects ; and there is great 
reason for self-distrust, so long as we are wilfully 
negligent of a known and positive duty. What 
would you think of a child, who, though obedient 
in those instances which suited his incUnation, 
should habitually, and on all occasions, transgress 
one of your positive rules, or treat with constant 
and wilful negligence, any one of your injunc- 
tions? You would believe him less sincerely 
desirous of gaining your approbation, than of 
consulting his own pleasure. Thus should you 
judge of your own sincerity towards God, when 
you are willing habituaUy to omi or vipUt^^ Viy 
cme of his commandfu 
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Of the christian dispositions there are some 
which gain httle praise from the world. It ^e- 
qmres resolution and self-denial to practise the 
fiaeek, lowly, unaspiring, forgiving spirit of the 
goq>el. Some of its duties will expose you to 
remarii ; or they may excite the censure or the 
ridicule of the companions with whom society 
connects you. What then is your conduct in re- 
l^iect to these duties ? Are you ever ready and 
determined to discharge them ? Does no fear of 
IMn's opinion, no corrupt maxim of the world, 
M force of prevalent example, no custom of so- 
ciety however widely extended, ever destroy .your 
tiesolutions, lead you to practices contrary to the 
l^rit of the christian rule, or cause you to 
neglect What conscience assures you is your duty P 
As^ you determined to make every sacrifice of 
^ntenietice and reputation, of profit and plea- 
fHxt^j which is necessary to the attainment of the 
^rity and sanctity of a perfect Christian ? Temp- 
taiKMlis ofteii assail you. Do not think yourself 
ittijtti^re, because you are attacked ; for it is the 
fieMssary result of our infirm nature, and our 
Condition of trial. But how have these tempta- 
tions been resisted ? Do they habitually over- 
tokne your integrity, or do you rise triumphant 
b^m the struggle with them ? If, on examining 
ycnirself, you are conscious of being resolved to 
^^ to thid uttermMt a christian life ; if you af'e 
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determined to make every sacrifice and exer- 
tion which are demanded ; if you rehgiously in- 
tend to make no compromise with sin, to over- 
come every temptation, and to fail from no 
requirement of tlie gospel ; then the best assur- 
ance of sincerity is yours, and the brightest pro- 
mise of a reward in heaven. 

4. Our religious sincerity is to be tested by our 
private conduct. It is not impossible that other 
motives than those of religion may preserve us, 
when exposed to the eyes of the world, from the 
neglect or the transgression of christian duties. 
The light, which shines bright before men, may 
spring from corruption, and be fed in secret by 
hypocritical and unclean bands. If we would 
know our own sincerity, we should consider what 
we are in those situations, which man cannot 
know, and where no eye but that of God is upon 
us. Consider then, whether the power of reli- 
gion controls and governs you in secret equally 
as in public ; whether the authority of the divine 
laws, unsupported by the authority of human 
opinion and human law, is at all times, and in all 
places, suificient to restrain you from sin, and to 
urge you to resolute obedience. Are you as 
strictly just, when you can violate the rules of 
justice with advantage and impunity, as though 
the hand of civil law could reach and punish you ? 
An you as ready to be charitable, when your 
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kindness and your alms arc known only to God, 
as when you are sure of receiving the applauses 
of men ? Is the same mildness of temper shewn 
to your family, and to those who are dependent 
upon you, as you would fain exhibit in your pub- 
Uc intercourse with society? Is there no sin 
which you practise, no duty which you neglect, in 
secret ? Are you equally cautious of speaking 
evil of your neighbor, when concealment is sure, 
as when detection is certain ? What are the re- 
straints which you exercise over the secrets of 
your own bosom — ^your thoughts, your imagina- 
tions, your concealed desires?* We can have 
Uttle claim to religious sincerity, if our obedience 
to the christian laws be only the garment which 
we would wear in public, to be laid aside, when 
the occasion of display is past ; if the gospel have 
not an equal power over us in every situation, 
and reach not to every scene of concealment, and 
the inmost motions of our hearts. 

5. Another indispensable test of sincerity is 
religious progress, Tfhe rewards of religion are 
80 vast, that we cannot sincerely seek them ; 
the character required is so exalted, that we can- 
not sincerely determine to attain it ; without 
being anxious for unceasing improvement. And 
difficulties and obstacles to progress in religious 
character are so many and so great, that constant 
advancement demonstrates both the sincerity and 
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the strength of religious principle. We are to 
judge of our advancement in the christian Ufe, by 
the growth of a serious devotional spirit, of de- 
termination to obedience, and an increased ten- 
derness of conscience. It is true, that from frailty, 
or from unfavorable circumstances, intervals may 
pass away in the life, which are productive of no 
visible progress ; and we must always take long 
periods into consideration, if we would judge 
concerning any permanent improvement of cha- 
racter. But when the general course of life rolls 
on, and adds no effectiveness to the principles, 
habits, and affections of the christian character ; 
when all have been silently decaying, or we have 
hardly maintained the degree of sanctity which 
God's grace once enabled us to acquire^*^it is 
time to look about us with anxiety and fear. And 
if we can then contemplate failure and decay 
without emotion, without concern, without ear- 
nest resolutions and endeavors to amend, we shall 
have great reason to apprehend that there re- 
mains in us very little of religious sincerity. 
When you would judge of yourself then, consider 
what progress in religion, what efforts for im- 
provement you have made; and if your own 
conscience can tell you, that though there may 
have been intervals of imperfection and neglect, 
yet you have been gradually increasing in parity 
cf heart and sanctity of life ; that your dutiea are 
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more faithfully discharged, and your temptations 
more successfiiDy resisted ; that your hatred of 
sin and your desires of christian hoUness are in- 
creased, and that a more prevalent and influen- 
tial reference to God's will now rules your life, 
than ever before ; — you have reason to beUeve 
yourself sincerely religious, and to hope with 
humble confidence for the favor of God. 

Religious improvement is impossible without 
the careful use of those means, which inform the 
conscience with just notions of duty, renew our 
serious impressions, and nourish the spirit of 
piety. We ought therefore often to inquire in 
what manner our religious privileges are im- 
proved, and what effects they produce ; and we 
may know much of our present religious state, 
by considering with what degree of care and 
seriousness we study the scriptures in which God 
reveals to us his will ; what seasons we devote to 
that self-examination and meditation, which in- 
struct us in the knowledge of ourselves ; and with 
how much frequency and fervency our prayers 
are offered to Him, who alone can protect and 
sanctify and save us. 



SERMON IV. 



RELIGIOUS IMPROVEMENT. 



1 THESSALONIANS IV. 1. 

WX BESEECH TOU, BRETHREN, AND EXHORT TOU BT THE X^OBD 
JStUt, THAT At TE HAVE RECEIVXD OP Ut HOW TX OUGHT TO 
WALK AlTD TO PLEASE GOD, 80 YE WOULD ABOUlfD MORE AND 
MORE. 

There are few topics of general exhortation 
more often urged by the apostle, than that of 
diligent and persevering exertion for improve- 
ment. And there are few which are more neces- 
sary to be urged with frequency. The occupa- 
tions and amusements of hfe, the force of prevalent 
example, and the general excitement of society, 
unite with the natural propensity to indolence in 
most men, to prevent dehberate and serious ex- 
ertion, though they do not entifely destroy the 
wish, for rehgious improvement There is no 
one who does not feel and acknowledge that he 
ought to be far more religious than he is ; and 
there are few who do not wish to be better. But 
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unproductive wishes do little good; and they 
sometimes appease without just cause the secret 
reproaches of conscience, and produce a delusive 
and dangerous self-satisfaction. We need, not 
merely that good desires should arise in our 
minds, but that they should be formed into deh- 
berate and serious resolutions, and terminate in 
vigorous and persevering efforts for amendment. 
It is to make these efforts that we are called by 
the exhortation of the text. " We beseech and 
exhort you, brethren, as ye have learned how ye 
ought to please God, that ye would abound more 
and more." We cannot reflect on the nature of 
a reUgious Ufe, without feeUng that the exhorta- 
tion is most reasonable and important. For 

In the first place, it is impossible to remain 
stationary in respect to reUgious character. There 
are too many causes perpetually operating to 
change our views, feelings, and habits. Particu- 
lar temptations are continually presenting them- 
selves, which excite our wishes, inflame our evil 
propensities, and seduce us to the neglect or the 
transgression of rehgious duties; and the general 
influence of the world tends to render us indifier- 
ent, forgetful, and careless If the motives to a 
reUgious Ufe are not so habitually kept before the 
mind, as to become more distinctly realized, and 
more powerful in their effect, they are insensibly 
losing their influence. Those principles which 

8 
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are not acquirmg strength by being called into 
constant operation ; those habits of practical 
goodness which are not confirmed by repeated 
exercise ; those feelings of piety which are not 
nourished and invigorated with incessant care ; 
are all fast becoming more feeble, inoperative, 
and cold. So that if we are not making continual 
efibrts for improvement, the adverse influences of 
worldly engagements and temptations will cause 
our christian character to languish and decay. 
Like a loose and exposed bark on troubled waters, 
we cannot be at rest ; and if we are not by care 
and labor forcing upward against the stream, we 
are gradually descending ; we are losing what 
we have acquired of pious dispositions and habits, 
and our past struggles are rendered vain. 

2. A sincerely religious life is always one of 
constant progress. The perfection of the Chris- 
tian in this world consists in his always endeavor- 
ing to do as much as is possible ; in being go- 
verned by the habitual purpose of attaining the 
highest degrees of purity and piety of which hu- 
maa nature is capahle. In proportion as this 
fixed intention does not exist, the genuine spirit 
of the gospel is wanting ; the character is feeble 
and defective at its foundation. Where the liv- 
ing principle of the gospel has become fixed and 
rooted, it cannot remain thus inactive. Like a 
plant it will be rising above the earth, and aspi^ 
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ring nearer to the air of heaven. Its growth may 
be silent and gradual^ and its increase be noted 
only after long intervals; but it is continually 
swelling and hardening its trunk, becoming more 
firm against the storm, more luxuriant in its fdi- 
age, and more abundant in its fruits. When that 
deep and inextinguishable love of moral excel- 
lence, that desire of purity and sanctity, which 
enter so essentially into the christian spirit, are 
truly awakened^ we cannot but be dissatisfied 
with the imperfections of our present character, 
and be excited to rescdute and patient e^rtions for 
amendments The first wish of the heart of a 
sincere disciple is, that the influence of the gos- 
pel over his feelings, and principles^ and habits 
of life, shoold be ever increasing in extent and in 
power. Where the worth of the christian reward 
is realized, shallwe ever feel that we can make 
sttfiicient exertion for its attainment ? When the 
consciousness of our immortal destiny is felt, can 
we ever make sufiicient progress towards it ? Can 
we ever do enough for him that made and con- 
tinually Uesses us, for him that loved and died 
for u»? 

There is no point of religious character fixed, 
which when gained, salvation is for ever secure 
It is only to those who continue patiently per- 
sevenng ib well doing, and to the end of life are 
advancing in th^ duistian course, that eternal 
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life is promised. He that puts his hand to the 
plough and turns back, is unfit for the kingdom 
of heaven. If the heart has once been deeply 
impressed with religious truth, and moved by its 
solemn and touching motives, and becomes again 
hardened or indifferent, — if we once enter on a 
reUgious Ufe with zeal, and that zeal cools, and 
the fervor of pious feehng expires, and vigilance 
and exertion sink into neglect and insensibility ; 
it is clear that the influence of the gospel was but 
superficial and powerless. It will be more difli- 
cult to produce anew any powerful reUgious im- 
pressions ; to infuse a departed Ufe again into the 
decayed system, and to excite an interest and 
earnestness in reUgious duty. It were better for 
us never to have known the way of righteousness, 
than when we have known it, to turn from the 
holy commandment. 

3. In proportion to the advances we make in 
reUgious character, wiU be the facility of further 
improvement. The obstacles which hinder our 
progress wiU be more easily overcome ; the temp- 
tations under which once we sunk will be beheld 
with indifference ; reUgious motives will] rise up 
in our minds more readily and with greater 
power ; our religious principles wiU acquire more 
vigor, effectiveness, and habitual influence. Hab- 
its of pious practice once fixed, are easily improv- 
ed. When good impressions have been nourished, 
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the heart becomes more susceptible of them ; the 
moral sense becomes more delicate, and devout 
feehng more easily enkindled ; and the thoughts 
turn, and the feelings aspire to God and immor- 
tality, as to their natural and leading objects. 
While the aids of the divine spirit, which we are 
taught to beUeve of the greatest importance to 
our sanctification, are bestowed upon us in mea- 
sures corresponding to our own exertions. To 
him that hath, it is given, and from the careless 
and slothful, it is withheld, or is taken away. 

Where the mind is resolutely bent on any one 
object, it is wonderful how every thing is made to 
contribute to its accomplishment. Circumstances 
apparently the most adverse are compeUed to aid 
its progress. Observe the course of an ambitious 
man ; how he rises up under the pressure of ob- 
stacles, and how every event, every companion, 
every change of society, seems to aid his advance- 
ment. And it is thus with the progress of the 
religious character, in those who are determined 
on its constant improvement. Every thing con- 
tributes to strengthen and aid it. If they are 
happy, a grateful spirit is nourished ; if in sorrow, 
their resignation is improving itself. The ordi- 
nary course of daily occupation is furnishing 
continual opportunities for displaying and invigo- 
rating the christian temper. Even temptation 
contributes to give strength to their reUgious 
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principles, being conquered by their influence ; 
their very infirmities and failures are not without 
benefit, as they produce humility and excite to 
vigilance, care, and exertion. In this way, the 
greater the progress we have made, the more is 
our capacity for improvement increased ; every 
thing conspires to aid it ; — and subsequent reU- 
gious advancement is indeed more easy. 

Again ; the happiness of a religious life is in 
proportion to our reUgious progress. Those who 
are in the habit of watching the workings of their 
own hearts, and the manifestations of their own 
characters, are often startled at the discovery of 
unexpected weakness and deficiency^ at the 
springing up of those seeds of corruption which 
they hoped were choked for ever, at the bursting 
forth of those propensities to evil which seemed 
to be conquered and dead. Wc are often made 
conscious, that the real influence of the gospel 
upon us is far more weak and wavering than we 
had fondly imagined, and are compelled to fear, 
lest, in the hour of trial, our principles may fail, 
and our devout resolutions be swept away. It is 
only when the truths of the gospel have sunk so 
deeply and permanently, as to be constantly in- 
creasing in power, and religious habits have been 
matured into a prevalent character, that we can 
rest with some degree of confidence in the hope 
of our own integrity, and go on our way in a 
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spirit of freedom and cheerful hope. As we ad- 
vance in christian attainment, the self-restraints 
which once were difficult become easy, and the 
enjo]rmentfl which it once cost us a pang to relin- 
quish, are given up without regret. We learn 
to act from incUnation, rather than constraint; 
from the love of pious obedience rather than the 
cold conviction of obUgation and duty. The yoke 
of Christ becomes light, and his ways pleasant- 
ness ; and in the consciousness of progressive 
virtue, we find one of the highest of our deUghts, 
and most animating of our encouragements. 
Christiaii, you have felt in past times, the blessed- 
ness which reUgion gives, when your heart has 
been lifted to God with childUke and affectionate 
confidence; when you have found in the con- 
sciousneas of his favor, a peace which no earthly 
changes can take away, and have looked beyond 
this short and troubled existence, with a hope full 
of immortahty. Let this happiness animate you 
to exertion for incessant improvement ; for as you 
advance, it will be ever increasing, until consum- 
mated in the bliss of a happier world. 

There are many indeed to whom religion brings 
little of this peace ; and the reason is, that its 
influence over their lives is so limited and weak. 
They have no more reUgion than is sufficient to 
excite reproach, and embitter their present pleas- 
ure, without being powerful enough to excite them 
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to consistent and thorough virtue. They feel 
what they ought to be, form an occasional reso- 
lution, and sink into inaction; and in looking 
back, can see little in Ufe but habitual failure, 
neglect, and sin, broken resolutions and ruined 
hopes. What wonder that the retrospect makes 
them wretched ? If we desire then to share that 
peace, which religion pours into the heart of the 
sincere, we must be constant and vigorous in our 
exertions for improvement. 

4. There is another view in which it appears 
most necessary to make constant efforts for reli- 
gious improvement. It is the great purpose for 
which life was given, and is continued. We were 
brought into being, not to share a transient joy, 
but to become holy, that we might be meet for 
immortal happiness. The various dispensations 
of God's providence towards us, the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of our condition, the changes of sor- 
row and of joy through which we pass, the duties 
to which we are called, and the instructions which 
we receive, — all are intended to furnish us with 
the means and excitements to constant improve- 
ment of character. So long as life is lengthened 
out, it is only to give space for repentance, and a 
season for the acquisition or amendment of the 
principles and habits of a devoted piety. Shall 
we then suffer the great end of life to be unat- 
tained ? Are we not responsible for all the pro- 
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risions made for our religious advancement ? And 
what will be our condition at last, when every day 
and every hoiir God is in some way wamiag and 
teaching us — ^by the voice of nature within and 
around us, by the appointments of his providence 
to ourselves or others, or by the gospel of his Son 
— ^if all shall prove vain, and Ufe roll away in iie^ 
gleet and mii^provement P From this wotM we 
are rapidly pasinng away. What preparation have 
we made for leaving it ? Is our work accompKsb^ 
ed? Is our salvation secure ? Is there no danger 
of our perishing at last P To what parts of our 
characters or of our Uves can we look as already 
sufficiently conformed to the most indispensable 
requisitions of the gospel P Who can realize what 
Heaven is, and how much must be done to fit us 
for its attainment, without some secret apprehen- 
sions and fears ! Are we willing then to rest con^ 
tented as we are P Is it a time for reUgious negii-^ 
gence, indifference and delay P Are we not urged 
by the most isolemn of motives, to constant and 
eainest exertions P ^Vhat then are the duties we 
have delayed to perform ; the sins with which con- 
science BtiU reproaches us; the dispositions of 
piety which we have neglected to acquire P Let 
us seriously and immediately strive to amend our- 
selves. It cannot be long before all amendment 
will be out of our power for ever. 

9 
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5. We are encouraged, in the last place, to 
religious improvement, by the consideration that 
oar reward hereafter will be prc^iortioQed to our 
present progress. On earth we see the distinc- 
tion nuule by the course of providence between 
the negliactful and die diligent. And this distinc- 
tion terui'mates not at death. In the kingdom of 
Heaven are many mansions ; and we are taught 
by the parable of the talents, that among those 
wlio at last shall enter the joy of their Lord, some 
are appointed to a greater, and others to a leas, 
reward. This world is a scene of education, and 
every advance we make in reUgious culture, quali- 
fies us for nobler offices, and gives the capacity 
for higher joys. If experience can tell you the 
blessedness arising from a sense of God's increas- 
ing favor towards you on earth, with what un- 
known rapture will you at last appear before him, 
if the account you render be that of constant ex- 
ertion, of talents improved to the uttermost, of a 
character ever progressive in piety, and a Ufe of 
which no part has been spent in vain! With 
what feelings you would leave the world, you may 
learn from the solemn and pathetic declaration of 
the venerable apostle. ^^ I am now ready to be 
offered, and the time of my departure is at hand. 
I have fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith ; henceforth there k 
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laid up for inc a crown of righteousness which the 
Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me in the 
last day, and not to lue only, but to all who love 
his appearing. — ^Be ye therefore steadfast and 
immoveable, always abounding in the work of the 
Lord ; forasmuch as ye know that your labor will 
not be in vain." 



SERMON T. 



THE PIETY OF OUR SAVIOUR. 



LUKE VI. 12. 

▲ITD HB WXNT OUT INTO ▲ MOUlTTAIlf TO PRAT, AND COJITUIUKD 

jllia iriGHT iir prater to god. 

The peculiar efficacy of teaching by example 
has always been felt and acknowledged. In order 
to having just notions of our duty, it is important, 
not only that principles be laid down for our di- 
rection, but that we be shewn how they are to be 
appUed, and be enabled to trace their influence 
on die character and conduct of others. And 
when an example is presented in a Ught which in- 
terests, there will be awakened an involuntary 
feeling of emulation, a desire of resembling the 
character which we are taught to admire and love. 

In this view, the life of our Saviour is a very im- 
portant part of the moral system of the Gospel. 
He came to be the example as well as the 
teacher of men. In order to become so, it was 
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Deceesary that he should be placed in fiituations 
like ours ; that, bearing the infirmities of our na« 
ture, encompassed by our wants, and exposed to 
our temptations, he might mark out by his own 
conduct, the course in which we should walk 
through trial, and difficulty, and danger. And 
his condition in the world, separated from his 
miraculous agency, was indeed like that of a 
common man, though it was one of extremest 
exposure and suffering. We may follow him like 
a brother in frailty, and danger, and trouble, frmn 
the manger where his infancy was laid, to the 
tomb where he slept to be troubled no more. He 
was tried like us, at one time by hunger and 
thirst, and then by festivals, and feasts ; now 
he was persecuted by enemies, now was sur- 
rounded by affectionate, though bigoted friends; 
here his ambition was assailed, and there his 
desire of revenge ; — sometimes he was insulted 
and reviled, sometimes was received with shouts 
of hosanna, and eagerly followed by multitudes 
who would raise him to regal power ; now the 
great success which attended him was a tempta* 
tion to his vanity, and would urge him to relax 
hifi diligence and labor ; and now the dulness of 
his disciples, his perverted instructions, and the 
obstacles which thronged his way, seemed almost 
mfficient to reduce him to weariness, disgust, 
ttd despair. Now these temptations are the 
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Mme in nature, though not m degree^ with thorn 
of our common life ; like these are the occasions 
xm which we are commonly called to manifest 
Che tstrength of our regard to God, and the sin- 
cerity of our disposition to serv^ him. While 
our situations of trial so ftir resemUe his, the 
manner in which our Saviour lived, presents a 
pattern for our imitation at once perfect and at- 
tainable. 

This view of the character of our SavkMor, as 
one of conunoA life^ as one which we nay imi- 
talbe and resemble, is peculiarly applicable to a 
disposition of which the text is a signal expres- 
flioii. I mean the Piety of our Saviour ; and I 
hope, that by dwelling on a few oi the modes in 
which his piety expressed itself^ we may better 
know our own duties, and also attain some more 
distinct and interesting views of his character. 

1. The first thing to be noticed in respect to 
the piety of our Savioor,' is the devotional fiwne 
of ramd in wliich he Beeras habkaafly to have 
been. This devotional eqpirit, we see oantinually 
manifesting itself. It marked the whole coarse 
of his conversations ; it was evinced in the feel- 
ing manner in which he ever q>oke of God ; the 
constancy with which he refenred all aioimd hun, 
— the scenes of nature, the conditions of n^ 
the events of providence, the drcunstanoea ot 
his own situalion and conduct, to Ihb Fadier im 
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heaven. In the flowers of the field, he caUed 
hid disciples to notice the beauty with which God 
had arrayed it. The passing bird (^ the air, he 
points out as an instance of His minute, and ten- 
der, and unceasing providence. The motives by 
which he enforces his instructions are charac- 
terized by the same spirit. If he urges his disci- 
ples to do good, it is that they might become the 
children of the Highest. If he exhorts them to 
let their light shine before men, it is not that they 
might honor their teacher, but glorify their Fa- 
ther in heaven. And the very first petitions in 
the diort prayer which he taught them, were, 
«« hallowed be thy name, thy kingdom come, and 
thy will be done." The thought of God seemed 
thus associated with every thing, and every thing 
was conddered in reference to his agency or his 
approbation. 

There is almost no disposition which it is 
equally important to acquire as this spirit of de- 
votion. It comprehends all other dispositions of 
pie^* And our Saviour's habit of considering 
the <^jects around him, in their connexion 
with Him who created and governs all, is not 
only the natural expression of a devotional 
temper, but also the greatest means of acquiring 
and maintaining it. God is acting all around us, 
though veils of flesh conceal him from our sight. 
He ia united with all the causes which are opera- 
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ting, though we discern in them only the powers 
of nature or the agency of man. He is more in- 
timately present with us than any human being 
can be, though the eye sees him, and the ear 
hears him not. But there is a language in his 
works, in which he speaks to the heart which is 
willing and desirous to know him. As in the 
works, of men, we discern the traces of wisdcMn 
and intelligence; as in the benefits we derive 
fi-om the agency of our fellow-beings, we discover 
the expressions of their interest and kindness 
towards us ; so in all the works and operations 
of God, we may read the notices of his perfec- 
tions, and the expressions of his benignant mercy, 
whenever we are willing deliberately to attend to 
theni. And this attention we should give. Our 
minds should be accustomed to look on the scenes 
of nature, not merely as objects of taste ; not 
merely as exhibiting an inimitable grandeur and 
beauty; not merely as furnishing a constant 
source of refined and innocent delight ; but more 
than all, as indicating that wisdom and benevo- 
lence which created and adorn it. We should 
train our minds habitually to notice the agency of 
God in all the changes which are continually 
taking place, in the various influences of the 
seasons, in the vegetation which blows around us, 
in the brightness of the morning, and the shadovrs 
of night We should see Him in the silent majra- 
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ty of the heavens, and feel him in the gentleness 
of the breeze, as vvrell as when he forces on the 
mind the conviction of his greatness, in the ter- 
rors of the Ughtning and the whirlwind. The 
changes of society, the accidents of hfe, should 
all be traced to his agency and influence. We 
should look on all the beings which inhabit his 
earth, as beings whom he has formed, and ani- 
mated, and sustained, and the sight of their hap- 
piness should guide our thoughts to that universal 
kindness from which all happiness flows. 

The influence of this habitual attention to 
God's agency would be to produce a spirit of 
cheerful, affectionate devotion. Our ideas of the 
divine perfections would become continually 
more distinct, noble and elevated. His charac^ 
ter would be continually presenting itself in a 
manner to interest the feelings. His constant 
presence would be more realized by our hearts, 
and our own intimate relation and dependence, 
with all the associated affections it awakens, 
would be more vividly and permanently felt. 
By encouraging, and, by deliberate effort, main- 
taining this habit, the thought of God would 
become the leading characteristic of our minds, 
aad subordinate to itself all subjects of meaner in- 
terest When silent and alone, our minds would 
involmitarily rise to Him ; and his character, and 
agency, and relation to us, would become the nat- 

10 
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ural objects of our meditations, when unoccupied 
by any immediate concerns. It was such a de- 
votional spirit as this, which was the origin of 
all the expressions of piety in the hfe of our Sa- 
viour. And would we imitate that piety, we must 
acquire and maintain with much attention and 
care, that habitual frame of mind which was thus 
in him. 

2. In the second place, the piety of our Saviour 
was manifested by his referring all his own pow- 
ers and advantages to the Father, and consider- 
ing all as derived from him. 

He not only continually assures us that he ^^came 
not of himself," but that " the Father sent him;" 
thus attributing, with the Apostle, all the benefits 
which flowed from his coming into the world, to 
the mercy of God, who so loved the world tliat he 
gave his Son to save it. He particularly attri- 
butes all the parts of the christian system to God. 
When he speaks of that power of miracles by 
which he was enabled to prove his mission, he 
teaches us to look immediately to the Father who 
gave and continued that power. " The Son can 
do nothing of himself." " The Father that 
dwelleth in me, he doeth the works." If he 
speaks of the religion of mercy which he had 
come to dispense, he points us to God as its 
author. "The words which I speak, I speak 
not of myself; " " my doctrine is not mine, but 
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his who sent me ;'' and '' as the Father hath taught 
me, I speak these things." When he refers to his 
resurrection, he tells us, that it was from the Fa- 
ther that he received the " power to lay down his 
life, and to take it again.'' When he directs the 
minds of his hearers to his future exaltation and 
his second coming, he assures them that it was 
" the Father who had given all things into his 
hand ;'^ that it was " in the glory of the Father," 
that he should hereafter come ; and that it was 
the Father who had *' committed all judgment 
to the Son." He assumes nothing to himself. 
Every thing is referred to God as its Author. 
And his expressions of gratitude for all that he had 
given him, are continually implied or expressed. 

The same feeling of dependence, the same 
grateful sense of God's goodness, ought we to 
exercise. All our blessings, like all his, flow from 
God. We are called indeed to a difierent service, 
and diflferent powers are demanded for our work. 
But as God invested him with all the powers 
necessary' for his undertaking, so he has given to 
us all the ability which we need to accomplish 
the work given us to do. 

And ought not the capacities and powers which 
God has given us, though they be not miraculous, 
to be acknowledged with gratitude ? Though 
our condition be so unlike to his, though we see 
no visible interpositions of providence on our be- 
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half, though we discern not angels ministering to 
us when deserted and in trouble, and see not the 
spirit of grace descending on us as it descended 
to rest on him ; yet are we not entirely dependent 
on God's care ? Is not his providence continu- 
ally encompassing us, protecting us in danger, 
supplying our minutest wants, and surrounding 
us with numberless comforts ? Is not God's spirit 
granted, though it operates silent and unseen, to 
help our infirmities, to sustain our feeble and failing 
exertions, and to sanctify our souls, and prepare 
us for heaven ? Why then shall we not imitate 
the grateful piety of Jesus, and look up from 
amidst all the blessings and privileges he has con- 
ferred upon us, with hearts penetrated and soften- 
ed with fervent thankfulness ? 

3. Again. We see the grateful piety of our 
Saviour expressed on particular occasions when 
his exertions to accomplish God's will were suc- 
cessful. When he was about to raise Lazarus 
from the dead, he lifted up his eyes in grati- 
tude, ^^ Father ! I thank thee that thou hast heard 
me." When he had succeeded in inculcating the 
truths of his religion on the minds of the humble 
and sincere inquirers around him, he blessed 
God that though these things were hidden from 
the wise and learned, they had yet been revealed 
to babes. 

There are continually occurring occasions in 
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his who sent me ;'' and ^^ as the Father hath taught 
me, I speak these things." When he refers to his 
resurrection, he tells us, that it was from the Fa- 
ther that he received the " power to lay down his 
life, and to take it again.'' When he directs the 
minds of his hearers to his future exaltation and 
his second coining, he assures them that it was 
" the Father who had given all things into his 
hand ;'^ that it was " in the glory of the Father,'' 
that he should hereafter come ; and that it was 
the Father who had " committed all judgment 
to the Son." He assumes nothing to himself. 
Every thing is referred to God as its Author. 
And his expressions of gratitude for all that he had 
given him, are continually implied or expressed. 

The same feeling of dependence, the same 
grateful sense of God's goodness, ought we to 
exercise. All our blessings, Uke all his, flow from 
God. We are called indeed to a different service, 
and different powers are demanded for our work. 
But as God invested him with all the powers 
necessary for his undertaking, so he has given to 
us all the ability which we need to accomplish 
the work given us to do. 

And ought not the capacities and powers which 
God has given us, though they be not miraculous, 
to be acknowledged with gratitude ? Though 
our condition be so unlike to his, though we see 
no visible interpositions of providence on our be- 
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fast approaching. The multitude was gathering, 
the mock tribunal was arraying itself, and the 
cross was prepared. At this hour of awful ex- 
pectation, we are told that he- retired to the gar- 
den, and there, in meek submissioui commended 
himself to that God, in whom he trusted, and 
whose support and favor was all that he sought 
Christians, such should be our conduct. In aU 
the conditions of life, amidst all its exposure and 
uncertainties, we should habitually be looking to 
God for protection and aid. And particularly 
when any great change of our condition is about 
to take place ; when any unusual enterprise is to 
be entered upon ; when circumstances of diffi- 
culty surround us ; when agitated with doubts 
and anxieties; when looking forward to any 
scenes of pain and suffering ; — we should place 
ourselves under God's guidance and protection, 
and implore that gracious ^^istance which in 
every time of need, is ready to succor and to save. 
5. There is another mode in which the piety 
of our Saviour was exemplified. When he went 
up to Jerusalem at the passover, we are told that 
he found the outer court of the temple filled with 
money changers, and the sellers of oxen, sheep, 
and doves. And he made a scourge of cords, 
and cast all out of the temple, and overthrew the 
tables of the money changers ; — with the in- 
dignant reproof, ^^Take these things hence— 
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his who sent me ;'' and '^ as the Father hath taught 
me, I speak these things." When he refers to his 
resurrection, he tells us, that it was from the Fa- 
ther that he received the " power to lay down his 
life, and to take it again.'' When he directs the 
minds of his hearers to his future exaltation and 
his second coming, he assures them that it was 
" the Father who had given all things into his 
hand ;'^ that it was " in the glory of the Father," 
that he should hereafter come ; and that it was 
the Father who had "committed all judgment 
to the Son." He assumes nothing to himself. 
Every thing is referred to God as its Author. 
And his expressions of gratitude for all that he had 
given him, are continually impUed or expressed. 

The same feeling of dependence, the same 
grateful sense of God's goodness, ought we to 
exercise. All our blessings, hke all his, flow from 
God. We are called indeed to a different service, 
and different powers are demanded for our work. 
But as God invested him with all the powers 
necessary' for his undertaking, so he has given to 
us all the ability which we need to accomplish 
the work given us to do. 

And ought not the capacities and powers which 
€iodfaas given us, though they be not miraculous, 
to be acknowledged with gratitude ? Though 
our condition be so unlike to his, though we see 
Jio vifliUe interpoBitioiiB of providence on our be - 
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parent to baptize his offspring into that holy faith 
which he himself professes, and every disciple ot 
Jesus to gather round that table, which, in its 
simple and affecting emblems, commemorates his 
death. 

6. The piety of our Saviour was manifested by 
his frequent retirement. We often read of his 
dismissing the multitude which thronged about 
his steps, that he might go apart to a momitain, 
and in its silence and solitude, hold communion 
with God. And there is no means of religion 
which will have a greater and happier influence 
on our own characters than this. The general 
influence of the world, unless it be most vigilantly 
guarded against, — its hurry and care, its excite- 
ments and gaieties — is destructive to all deep and 
hvely feelings of devotion. It is absolutely neces- 
sary, if we would acquire and preserve any fervent 
spirit of piety, to withdraw ourselves often from 
the world, to turn our thoughts entirely from its 
scenes and its interests, and to employ our ima- 
gination in devout contemplation, and our lips 
in humble prayer. And we cannot habitually do 
this, without gaining more solemn and affecting 
conceptions of our immediate relation to God, of 
our countless obligations, and of the importance 
of his favor ; without feeUng our views elevated, 
and our hearts softened and hallowed. 

7. But it is important further to remark that 
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tlie piety of ojir Saviour was not that of retire- 
ment alone. It was not tliat ecstatic and vis- 
ionary feeling which is generated only in solitude, 
and which retreats from plain and active duty. 
It was a practical principle. Jesus retired to 
sohtude — not in the day, the season of labor — ^but 
in the night, when toil was ended, and others 
sought only repose. We do not find him rehn- 
quishing opportunities of active usefulness. We 
do not find him turning away from the sick whom 
he might heal, or the ignorant whom he might 
instruct, that he might devote himself to contem- 
plation. It was only when he had cured their dis- 
ea^s, and dispensed to them his instructions, that 
he withdrew to seek that consolation and strength 
from God, which might renew his exhausted spirit, 
and fit him again for his laborious work. 

Like this should be our piety. ReUgion calls 
us often to our closets to meditate and to pray. 
But when this is done, it sends us forth again to 
the trials and labors of life. It tells us that all 
feelings are useless and insincere, which do not 
terminate in active obedience and practical duty. 
Meditation, and prayers, and feeUngs are but 
means ; and they are all in vain if they do not origi- 
nate and accompany a sober, righteous, and godly 
life. — It was the meat and drink of Jesus, the single 
object kept constantly in view, to do the will of his 
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Father, and accomplish by Iiis labors the work 
allotted him. Like him, we have a work given 
us to do. And this embraces not only the regu- 
lation of our own hearts, not only the acquisition 
of devotional affections, which is to be accom- 
plished by secret and silent efforts ; — but also the 
regular and exemplary discharge of common daily 
duties. Our respective stations in society are 
to be properly filled, and the labors of our ordi- 
nary calUng to be diligently discharged. Our 
prudent foresight for the things of this Ufe is de- 
manded. We are connected in families for whose 
instruction and welfare we are to provide. Friends 
have a claim on our attention and exertions ; — 
occasions are continually furnished for acts of be- 
nevolence and usefulness ; and we are called to 
give our proportion of thought and labor to the 
general concerns of the community, the protec- 
tion of its interests, and the promotion of its im- 
provement. Now by our being placed in a state 
where aU this is necessarily demanded of us, as 
well as by the frequent declarations of God's word, 
we are taught that these services are an impoi^ 
tant part of the work given us to do. When we 
are endeavoring rightly to discharge them, we 
are accomplishing God's will. As our Saviour 
devoted himself witli earnest diligence to accom- 
plish his mighty undertaking, and manifested his 
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piety by his constant activity ; so aiso should we 
devote all our powers to filling with faithfulnefts 
that comparatively narrow measure of duty which 
God hath assigned to as. So should we evince 
the sincerity and strength of our piety by the 
cheerfiilness, and zeal, and industry, with which 
we strive to discharge all our practical duties. 

8. In the last place, I would briefly reinark» 
that the piety of our Saviour was most signally 
evinced in his sufferings. You cannot but remem- 
ber tlie meekness with which he bore the insults 
of men, the patience with which he endured the 
severest pains, the unrepining submission with 
which he passed through agony and death, be- 
cause he considered all as the appointment of 
God, and as subservient to the final accomplish- 
ment of his designs of mercy. To us all there are 
sufferings appointed, though they may be trifling 
when compared with his. There are disappoint- 
ments which will cross our fondest schemes; 
there are pains and sickness to be endured, and 
friends to be taken away ; and there is an hour 
of agony to be once passed through, under which 
nature herself shall fail. We should now prepare 
for these trials, by acquiring a spirit of piety ; by 
forming our hearts to the love of God ; and by 
maintaining a humble and aflfectionate trust in 
his wisdom and paternal goodness. It was such 
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a temper as this which sustained our Saviour in 
the hours of his agony, and it is only such a spirit 
which can sustain us, when diseased, forsaken, 
or dying. And it will not merely sustain us in 
this world ; for it is this disposition of piety, with 
the practical habits that arise from it, which will 
make us meet for a world which suffering and 
death never enter. 
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HEBREWS IV. 16. 

WS HATS irOT Air RTGH P&ZX8T, WHO CAXKOT BB T0I7CHXD WITH 

TBx wmKUna of ottbl urriBMiTixs, but was tkmptbo ur axo. 
pomrs x^Kx as wb are, txt without siir. 

However inconsistent the opinions of Christ- 
ians may be as to the abstract nature of our Sa- 
viour, and as to the certainty or the mode of his 
existence before he was known to men ; all agree 
in believing, that when he entered this world, and 
dwelt amongst us, he was made in the likeness of 
man, and was partaker of human infirmities. — 
The text expresses a very interesting view of his 
character, arising from the consideration, that he 
once bore our nature, with all its sinless weak- 
nesses, and all the exposures of our condition. He 
"was tempted in all points Uke as we are ;" and, 
exalted as he now is at God's right hand, the 
sympathies of that nature are not lost. He is 
'* touched with the feeling of our infirmitieB ;" and 
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were it only by the remembrance of what he en- 
dured, can now regard with compassionate ten- 
derness, the sorrows and struggles of those, who 
strive to follow him on earth. 

" He was tempted, or tried — ^in all points." 
1. In the first place, there were trials arising 
from his bodily state. We enter the world, cloth- 
ed with a tabernacle of clay, frail, easily exhaust- 
ed, and Uable to pain. This body, with all its 
weaknesses and necessities, our Saviour assumed. 
And the situations in which he was placed, ex- 
posed him to all those comparatively lighter suf- 
ferings, which, from the infirmities of bodily struc- 
ture, arise to us. He was born in a condition of 
meanness. He passed through the helplessness 
of infancy. He spent the earliest years of his 
life in the labors of a common occupation, sub- 
jected to all the inconveniences to which the great- 
er portion of mankind are exposed. The ministry 
on which at last ho entered, was of unceasing 
activity, fatigue, and toil. The whole countries 
of Judea and Galilee were the scene of his labor. 
We read of him as journeying on foot to their 
cities; while the multitudes which thronged around 
his steps, the miracles to be wrought, the in- 
structions to be dispensed, and all the various 
opportunities for advancing his great work, to be 
seized and improved, demanded incessant acti- 
vity and severe bodily exertion. — We see him. 
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like a child of man, at times suffering with hun- 
ger and thirst, often exhausted with fatigue, faint- 
ing under long continued labors, and distressed 
with acute pains. At one time, he was so womr 
with exertion, as to sleep in the fishing-boat of 
his disciples, amidst all the tossings and uproar 
of a storm ; and when he passed from the hall of 
Pilate to the mount of crucifixion, he sunk, en- 
tirely exhausted, under the burden of his cross. 
He, who could scatter the sufferings of others by 
a word ; who could supply the needs, and recall 
the failing strength of thousands, by a single ex- 
ertion of his power ; wrought no miracle for the 
relief of his own wants, or the mitigation of his 
own pains. 

We thus see our Saviour partaking with us, in 
all the weaknesses and evils of our bodily struc- 
ture, and in the inconveniences and hardships of 
our commonest Ufe. And though in this, there 
be less of grandeur, than in other parts of his 
character, and other situations of his hfe ; yet it 
may teach us, by his example, in what manner these 
evils are to be borne ; it may serve to bring him 
nearer to our conceptions and feelings, to pro- 
duce a more unrestrained confidence towards 
him ; and to cause us to reaUze the completeness 
and extent in which he may be touched with the 
feeling of our infirmity. 

SL The workily condition in which Jesus spent 
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his life, was that of poverty. When he was car- 
ried in infancy to Jerusalem, his parents were 
unable to make the customary offering to the 
temple ; and could only present two young doves, 
the offering which the law permitted only to the 
poorest of the people. When he entered into 
life, his companions were poor fishermen. When 
the tribute money was demanded of him, trifling 
as it was, he procured it only by a miracle ; and 
during all his ministry, though at times his fol- 
lowers ministered to him of their substance, yet 
often he was destitute. The fowls of the air had 
their places of repose ; but the Son of man had 
not where to lay his head. 

We see, perhaps some of us can feel, the diffi- 
culties which poverty opposes to virtue and piety. 
Besides being attended with many grosser temp- 
tations, its general influence on the character, 
when no resolute efforts are made to prevent it, 
is very unhappy. The unceasing anxiety it 
awakens, and the constant attention to one^s 
own interest, which it renders necessary, are apt 
to contract the heart, and produce sordid views, 
and a selfish spirit. The sight of ease and abun- 
dance which others enjoy, and which we cannot 
share, is an excitement to envy and jealousy. 
When continually harassed and perplexed by -the 
difficulties, worn by the hardships, grieved at the 
frequent disappointments, dejected by the many 
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mortifications, and saddened by the dark prospects 
which poverty brings; how hard is it to avoid sink- 
ing into impatience and murmuring, distrust of 
God's goodness, and gloomy and irritable disgust 
with every thing in life. How difficult is it to cher- 
ish that spirit of cheerful piety, of warm and grateful 
devotion, and of ready and unreluctant kindness, 
which are so important parts of the religious 
character. Christian, if God hath placed you 
in poverty, do not sit down in despondency 
and gloom. Consider the difficulties of your 
state, simply as the means which Providence has 
appointed for trying your sincerity, and discipUn- 
ing your character. Be comfor4;ed amidst all 
your trials and distresses, by the remembrance 
that he, who is now our exalted mediator with 
God, was once Uke you, a man of poverty and 
sorrow; and that he learned, by the severity 
of his own experience on earth, the feeling of 
your infirmities — ^how painful is the struggle to 
which you are called, and how heavy are the bur- 
dens which you bear. 

3. But although a state of continued poverty 
brings painful and severe trials, yet the sincerity 
and vigor of human obedience are most tested 
by sudden changes, and great reverses of condi- 
tion. Every situation has its peculiar trials ; and 
our Saviour was to experience the difficulties of 
all, that to men in every condition of Ufe, he might 
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leave an example for guidance and imitation. 
His ministry exposed him to all the trials, which 
sudden reverses could bring. We may follow 
him from the solitary desert, where he was op- 
pressed with hunger and want, to the dwellings 
of the rulers, and the festivals of the rich. We 
see him sometimes foUowed by a delisted mul- 
titude, with shouts and hosannas, and sometimes 
beset by an enraged populace, furious for his death. 
Now he was urged to assume the title and authori- 
ty of their expected king, and now was ridi- 
culed, and scorned, and mocked. At one time 
he conversed with patriarchs and prophets, and 
then descended to the dulness and prejudices of 
his bigoted disciples. At one time he was sur- 
rounded by the splendors of the heavenly world, 
and declared his beloved Son by a voice from 
God ; yet he died at last, to the eye of the world, 
a despised outcast, forsaken of God. In the short 
season of his ministry, our Saviour seems thus to 
have been exposed to some of the trials attending 
on every situation. It is most interesting to re- 
mark the uniformity of character, which in every 
change was exhibited ; to trace in all the same 
humility, meekness, and piety ; and to remember, 
that whatever be the trials of our worldly condi- 
tion, he can be touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities, and knows how to minister to us, when 
tempted, the succor which we need* 
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4. There are many circumstances in the Ufe 
of Jesus, in which his character was displayed in a 
manner to reach the heart with peculiar force. 
What parent can read without emotion, of that 
touching tenderness, with which the Son of 
God took Uttle children in his arms, and blessed 
them? The last conversation of our Saviour 
with his disciples, filled as it is with expres- 
sions of the tenderest affection, seems to throw a 
new sacredness over human friendship. And if 
we will follow the steps of Jesus, and mark the 
compassion which touched him at the sight of 
the widowed mother of Nain ; or if we will ga- 
ther with the mourners of Bethany, around the 
tomb of his beloved Lazarus ; we shall learn how 
intimately he can sympathize with the most pro- 
found of our sorrows, and with what tender inte- 
rest he can behold us, when mourning over the 
ruins of death, and the desolation of bereave- 
ment 

It was this sensibihty, this warmth of affec- 
tioui this union of strength and tenderness of feel- 
ing, which not these instances only, but the whole 
history of his life, leads us to ascribe to Jesus, 
which rendered much of his common and daily 
intercourse with those around him a trial, and 
which added severity to the wrong and injuries 
he received. Had Jesus no cause of suffering 
in the dulness of his disciples, their narrow and 
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bigoted prejudices, their selfish and impatient 
ambition, so contrary to the lowliness he exhibit- 
ed, and their jealous and violent spirit, so oppo- 
site to the religion which he taught ? Yet these 
were his inseparable companions. 1 n their society, 
he found all the comforts, which this world alone 
bestowed. How poor, then, was all the comfort 
he found ! Is the ingratitude of friends a trial ? 
What then did Jesus endure, when, in an hour of 
agony, his best loved friends could not watch 
with him even for an hour ! What was the se- 
verity of his trial, when one disciple betrayed 
him, for a trifling recompense, to the hatred of 
his enemies and the tortures of crucifixion ; when 
another denied him with curses ; when all fled 
from him as from a criminal ; and only a solitary 
individual followed him to the cross, to watch over 
the last agonies of nature ! Christian, if you are 
ever tried by the impatience or perverseness of 
those, whom nature or past afiection has made 
near to you ; remember that even Jesus was not 
exempt fit)m this ; and that he learned to compas- 

* 

sionate your sorrows, when he felt all the bitter- 
ness of ingratitude fit)m those whom he loved on 
earth. 

But the trials to which our Saviour was subject 
by the ingratitude of others, were not limited to 
what he endured from his disciples. Why had 
he entered the world in the form of a servanti and 
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devoted his life to labor, and want, and sorrow, 
but for the sake of men, that he might enUghten, 
and reclaim, and bless them ? And it was these 
beings, whom he came to sanctify and save, who 
covered him with insult and contumely, and 
brought him to the tortures of his most miserable 
death. It was the people, who had witnessed all 
the purity of his life, whose sick he had cured, 
and whose sorrows he had comforted, who at 
last were his bitterest enemies. It was the city 
over whose approaching desolation he had wept in 
sorrow, which was the glad scene of his suffer- 
ing. It was the multitude who had just witnessed 
his miracles of mercy,and followed him- with shouts 
of joy, who now gathered around his cross with 
brutal triumph, and imprecated curses on them- 
selves, that they might inflict pains and death 
on him. 

It was this sensibility and tenderness of feel- 
ing, which rendered the injurious treatment he 
daily received from the Jews, doubly painful 
and revolting. The evils we suffer, are to be 
estimated, not merely by the extent of the injury 
which is inflicted, but more by the character and 
feelings of the mind which must bear them. 
Who that has any sensibility, is not conscious 
how painful it is to be the object of jealousy, 
suspicion, and hatred P Yet such was our Saviour 
throughout his life. He was continually sur- 
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rounded by enemies, who were scanning his 
expressions, perverting his instructions, misrep- 
resenting his actions, endeavoring to awaken the 
prejudices or inflame the passions of the multi- 
tude against him; and watching for occasions 
on which they might accuse him to the civil 
power, and put him to death. At one time, they 
would terrify him by threats ; at another, would 
ensnare him by the show of kindness, and by 
artful questions. There was no mode in which 
a feeling mind could be pained, to which he 
was not incessantly exposed. His actions and 
words were continually perverted. If he sought 
to reform the publicans and sinners, and preached 
his gospel to the despised and poor, then he waa 
the friend of the profligate. If he entered the 
dwellings of the rich, then he was gluttonous 
and a wine-bibber. He could not accept the 
grateful tears of the woman whom he had healed, 
without being reproached ; nor with humble de- 
votion call God his Father, without being threat- 
ened with death for his impiety. If he wrought 
miracles, it excited their malice ; if he refused to 
work them because of their unbelief, then the 
Pharisees would deny his claims, or the Naza- ^ 
renes seek to stone him. He forgave the sinst of 
a poor paralytic, and then he was called a bias* 
phemer ; he healed the pained and diseased on 
the Sabbath day, and then he was to be put to 
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death. He cast out demons, and it was attribu- 
ted to the connivance of evil spirits, and the 
power of Satan. No gentleness could conciliate, 
no benevolence soften, no meekness sooth, no 
sincerity or prudence save him from misrepre- 
sentation, malice, and reproach. How painful 
and discouraging was thus the whole scene of 
his ministry ! What firm confidence in God, what 
zealous and devoted kindness to men, what self- 
obUvion and humility were every moment re- 
quired, to bear up under all these trials ! How 
often might he have been tempted to turn in 
disgust bom those whom he came to save, and 
to relinquish in weariness and despair the work 
he had undertaken to accomplish ! — Christians, if 
you have ever known what it is, to be persecuted 
with rude calumny and unrelenting hatred, to be 
reproached when sincere and condemned when 
imiocent; if, in what you deem the cause of 
truth and of God, you have been suspected and 
reviled ; if in humble and anxious earnestness, 
you have endeavored to rise above the low foUies 
and applauded sins of a vanishing and guilty 
world, and to attain the strict purity, and lofty 
zeal, and devoted piety of the gospel ; and have 
been repaid by the world with scorn and ridicule ; 
then may you know something of the severity of 
the trial, which Jesus continually endured ; and 
you may feel too the worth of that consolation 
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which flows from the assurance, that he is 
touched with the sense of your infirmities, and 
regards with compassionate sympathy your griev- 
ed and wounded feeUngs. 

5. Again. To a pure mind no trial is so hard 
to bear, as that of shame and ignominy. Under 
this, the stoutest heart often sinks, and the firmest 
fortitude wavers. To pass over the scorn and 
insult which he experienced during the active ex- 
ercise of his ministry, there is hardly any species of 
ignominy, which our Lord was not called to en- 
dure in the last hours of life. Pure and spotless 
as he was, he was apprehended like the vilest of 
criminals ; was hurried as in mockery from one 
tribunal to another ; guiltless and almost unac- 
cused, was condemned to the most shamefiil of 
deaths; and to complete his degradation, a 
wretched murderer was preferred before him. 
You need not that I should dwell on the sad 
scene of his sufferings, or attempt to set before 
you the beloved Son of God, in the foul hands of 
those who slew him — ^his prophetic spirit derided, 
his claims mocked, crowned with thorns, blind- 
folded, beaten, given up to the jests and insults of 
a brutal soldiery, and ridiculed even in the last 
agonies of the cross. Such were the steps of 
shame and sorrow by which Jesus descended 
to the tomb. Such were the sufferings which 
he willingly bore, that he might be made inti- 
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mate with all the woes of man, that he might 
acquire aU the sympathies of our nature, and 
become the compassionate intercessor for our 
race. 

My friends, with what infinite mercy are the 
revelations of Christianity adapted to the wants 
and sorrows of the heart ! If in our pilgrimage to 
a better world, we are beset with difficulties and 
trials, can we sink in despondence, or think our- 
selves forsaken, when we remember, that Jesus 
was tempted in all points like as we are ? If God 
visits us with suffering, and calls us to serve him 
in sorrow and distress, shall we think it hard and 
repine, when his beloved Son was perfected by 
suffering? To him we are to look, as, under 
God, our protector and comforter, through whom 
all spiritual assistance flows, and to whom the 
judgment of our race is committed. We can 
understand and realize the compassion with 
which he regards us, when we remember that he 
knows, by what he himself endured, all that is 
weak in our nature, and all that is difficult and 
sorrowful in our condition. We can feel that he 
knows, where the burden lies heaviest upon us, 
and what support we require; and surely we 
cannot doubt his readiness to minister to us all 
the mercy which we need, when we think how 
much he has endured, that we might be assisted, 
and sanctified, and blessed. 

13 
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• 

Let the remembrance then, that we have in 
the heavens a high priest, touched with the 
feeUng of our infirmities, comfort us when de- 
sponding, and animate us when wearied and 
sinking ; and may we so cheerfully and faithfully 
press onward, through the discouragements and 
difficulties of this world of trial, as at last to be 
received to that better world, where the warfare 
with sin is for ever ended, and anxiety and sorrow 
are turned to fulness of joy. 



SERMON VII. 



THE ASCENSION OF CHRIST 



LUKE XXIV. 60, 51. 

AND HE I.XD THEM OUT AS FAR AS BETHAITY, AITD HB LTrTED UP 
HIS HAlfDS AKD BI<ES8ED THEM. AWD IT CAME TO PASS THAT 
WHILE HE BLESSED THEM, HE WAS PARTED FROM THEM AIYD 
CARRIED UP IKTO HEAYEN. 

We are told that our Saviour, after he rose 
from the dead, remained forty days upon earth, 
assuring his disciples, by sensible and infaUible 
proofs, of the reality of his resurrection ; enlight- 
ening their minds, and confirming their faith by 
more just views of those prophetic scriptures of 
which his mission, character, and suffering were 
the objects; instructing them more distinctly in 
the nature and requisitions of the reUgion which 
they were to promulgate ; and animating their 
courage and hope by the promise of protection 
and aid to the end of the world. Our text re- 
lates, with the accustomed simplicity of the evan- 
geUcal historians, the last event of his ministry. 
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Bethany was the scene of many interesting events 
in the hfe of Jesus. It was here that he raised 
Lazarus from the dead ; its mountains had often 
in the days of his humihation witnessed his sohtary 
prayers ; and near it was the garden of Gethse- 
mane, where he suffered and was betrayed. To 
this place he now, for the last time, led his disci- 
ples; and as he lifted up his hands and blessed 
them, he was parted from them, a cloud received 
him, and he was carried up into heaven. 

There are many, perhaps very obvious reflec- 
tions, suggested by the ascension of Christ, some 
of which I shall now endeavor to offer. 

1 . The first reflection which this simple narra- 
tive suggests, is, the perfect and beautiful con- 
sistency between the manner in which our Saviour 
left the world, and the peculiar spirit of his reli- 
gion. The same correspondence, indeed, is found 
in all the other leading facts on which Christianity 
rests. It is a dispensation of mildness, benignity, 
and mercy. Its entrance into the world was 
announced, not like the laws on Sinai to a dis- 
mayed and trembling people, by earthquakes, 
tempests, thunders, and blazing fires ; but the song 
of angels was heard in the silence of midnight, 
'' Glory to God in the highest, peace and good 
will to men." And he whose coming brought the 
host of heaven to proclaim joy to the shepherds of 
J udea, was found in all the innocence of a little 
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child at the bosom of his virgin mother. His last 
scene was one of equally mild and peaceful mag- 
nificence. No terrors hung over the consecra- 
ted spot, where his disciples were gathered around 
their beloved master ; but as his last iostructions 
were given, and he lifted up his hands to bless 
them, a bright cloud of glory received him, and he 
ascended slowly from their sight. There was here 
indeed every thing to produce admiration and as- 
tonishment, every thing to enkindle hope and 
triumph, but nothing to terrify and sadden ; and 
as the vision departed, they bowed before him 
wljiom they were to see no more, and << returned 
to Jerusalem with great joy, and were continually 
in the temple, praising and blessing God.'' 

2. Again — it is interesting to remark the ad- 
mirable consistency in what is recorded of the 
character of Jesus before his death, and at the 
time of his ascension. During his life, we ever 
find in him, for instance, a wonderful union of 
conciUating tenderness and awful dignity. At 
the tomb of Lazarus you remember how both 
these traits, apparently so irreconcilable, were 
manifested. First, you hear from him that sublime 
declaration, << I am the resurrection and the hfe ; 
he that beUeveth in me, though he die, yet shall 
be Uve ; " and immediately after, you find him 
dissolved in tears of compassion. In his last con- 
versation with his disciples, you remember with 
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what tenderness he consoled them; yet at the 
same time, you hear him claiming the highest of 
all relations to God, and declaring that to his 
hands was the eternal life of all flesh committed. 
In Jesus, risen in glory from the grave, you dis- 
cover the same union of tenderness and majesty, 
as when you beheld him a man of sorrows. At 
the period of his ascension he declares, " All 
power is given unto me on earth and in heaven," 
and then bestows upon his followers the affec- 
tionate blessing of a departing friend. It is de- 
lightful to mark these touches of character, not 
only because they tend to call forth our love of 
Jesus, but also because they tend to confirm our 
aith. We are to consider that the history of 
Jesus is true, or else it is a wonderful fiction of 
genius. And how impossible to believe- that four 
plain, unlettered men, writing not a labored pane- 
gyric, but separate accounts of a life, could have 
portrayed a character, uniting quaUties so ap- 
parently irreconcilable, yet always so perfectly 
consistent, so supernatural, yet so familiar, unless 
the facts they record were true, and Jesus indeed 
had lived, taught, suffered, and died. 

3. The ascension of Jesus confirms the divinity 
of his mission, in as much as it was the fulfilment 
of those prophetic assurances which he himself 
had given, that he soon should " leave the world 
and go to the Father.'' And the evidence which 
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it affords of his divine mission, is peculiarly 
strong when considered in connexion with the 
circumstances of his past life. The condition of 
Jesus in the world was such as to induce preju- 

9 

dice and throw discredit on his claims. When 
he invited the belief of those among whom for 
thirty years he had familiarly lived, the answer 
was, " Is not this the carpenter's son ? Do not 
his mother and his brethren dwell in the midst of 
us ? Whence then hath this man all these things ?" 
It was difficult to beUeve that one who had grown 
up in the retirement of Nazareth, whom they had 
known so long and so intimately, should indeed 
be the long expected light of the nations, and 
dehverer of Israel. What prejudices too, would 
arise from other circumstances of his condition. 
A poor, despised, persecuted wanderer, without 
a place where to lay his head, followed by a few 
fishermen, and dying at last in the midst of male- 
factors — ^was this the Son of the most high God ? 
Was this the promised Messiah, before whom 
kings should rise up, and in whose name the 
Gentiles should trust and all the famiUes of man 
be blessed ? We find that the condition of our 
Saviour was not without an efiect of this kind 
at times on the minds of his immediate disciples. 
When he was apprehended, they lost all confi- 
dence in him; they forsook him. His death 
destroyed all their hopes; and notwithstanding 
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his aBsuranccs that he should rise again, they 
could only say, ^^ we trusted that it had been he 
who should have redeemed Israel.'' And they 
seem for the time to have remembered him, 
more from the affection he had awakened, than 
from faith in him as the Messiah. But when they 
assembled around him on the mount, when the 
cloud of glory rose, and, surrounded with the 
splendors of heaven, he ascended in their sight, 
there was no more place for doubt They could 
not but acknowledge him as the Son of God, the 
Saviour of the world. 

4. We are taught to consider the exaltation of 
Jesus as the reward of his complete obedience to 
the will of Grod. ^^We see Jesus," said an 
Apostle, << for the suffering of death, crowned 
with glory and honor." His ascension was a 
visible token, that he had finished the work 
which he came to execute, and in all things had 
pleased the Father who sent him. Are we not 
all sent into the world by God, and has he not 
assigned to every one his work, and promised a 
reward of glory ? We see in the exaltation of 
our Saviour a pledge of the glory we shall receive, 
if, like him, we strive to accomplish the will of 
God. Shall we not then run with patience the 
race set before us, when we look unto Jesus, onr 
guide and our example in duty and in reward ? 

Consider also what was the peculiar character- 
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istic of the obedience of our Saviour. It was 
an obedience of humiliation and suffering. ^' He 
humbled himself and was obedient even unto 
death; and therefore God hath highly exalted 
himi and given him a name above every name." 
When Jesus was given up to the power of his 
enemies, and was expiring in an unpitied and 
unhallowed death, how ready was the presump- 
tion that he was forsaken of God. <^ He trusted 
in God," cried the Jews ; ^^ let Him deliver him if 
Me will." Were he indeed Grod's beloved Son, 
would he have died a miserable outcast ? Yet, 
though to the eye of men he seemed deserted, 
never was he an object of greater approbation and 
love to God. Humiliation and agony were here 
the price of reward, and the path to exalted glory. 
Aod it is thus with his disciples in this world. 
On earth they are to be tried and educated. God 
knows the various deficiencies of their charac- 
ters, and the kind of discipline best adapted to 
cleanse and sanctify the heirs of his kingdom ; 
and that discipline he calls them to bear. Hence 
the condition of the righteous is often a condition 
of trouble, and their path lies through a valley 
of darkness and tears. But God never deserts 
them. Oftentimes the very depth of their afflic- 
tion is a measure of his divine mercy towards 
them. However desolate or despised by men, 
his presence ever encircles them, and his grace 

14 
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supports them ; and when the ends of suffering 
are accompUshed, it will flee away like the cloud 
of the morning, and be succeeded by light and 
gladness. When therefore your obedience is 
tested by the fires of affliction, cast not away 
your trust in God. Look unto Jesus, who once 
suffered and mourned, and now sees the travail 
of his soul and is satisfied ; and whose ascension 
was an earnest of that bright reward, which 
awaits all who follow his steps with a patient faith. 
5. The visible ascension of Christ is a confir- 
mation of the promises he made his disciples. 
It was his last prayer, " Father, I will that those 
whom thou hast given me be with me where I 
am, that they may see and share my glory." * 
And the promise which consoled his disciples was, 
" I go to prepare a place for you ; and I will come 
again and receive you unto myself, that where I 
am, there ye may be also." They now saw him 
rising to accomplish his promise, and to prepare 
those mansions in his Father's house which they 
were soon to enter. They were left to establish 
the religion he had founded, to carry the tidings 
of his salvation to every nation under heaven, 
and in its cause to bear hatred, distress, and 
death. But in the ascension of their Master, 
they saw the pledge of their own reward. And 
every Christian may find in it a support and con- 

* John zvii, 24. eomp, 22. 
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firmation to his dearest hopes. The reality of 
that future and unknown existence is more assur- 
ed to us by the visible eptrance of our Saviour 
upon it, than it could have been by the simple 
fact alone of his restoration to life. He has pass- 
ed into the heavens as the forerunner of his peo- 
ple ; and such as he now is, will all his followers 
hereafter be. It was as a man that he left the 
world, and ascended to the Father. We see in 
the person of Jesus, human nature now enthron- 
ed in glory. Christians, now. are we the sons of 
God ; and it doth not yet appear what we shall 
be ; but this we know, that when he shall appear, 
we shall be hke him, for we shall see him as he is. 
And these bodies of dust, when death has dissolv- 
ed them, will be fashioned Uke unto his glorious 
body, pure, active, ethereal, a fit residence for the 
immortal spirit 

Our Saviour prayed for his immediate followers, 
" not that they should be taken out of the world,'' 
but that the favor of God might preserve them 
" from the evil that is in it," until their course 
should be finished, and tlie period of their salva- 
tion should come. We too are left, like them, to 
struggle with trial and temptation, and to devote 
ourselves to the service of oiu- Master in a world 
of evil.. And like them we are permitted, and 
we ought, often to look upward for strength and 
consolation. The interest of our Saviour in us 
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has not terminated. We are tau^t to consider 
him, as still employed in the concerns of human sal- 
vation, protecting the church which he hath pur- 
chased and sanctified, ministering the spirit of 
grace to help the infirmities and sustain the efibrts 
of behevers, and the final dispenser from God 
of forgiveness and immortaUty. The idea of a 
mediator with God has found a place in almost 
every system of religion, and seems consonant 
to some of the profoundest feelings of the human 
heart When we realize our own frailty, insig- 
nificance, and unworthiness, and think of the 
majesty of God — ^when, oppressed with the con- 
sciousness of guilt, we remember the purity of 
the Being whom we have ofifended, and hardly 
dare to rest even on his promises of merc]^ ; — how 
consoling is it to remember that we have an In- 
tercessor on high, in whose name our supplications 
ever arise with acceptance, who knows how to 
succor us, for himself was tempted like as we are, 
and to whom all power is committed ! Seeing then 
we have such an High Priest, let us hold fast our 
profession, assured that while we endeavor faith- 
fully to obey him, he will furnish all needful pro- 
tection and strength, and will keep for us what 
we have entrusted to his hands. 

^' I will come again and receive you unto my- 
self, that where I am, there ye may be alsa" 
What Christian should not find in this prcmuse 
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an incentive to a resolute obedience ? Hereafter 
we shall see that being, to whom, under Grod, we 
owe aU that is holy in this world and glorious in 
that to come ; that being, whose mediation has 
rescued us from the miseries of guilt and the 
woes of eternal death ; him, to whose instruc- 
tions we owe all that guides, and consoles, and 
blesses. We shall be admitted to intimate con- 
verse with that friend, over the record of whose 
labors and sorrows, we have so often dwelt with 
a mournful deUght, and whom we now rejoice to 
contemplate, as the glorified guardian and inter- 
cessor of our race. Blest with the friendship of 
Jesus, raised to Uve for ever under his care, to be 
the recipients of God's eternal favor, — to what 
exalted improvements, what unspeakable joys, 
what scenes of unknown glory, are we permitted 
to aspire ! Shall we not act then in a manner 
which becomes this high destination ? Shall that 
soul which may hereafter be allied to and mingle 
with angels, now be degraded and ruined by sin ? 
Shall we forfeit all these hopes by thoughtless 
negligence, and cast away the inheritance of 
heayen for the shadows and trifles of a perishing 
world ? 

6. In the last place, the ascension of. Christ is 
to be regarded in connexion with the most awful 
and magnificent event which our world shall ever 
witness. << Ye men of Galilee," said the angel 
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to the disciples, '^ why stand ye gazing up into 
heaven ? This same Jesus, who is now taken 
from you, shall so come in Uke manner as ye 
have seen him go into heaven." Now, indeed, our 
Saviour was ascending, mild, benignant, with do 
circumstances of terror, and blessing all who 
stood around his feet. But in speaking of that 
day when he shall come to judge the earth, the 
scriptures address us by images, which cannot 
be dehberately contemplated without amaze- 
ment and dismay. In that last convulsion of 
nature, the sun shall be turned into blackness, 
and the moon into blood, and the heavens being 
on fire shall be dissolved, and the earth pass away 
with a great noise. Then shall the Son of Man 
come in his glory with all the holy angels, and 
with a mighty shout. And the trumpet shall 
sound, and the dead shall arise, and all that 
ever breathed upon the earth shall stand before 
him in judgment This is no fiction of the 
imagination. It is the simple, but awfiil revela- 
tion which the scriptures make of the last great 
day. There is not one individual who now hears 
me, who shall not hereafter personally witness its 
truth. Lo, he cometh in clouds, and every eye 
shall see him. We shall all stand before the 
judgment seat of Christ, that every one may 
receive according to his deeds. 
My fiiends, if these things are so, what should 
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now be our conduct? Can any thing express 
the folly of excluding the subject from our 
thoughts— of neglecting to prepare for it with 
earnest concern? Examine yourselves, and 
think, as in the presence of God, how you are 
prepared to meet it, and what must yet be done 
that you may meet it without dismay. Is there 
any duty which your conscience urges you to per- 
form, and which you habituaUy neglect ? Is there 
any sin in which you habitually indulge ? If you 
have never seriously contemplated the day of judg- 
ment, do it now before it be too late. And if 
you do sometimes think of it, strive that the 
thought of it may be ever present. Let the 
remembrance go with you through all the scenes 
of life, and render you serious in your solitary 
hours. For God will bring every work into 
judgment, and every secret thing whether it be 
good, or whether it be evil. How soon our own 
account may be sealed for ever, who shaU tell 
us ! To some of us, even now Ufe is hastening 
to its close. I pray God, that when we do at 
last stand together before trim, we may aU give 
up our account with joy. 
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THE GOLDEN RULE 



MATTHEW VII. 12. 

ALL THINGS WUATtOBVBR TE WOULD THAT MUf tHOULD OO TO 
TOU, DO TK KYKN SO TO THEM ; FOR THIS li THE LAW AHD 
THE TCMPHETS. 

In this discourse, I wish, first, to illustrate the 
general nature of the command in our text by 
guarding it against perversion ; secondly, to speak 
of its excellence ; and then to notice some of 
its applications. 

1 . The gospel is addressed to us as reasoning 
beings. It gives us general injunctions with 
respect to our conduct, considering us capable of 
understanding the spirit as weU as the letter of 
the rule, of giving it a consistent interpretation, 
and of applying it in a rational manner. Our 
text is accordingly to be understood with those 
allowances which reason and reUgion require to 
be made for the different circumstances and con- 
ditions, and the various connexions, rightSi and 
duties of men. 
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By the rale ^' Do unto others as ye would 
that they should do unto you,'' we are not requir- 
ed to do to them, nor permitted to expect from 
them, what is clearly and plainly unreasonable. 
We are required to do no more to others, than we 
might, in sound reason and good conscience, 
desire them to do to us, were their condition ours. 
We are to demand no more from them, than 
we should feel ourselves in reason and con- 
science bound to do for them, were we in 
their condition. Our mere wishes are not to 
be the measure of our equity. Many wishes 
arise in our minds which we do not ourselves 
approve, and which we feel we ought to suppress ; 
many are too idle, and many too extravagant to 
be indulged. We are not therefore bound to 
gratify all the wild wishes of others, because the 
gratification of our own would be pleasant. 

There are in society necessary degrees of su- 
bordination. Some, from natural capacity, habits 
of living, condition in the world, offices in society, 
must be inferior to others. And the natural and 
necessary distinctions of society are not be over- 
looked or disregarded. What we may reason- 
ably expect from others or they may require from 
us, must therefore, in many cases and in various 
degrees, be afiected by our relative condition in 
society and connexion with each other. We are 
not, in many particulars, to expect the same 
treatment from all, nor required to treat all alike. 

16 
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Again, the various relations and conditions of life 
have certain duties necessarily annexed to them. 
These duties are not to be needlessly neglected 
or violated* So that in observance of the rule 
of doing as we would be done by, we are required 
to do towards any particular person only, what 
10 consistent with the various and conflicting 
claims of others, who have an equal or superior 
right to our good offices, and to whom duties of 
equal obligation and importance are owed. No 
man, for instance, is to suffer others to encroach 
upon his property to the injury of those depen* 
dent on him, because he would like that others 
should treat him with the same easiness of dis- 
position and false generosity; for by carelessly 
suffering himself to be defrauded he is unjust to 
his family, and does towards them what he would 
be unwiUing they should do to him. 

The purpose to be answered by the command 
of the text is, to provide protection for the happi- 
ness of others, and to guard us from doing injury 
to any whose welfare is affected by our conduct 
In observing this rule, therefore, we are not to 
consider merely how we are to act towards any 
single object ; but to take into view the more re- 
mote consequences which our actions may have 
on any others. We are not to do good to one, to 
the manifest injury of others. We may find it 
hard to refuse to a profligate beggar, what he de- 
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sires, because we should feel unpleaBaAtly to be 
denied were we in his situation. But by gratify- 
ing him we may injure others by tempting them 
to negligence, encouraging them in idleness and 
improvidence, and holding out indemnity to vice. 
We are not to be withheld from prosecutii^ a 
criminal and obtaining the execution of justice 
upon him, by the thought that we might wish our 
own crimes to go unpunished ; because we should 
thus injure society, weaken the strength of the 
lawsy and impair those sanctions which axe nece»- 
sary to preserve pubUc order, secure the comm<» 
safety, and keep a restraint upon the bad passions 
of men. It woukl be unjiBt for a magktrate to 
extend pardon to a convicted criminal^ who meritr 
ed only punishment; though, if guilty himself, he 
would doubtless desire forgiveness and indemnity. 
Because the magistrate is not a private individual ; 
he represents the community, whose rights he ie 
to guard, and of whose justice he is but the minister. 
By granting an undeserved pardon, he gives away 
whatbe has no right to bestow; and by showing 
iminerited lenity, he does not prevent but invites 
future injuries and aggressions, and impairs among 
the profligate that dread of certain punishment 
which preserves peace in society. In such cases^ 
the mischie& arising from our conduct we should 
not be wiUing to have brought upon ourselves by 
the imprudence or misconduct of others ; aad we 
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are therefore to take care that we do not bring 
them upon others by our own indolence, easiness 
of disposition, imprudence, or unfaithfuhiess. In 
all such cases we comply with the spirit of the 
role, if we exercise towards the particular object 
before us, those feelings of sympathy and kind- 
ness, which will preserve us from treating him 
with injustice, oppression, and needless severity. 

But however difficult it may be to fence in the 
rule in the abstract against misunderstanding and 
perversion, the practical appUcation of it is in all 
cases sufficiently easy. Every man's own reason 
and experience readily teach him with what limit- 
ations the command is to be interpreted, and every 
one's own conscience must and will guide him 
rightly to apply it in every particular case which 
occurs in his intercourse with others. 

2. The propriety and excellence of the com- 
mand to do unto others as we would that they 
should do unto us, approves itself immediately 
to the reason of all. 

The rule is founded on the common nature of 
man. All have similar wants to be supplied, feel- 
ings to be consulted, infirmities to be overlooked ; 
all are capable of happiness and equally desire it, 
and all are exposed to danger and to suffering. 
It is not we ourselves, who have made us what 
we are and caused us to differ. We owe it to 
the appointment of God and to the courses of his 
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providence, that our condition is as it is ; and had 
he chosen, we might have stood in the place of 
any around us ; and looked to them for the benefits 
which they now seek from us. And whatever be 
our condition, we stand not insulated and alone ; 
our happiness is greatly dependent on others, and 
in a thousand various ways we continually need 
their protection, support, and aid. We owe to 
them the same offices of benevolence, which we 
are constantly receiving. Who knows what our 
condition may hereafter be ? The dispensations 
of providence and the natural vicissitudes of time 
are introducing changes into our situation ; and 
we may soon stand in the same relation of depend- 
ence on others, in which they now stand to us. 
There is no individual so low in the world, whose 
kindness may not at some time hereafter be impor- 
tant to us ; whose aid may not be necessary, 
whose good opinion may not be valuable, who 
may not have it in his power to benefit or injure 
us. So that it is the dictate, of prudence, as 
well as of religion, to do unto others as we 
would that they should do unto us. 

And experience sanctions the law. There is, 
after all, so much of justice and generosity among 
men, benevolence is so amiable, and kind exam- 
ple 80 persuasive, that in most cases we receive 
in some proportion from others the measure we 
mete to them, and find in tliis world tlie reward 
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of equity and benevolence. When this role is 
acted upon, it greatly promotes our own happiness. 
It enables us to rejoice in the comfort and enjoy- 
ment of others ; for if we were happy, should we 
not desire them to rejoice with ^i? It saves 
OS from all the pains of envy, hatred, malice, 
selfishness, and inordinate ambition. And in pro- 
portion as it should be more widely felt, the ani- 
mosities of society would cease, violence and in- 
jury be unknown, the unavoidable sufferings of 
life be mitigated, and order, harmony, and mi- 
tnal protection, aid, and kindness be everywhere 
extended. These effects of this rule for our in- 
tercourse prove its excellence. 

Again, this rule for our conduct is excellent from 
its simphcity. It is so plain, that all can under- 
stand and none need mistake it ; so concise, ihat 
every memory can easily retain it ; so comprehen- 
sive, that it is applicable to our whole intercouse 
withothers. It is a rule always the same to all, for 
it is founded on the common principles of omr nar 
tare and exigencies of our condition. It requms 
no labored train of reasoning, no long debberatiOB, 
to enable us to apply it to our conduct We have 
but to look to our own hearts, to remember what 
our own reasonable wants and wishes n^t be, 
and to conduct ourselves toward our nei^ibor m 
these would lead us to need or desire. It contains 
a motive also to right conduct, by its a|qpeal to 
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our feelings. It is a bringing things home to our- 
selves, which excites sympathy, and enables us 
effectually to enter into the feelings, understand 
the wants, and be interested in the comfort and 
pleasures, of others. It is thus the only effectual 
antidote to selfishness. The gospel, when it calls 
us to do unto others as we would they should do 
unto us, demands no unnatural or unreasonable 
disregard of our own welfare ; it would not extin- 
guish the necessary, and, when rightly controlled, 
innocent principle of self-love ; it only requires 
that the love of our neighbor should keep pace 
with the love of ourselves. We determine amiss 
with respect to the rights and reasonable expec- 
taticMis of others, from the bias which self-love 
gives to us to consult our own exclusive interest. 
But by making our own self-love the measure of 
what we owe to our neighbor, by caUing us to 
place ourselves in the situation of others, the 
same selfish principle makes us to see that to be 
hard and unreasonable in our treatment of our 
neighbor, which otherwise we might approve. 

The excellence of the command to do as we 
would be done by is peculiarly evident on account 
of its comprehensiveness and universal appUca* 
tion. It extends to our whole intercourse with 
others ; includes all the demands of justice and 
charity ; teaches both what we are to do, and 
what we are to refrain from doing. It furnishes 
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a rule for our manners, conversations, judgments, 
and diversions, as well as for our conduct in the 
competitions, and interferences, and serious en- 
gagements of active life. It produces an uni- 
versal disposition to integrity and fair dealing ; to 
candor and gentleness, a readiness to serve, assist, 
oblige, or please our neighbor, in every various 
way in which our protection and aid is needed, 
or in which our kindness may be shown. 

3. If then we will do as we would be done 
by, we cannot long hesitate in what manner we 
ought in any case to conduct toward our nei^- 
bor. What do we feel when we are sensible that 
others ^^ undervalue or triumph over us, though but 
in thought ?'' that their minds are secretly preju- 
diced against us, that our feelings are misunder- 
stood, our motives secretly suspected, our sincer- 
ity distrusted, our virtues overlooked ; that the 
judgments of others respecting us, though unex- 
pressed, are harsh, uncharitable, and unjust ? We 
are then to be careful in forming our own opinians 
of others. We are to avoid taking up unfound- 
ed prejudices, mbrepresenting them in our own 
imaginations, dwelling on their defects and over- 
looking their excellences. We are in our own 
minds to seek out good motives, when good ones 
are possible ; in every case to make allowances 
for their pecuhar situations, natural dispositions, 
past education, general habits of thinking, feeling 
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and acting, and peculiar temptations and dis- 
advantages. We are not to expect the same 
manners, and conduct from all, and we are 
bound, in forming our judgments respecting 
them, to exercise that justice and charity, which 
we are always so solicitous to have exercised 
towards ourselves. 

When the severe and censorious opinions of 
others are expressed ; when our words are openly 
misrepresented, our actions ascribed to the worst 
motives, our real faults of disposition or errors 
of conduct exposed and magnified ; when unreal 
defects are positively ascribed, and aU that is 
praiseworthy is passed over with silence or a 
slur ; — ^when this is known to us, how much do 
we suffer ! and how valuable that friend, who is 
willing at such times to stand forth in our defence, 
to rescue us from misrepresentation, unmerited 
censure, and the cruelties of a slanderous tongue ! 
Let these feelings teach us what our duty is 
toward others ; and whenever we are inclined to 
speak of them with undeserved severity, uncha- 
ritableness, or contempt ; when we are prompted 
by aix idle vanity, or the love of talking, or the 
hope of distinction, to impair or destroy their 
good name ; let us bring the thought home to 
ourselves ; let us remember with what anxiety we 
watch over our own reputation, and with what 
distressful feelings of indignation and sorrow we 

16 
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ever learn the injury it has sustainedi by the fol- 
ly, or carelessness of others. And whenever we 
have it in our power to protect the good name 
of others, or to redeem it from reproach, let us 
remember the rule ^^ do to others as you would 
that they should do to you ;" and it will give us 
boldness to correct ignorant misrepresentations, 
to prevent idle assertions, and to restrain wilful 
calumny. 

Again, very much of the happiness of ordina- 
ry life depends on the kindness of outward man- 
ners in those whom we meet. We dread finding 
in others a contemptuous, positive, and overbear- 
ing spirit in conversation, a disposition to ridicule, 
deride and mortify, an irritable, sour, unconciha- 
ting temper. Neglect, as weU as insult, wounds 
us. When we have offended them we desire to 
be forgiven ; and a continued and implacable ani- 
mosity, though exercised in little things, afflicts 
and torments us. We wish others to bear with our 
infirmities, to understand our trifling and name- 
less wants, and to care for us so much, as always 
to avoid giving us pain, and to feel and express 
some sympathy in even our unimportant vexations 
and distresses. On these little circumstances we 
feel our own comfort much dependent. The com- 
fort of others is equally affected by our mannere 
towards them ; and we are alike bound to consult 
the ccHnfort and gratification of each other* 
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AgaiD^ we ought peculiarly to remember the 
command in the text, and ^* do unto others as we 
would that they should do unto us," when others 
need our aid, or have claims on our justice or be- 
nevolence ; when events or circumstances impor- 
tant to their wel&re are dependent on our con- 
duct, 6r wben our own interest is apparently in 
competition with theirs. And no illustration is 
needed to make it perfectly evident, that we vio- 
late the very letter of the command, whenever 
we treat others with cruelty and rigor, conduct 
ourselves towards them with a spirit of animosity, 
jeakmsy, and revenge,-*-needleB8ly thwart their 
plans, bring them into difficulty, discourage their 
bDoest exertions, or render them ineffectual; 
whenever we d^line to give them that assistance 
which they reasonably desire, neglect their wants 
and sotrows, and refuse them the relief which they 
deserve, which it is in our power to give, and which 
chariQr commands us to bestow ; and we most 
flagrantly violate it, whenever we deny to them 
theilr just rights^ withhold their earned dues, deal 
with them dishonestly, violate our engagements 
el^ticit or implied, or are unfaithful to them in 
any trust, office, or relation. 

There is certainly some ground for the question, 
whether this rule of christian equity is not more 
generally forgotten and more frequently violated 
in the various concerns of commerce, and in the 
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mutual competitions of men of business, than in 
any other of the intercourses of life. Is it not 
too generally imagined, tliat in all the concerns 
of business we are to consult our own interest 
merely, and to leave it entirely to those with whom 
we treat, to watch over their own ? Is it not often 
thought, that obedience to the laws of the land is 
sufficient, and that we are at liberty to take any 
advantage of our neighbor, which the letter of 
the law does not expressly forbid ? And are there 
not instances of injustice and iniquity practised 
in cases to which the written rules of society do 
not particularly reach, or practised under cover of 
abused and perverted laws ? We have certainly 
no right to employ any species of deception or 
fraud toward others, because we believe they would 
in a similar case use the same toward us. The 
want of justice and equity in others, is not to be 
the measure or standard for our conduct It is 
not allowed us to take any undue advantage 
of others, because we may be willing that they 
should take a similar advantage to our prejudice 
whenever it may be in their power.* For we have 
no right to injure another in his property, though 
we are at liberty to dispose of our own. If we 
be willing that he should injure us, and he does it, 
there is no violation of strict justice, for he hsB 

* FcMter't Natural Religion. 
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our consent to do it ; but if we take any advan-* 
tage of him to his manifest injury, before we are 
assured of his consent, we violate the rules of both 
justice and equity. 

Some of the most common instances of viola^ 
ting this rule of christian equity are, taking an 
unlimited advantage of the necessities of others ; 
abusing their implicit confidence and the trust they 
repose in our fairness, integrity, and honor ; taking 
advantage of the ignorance of those with whom 
we deal, concealing some circumstances, adding 
others, or giving a false coloring to all, in order to 
obtain or secure a profitable bargain ; overreach- 
ing by any kind of misrepresentation of the value, 
soundness, ckt quality of what is sold or bought. 
Another instance is, when in the course of business 
we obtain fi'om others a credit which we. have no 
rational prospect of repaying ; and wilfully incur 
debts, which it is clear we shaU not be able to dis- 
charge. And another instance of greater flagran- 
cy, is when we refuse to others the payment of 
their equitable debts, if the means of doing it, 
though once lost, are again in our power, because 
we are screened from the necessity of paying them 
by those merciful provisions of public law, which 
were designed only to save the deserving and un- 
fortunate firoiA oppression and extreme distress. 
Whoever should put any of these cases home to 
himself, would instantly feel himself injured and 
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defrauded ; and it becomes us therefore to look 
to our own conduct, and in these, and in all the 
concerns of business, to do to others in no respect, 
what, when done to us, we should feel to be in- 
equitable and unjust 

To conclude — ^** whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you do ye even so to them ; for tins 
is the law and the prophets." You have seen, 
I trust, the reasonableness of the rule, and the 
extent of its application. The language of our 
Saviour teaches us its importance. Most of the 
practical duties of life relate to our intercourse 
with one another ; and we are left from the text 
to infer, that these are the essential acts of religion. 
For the neglect of these, no loud professions or 
fervors of zeal will atone ; and that religious cha- 
racter is essentially defective, which wants a sound 
and controlUng principle of equity and disiiiterest- 
ed kindness, manifested by doing, in our whole 
intercourse with others, what we would that they 
flhould do unto us. 
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▲Lit icxir. 

There is something very observable in the 
simplicity and minuteness of a great part of the 
practical instructions of the gospel. General 
and comprehensive laws are not only laid down, 
but particular directions are given to iUustrate 
and exemplify their spirit From the most sub- 
lime and magnificent revelations of God and 
futurity, we find our Saviour and his apostles 
meekly descending to prescribe rules which are 
to regulate the most ordinary concerns of Ufe. 
We find them entering into the minute details of 
our common conduct, pointing out the manner 
in which we should make the noblest doctrines of 
Christianity bear upon them, and designing to 
communicate a religious character to them all. 
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This certainly evinces a great unaffectedness in 
the first teachers of the gospel, and manifests 
witli what wisdom, truth, and tenderness the 
christian system is adapted to the actual circum- 
stances, and the various connexions and wants 
of men. 

This general remark is peculiarly applicable 
to those precepts which prescribe the duties of 
benevolence. We are not merely told that no 
man livetli to himself, and that each one is 
therefore bound to have a general reference in 
his own conduct to the improvement and happi- 
ness of tliose around him ; we are not merely 
commanded in general to do good and communi- 
cate, to withhold no benefit from those to whom 
it is due, to minister to others tlie gifts we have 
received as tlie good stewards of the manifold 
bounties of God ; but we are exhorted with most 
afiectionate and benevolent particularity, to stu- 
dy to please our neighbor, to bear with the 
infirmities of the weak, to comfort those who are 
feeble in mind, and to be gentle in our temper8» 
easy of access, and tender in heart Give, 
said pur Saviour, to him that asketh, and fix>m 
him that would borrow of thee turn not thoa 
away. Use liospitality one to another without 
grudging. Let him that giveth, give with sin^Ii- 
cifv, and him that showeth mercy, with cheerful- 
neas. In these cases the very mode of amfioiiiig 
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farora id enjoined, the mode of frank and tina& 
fected kiadneds. Be conrteous, is an apostoBc 
injunction. Here our very manners are designed 
to be regulated ; and general courtesy^ affabtttgr^ 
willingness to accommodate, and endeavortr to 
giTe pleasure in trivial concerns, are made a part 
of the duty of a Christian. In the life of onr 
Savkfui*, tre see even these lesser precepts of his 
gospel exemplified. His first miracle was wrought 
to promote the innocent cheerfulness of a mar*- 
riage feast. There was a peculiar delicacy and 
tenderness manifested in his whole intercompBC 
with others, which tempered the awfiil sublimity 
of his character, and readered him the amiable 
and beloved friend of his uncultivated disciples, 
and of the sisters at Bethany. When little cfail-. 
dren were brought to him, with what meek and 
touching simplicity he took them in his armg 
and blessed them. And with what refined gentle- 
ness of manner were some of his mightiest mira- 
cles performed. When he raised the widow's 
only son from the dead, he himself delivered him 
to his mother ; and who can forget the inimitable 
tenderness, as well as awful majesty, with which 
he stood over the tomb of Lazarus, and called the 
departed to Kfe. 

By the precepts of scripture and the example 
of oar Saviour, we are thus taught the extent of 
that practical benevolence, which men are com- 

17 
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manded to cultiyate and exercise. The charity 
of the gospel is not confined to great occasions. 
We are to do good unto ail men as we have op- 
poriunity^ however trifling or transient the oppor- 
tunity may be. We are to cultivate and maintain 
that compi^hensive and living principle of be- 
nevolence, which waits not for powerful excite- 
ment to call it into action, but which is constantly 
manifesting itself on unimportant occasions, and 
in deeds of minute and unsolicited kindness. We 
are to acquire the habit of seizing on all those 
opportunities which are presented to us, of pro- 
moting in any way the comfort and happiness of 
others. 

The modes in which we may do good are as 
various as the situations in which we are placed, 
or as the circumstances and wants of those 
around us. Many seem to imagine, that all the 
opportunities of benevolence are confined to the 
rich, and fancy themselves relieved from all re- 
gponsibiUty, and from all obligation to exercise 
christian benevolence, if God has not given them 
wealth. But the endless diversity in the wants 
and sufferings of men puts it in the power of 
every one to render those around him in some 
way more happy. In every condition, howevejr 
destitute or distressed, in the hand of every indi- 
vidual, however deserted and despised, there are 
some means of doing good. Every man has 
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around him a circle of other beings, on whose 
comfort and welfare he may exert an important 
influence, whose wants of mind and body he may 
in some degree relieve, whose sorrows and anxie- 
ties he may mitigate or remove, and whose im- 
provement he may essentially promote. VHiat- 
ever then our situation in the world may be, there 
is room in it for some important exercise of chris- 
tian charity. They, indeed, who ar6 poor in 
circumstances and low in rank, are deprived of 
many means and opportunities of active benevo- 
lence; yet the benefits which they may confer 
on others, if they are less extensive, are often more 
important, than any riches could enable them to 
bestow. At least they have many means and con- 
stant opportunities of doing good, for whose right 
improvement they are responsible. And these 
lesser services, when rightly performed, will rise 
as acceptably to God, as though the gift were 
more costly, and the benefit more extensive. In 
a word, the exhortation of the text, and other 
corresponding precepts of the gospel, call upon 
us to examine our own circumstances and condi- 
tions, and to learn the means which we really pos- 
sess of giving relief, or of promoting happiness, — 
and then to do good, to whatever degree, and in 
whatever manner, God has placed it in our power. 
We are, in the exercise of benevolence, to rise 
as nearly as we can to the level of the occasion 
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which demands it from us ; to manifest the charity 
of the gospel, by signal, or by trivial acts, accord- 
ing as the opportunity may be given ; and at all 
times to make it our serious and deliberate en- 
deavor, to mitigate the sufferings and advance the 
happiness of all within our reach. 

Such are the high, extensive and never ceasing 
obUgations of christian benevolence. As we have 
therefore opportunity let us do good unto all men. 

The obligation to benevolence, so far as alms- 
giving is concerned, all readily perceive ; and for 
these acts of charity, opportunities are never 
wanted. But the wants and sufferings of men 
are not so limited that all can be thus relieved. 
There are sorrows more heavy to be borne, than 
those of bodily privation ; and benefits equally im- 
portant to be conferred, as those which relate to 
the support and comfort of this earthly frame. 
Dismissing therefore] the subject of alms-giving, 
let us attend to some of the common opportunities 
of doing good, which, perhaps, we are not suffi- 
ciently accustomed to consider as embraced in the 
requirements of the gospel, or constituting part 
of duty. 

1 . In our common intercourse with those with 
whom we are intimately connected, in our fiunilieB 
and among our friends, there are opportunitietf 
incessantly given of doing good. In these coq- 
oezions, occasions for signal acts of benevolenoe 
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are indeed of infrequent occurrence ; and when 
they do occur, we are bound, not merely by cha- 
rity, but by justice, to render them. The common 
course of domestic hfe is made up of trivial oc- 
currences, and of circumstances which, when 
singly considered, are of inconsiderable impor- 
tance ; but on which, from their continual recur- 
rence, our daily happiness does, in fact, almost 
entirely depend. On all these Uttle occasions, it 
becomes a part of christian duty to manifest a 
temper of gentleness and kindness. By what 
trifling circumstances the peace and comfort of 
a family are often essentially affected ! There are 
continually occurring little inconveniences which 
we may obviate, petty irritations which our mild- 
ness may sooth, unimportant comforts which our 
kindness may provide, wishes, too trivial to be 
uttered, which we may anticipate, and gratifica- 
tions! casual and momentary, which afiection wiU 
discover and communicate. Our own feelings 
we oAen unpleasantly excited, and if we vent 
them, we shall give pain. Inconveniences fre- 
gently annoy us, which, if we endure them with 
disccMitent and impatience, will render the situa- 
tion of those ^ound us uncomfortable ; and heed- 
less expressions rise to our lips, which, if uttered^ 
will irritate or wound. Who does not know, that 
U is <m these little, but constantly returning cares 
ffft Um comfort of others,-- on these miniite acts 
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of kindness, these nameless attentions, these tran- 
sient but often repeated endeavors to give plea- 
sure, that the habitual happiness of a family is 
almost entirely dependent ? It is not when the 
clouds pour down torrents, that we see nature 
flourish around us. It is the dews, which de- 
scend silent and unseen, and are known only by 
their effects, that renew the exhausted herbage, 
and cause creation to smile upon us in freshness 
and beauty. And it is the constant influences of 
a mild and gentie spirit, evinced in continual 
though almost unnoticed acts of kindness, which 
principally produce the daily happiness of domes- 
tic Ufe. These offices, trifling as they may seem, 
are not below our regard, nor beyond the rules of 
christian duty. Nothing is unimportant, or to be 
neglected, which can render those whom nature 
and affection have bound to us more happy. 
The gospel solemnly enjoins a spirit, which will 
prompt to these minor acts of kindness, and 
which we are to exercise whenever the opportunity 
is given. 

The same kindness of temper, and ezerticms to 
communicate happiness, which we are to manifest 
within the circle of family and friends, we should, 
in the next place, carry into our common inter- 
course with the world. We cannot mingle long 
in society without meeting some one, to whom 
flome trifling act of ours, some slight attention or 
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expression of interest, will give pleasure. In the 
common intercourse of business, we may waive 
for a time our own interest, or forbear to press 
with rigor our own just rights, and thus save our 
neighbor from perplexity or distress. And how 
often are occasions arising, when a generous and 
benevolent spirit may save another from needless 
labor and severe inconvenience, and turn anxiety, 
depression, aifd fatigue into gaiety and peace. 
These casual and transient occasions of producing 
happiness, we are bound as Christians not to over- 
look. When we bear another's burden, though 
it be not a severe one, we discharge a duty of be- 
nevolence, and so far fulfil the law of Christ. 

2. The sicknesses and afflictions of others fur- 
nish us with very frequent opportunities of doing 
them good. There are diseases of the imagi- 
nation which we can sooth. From some trifling, 
or some unknown cause, from bodily indisposition 
or disappointed hope, the spirits of the cheerful 
sometimes sink, and the mind of the happy is 
overwhelmed with sadness. Now, every thing 
around them seems dark and foreboding ; all the 
difficulties and inconveniences of their situation 
are swollen and aggravated ; nothing is anticipa- 
ted but disappointment, mortification, and suffer- 
ing, and all the opening prospects of life are 
gloomy and disconsolate. It is true, these evils 
may be only those of fancy, and the disease 
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that of the imagination ; but the suffering is real, 
and oftentimes severe. And when the tone of 
the mind is thus weakenedi the sufferer cannot 
reUeve himself, but must look around for others 
to dissipate his gloom, and restore him to cheer- 
fulness and peace. Now seasons such as these 
give opportunities for the exercise of christian 
benevolence. If by our conversation or our man- 
ners, by trifling attentions, or expressions of con- 
cern and kindness, by removing fancied difficul- 
ties, or by turning tlie attention to juster views 
and fairer prospects of Ufe, we can take off the 
weight of sadness, and raise the drooping and 
dejected spirit, we perform no unimportant act 
of kindness. We certainly obey the precepts of 
the gospel, which calls us to bear with the infir- 
mities of others, and on every opportunity, and 
in every way, to do good to our neighbor. 

But there are other sicknesses than those of 
imagination. When God has visited our neigh- 
bor with acute or Ungoring disease ; when the 
powers of nature are sinking, and the mind is 
feeble and irritable ; when the appetite fails, and 
the limbs are pained, and the body is restless, and 
the slumbers of night are troubled and wakefiil ; — 
who knows not how many and how various are 
the opportunities of imparting relief, satisfiMtkn, 
or pleasure ? Have you never fi)und, by your own 
eiperience, how much comfort may be given, to 
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the sick by the most trifling acts of kindness ? 
Has your own lively gratitude never been awa- 
kened by expressions of interest or tokens of at* 
tention, too trivial to be named ? These offices 
of benevolence, then, you should render in return 
to others. Mark the particularity in the words 
of our Saviour, " I was sick, and ye visited me ; " 
and it will teach you that these trifling acts ci 
kindness are important enough, to be enjoined 
as a part of christian duty. 

There are no seasons which aflbrd greater op- 
portunities of doing good, than those of affliction. 
When death has taken away the supports on 
which we have leaned, and torn from us the 
objects of our affection, how involuntarily do 
we look to others for strength and consolation ! 
However fsmiiliar in speculation the topics of 
consolation may be to the mind of the afflicted, 
he finds it hard, if not impossible, to summon 
them up before him, to apply them to his own 
ntuation, and to dwell upon them till he is com- 
forted. He needs that others should direct his 
mind, should open before him these consoling 
views, and present them with direct application 
to h» own distress. Ask of those who have been 
afflicted, and they will tell you, that it requires 
no novelty of thought, no originality or elegance 
of expression, to give them comfort. And there 
18 no one, who has notfirit in some degree rehev^ 

18 . 
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and soothed by the most simple expression of 
sympathy and condolence. This both furnishes 
an opportunity and puts it in the power of all, 
to mitigate the distress and promote the happi- 
ness of those whom God has smitten. And we 
ought not to forget how strongly and how particu- 
larly this mode of evincing benevolence is recom- 
mended in the gospel. We are called to weep 
with those that weep, and to comfort those that 
mourn; and the rehgion of Christ is forcibly 
described in not only ^^ keeping ourselves unspot- 
ted from the world," but in visiting in their afflic- 
tion the fatherless and widow, and every child of 
mourning. 

3. The mutual connexions and dependences 
between different members of society give rise to 
many occasions for the exercise of christian be- 
nevolence. Numberless cases constantly occur, 
in which, by taking an interest in the concerns 
of others, we may do them important and per- 
manent good. We may give them opportunities, 
which otherwise they might not have, of exer- 
cising their industry, of acquiring knowledge, of 
improving their characters, or of promoting their 
temporal interest Some are thrown into situa- 
tions of difficulty and embarrassment, from which 
our influence may rescue them. The distressed 
may need a friend, whom our kmdness may pro- 
vide ; or the helpleassuffer injuries, which our inter- 
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ference may redress. Here, friends are separated 
by some secret misunderstanding, which it may 
be in our power to remove ; or there, a quarrel 
is rising between neighbors, which our media- 
tion may prevent These acts of charity often 
require but httle exertion ; and we need only to 
remember the blessing which our Saviour has 
pronounced on the peace makers, to prompt and 
sustain our exertions. In a more common case, 
how often do you hear a character called in ques- 
tion or rudely calumniated, which you may with 
boldness defend ; or suspicions awakened, which 
a slight explanation will remove ; or faults and 
errors attributed to another, whose virtues have 
been forgotten, but which you can easily mention 
and display. Kindness like this is indeed of no 
trifling importance ; it is sometimes the greatest 
we can render. The worth of character all feel, 
and to many it is dearer than life. Whenever 
such opportunities are given, remember then that 
we are to love our neighbor as ourselves ; that we 
are to watch over and protect his assaulted repu- 
tation with the care and zeal, with which we 
should wish him to watch over ours. 

Another mode of doing good to others is by 
advice and instruction. There is no one who 
does not possess knowledge of some kind, of 
which those around him are destitute, and which, 
on many occasions, he may easily communicate, 
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to render them more wise, more useful, or more 
happy. They, whom instruction or practice has 
made skilful in the professions and arts of life, 
may often confer an important benefit on the 
ignorant and unpractised, by counsel and direc- 
tion. The aged, whom experience has made 
wise, and to whom the young look with reve- 
rence, may in this way exert an important influ- 
ence on their characters and their happiness. In 
youth the world wears a delusive brightness, and 
the young adventurer needs constantly the cau- 
tion which experience alone can give. His 
false views of men and things need to be cor- 
rected, and his heedless and improper intimacies 
to be guarded against. The dangers .which 
threaten, and the temptations which will soon 
assail him, should be pointed out ; and the con- 
sequences which will follow his present conduct, 
* and the first steps he may take in the workly 
should be illustrated and enforced. Many, jM*oba- 
bly, have suffered through Ufe, for want of such 
salutary cautions and lessons of wisdom as the 
aged can easily give. There may be also diffi- 
culties or embarrassments in the circumstances of 
some around us, from which our advice or en- 
couragement may extricate them ; and there are 
those within our reach, whom a word of counsel 
or of warning may perhaps reclaim firom wan- 
derings, which otherwise will end in ruio and 
despair. 



I 
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4. This leads me, in the last place, to remark, 
that opportunities are constantly occurring of 
doing the greatest good to others, which it is in 
the power of human beings to render, by pro- 
moting their religious improvement, rescuing 
them from guilt, and aiding their preparation for 
heaven. Some there are, who, from mere incon- 
sideration, are living in the neglect of most im- 
portant duties; and others, who are intending 
to discharge them, need to have their determi- 
nations quickened, and their resolutions made 
effectual* Some are now forming sUght habits 
of transgression, apparently unconscious how 
rapidly these habits will increase, and become 
rigid and powerful. Others there are, whose 
own consciences are silently and ineffectually 
warning them, but who would obey its voice and 
reform, if made sensible that others know their 
faults* And there are those, in habits of open 
and frequent sin, whom a solemn warning or an 
affectionate entreaty might yet save from guilt 
and wo, and guide to holiness and God. These 
ire occasions. Christians, in which you are bound 
as far as possible to interpose, and by your coun- 
sek, your secret admonitions, your serious expos- 
tulations, and your affectionate entreaties, to strive 
to convince the guilty of the error of his ways, 
and to excite and encourage him to a sincere re- 
pentance. Who knows not the influence which 
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the faithful advice of a friend may have ? Who 
can tell the consequences which may flow from 
a word of serious and aflectionate counsel ? And 
who can describe that joy of heart, which must 
arise to him who has redeemed a human being 
from guilt, and saved a soul from eternal death ? 

But this exercise of christian benevolence is 
not to be confined to the reformation of the guilty. 
All need to be enlightened with clearer views of 
christian truth, to be more strongly convinced of 
their obligations and duties, to be more deeply 
impressed with the motives of the gospel, and to 
have their religious affections rendered more vigo- 
rous, more tender, and more operative. We are 
bound, as Christians, to produce these effects on 
aU whom we can influence, and to strive on every 
fit occasion, to render our intercourse with others 
a means of strengthening their principles of piety^ 
and leading them to lives of more exalted puri^, 
benevolence, and godliness. If opportunities of 
directly advancing this end are not often given, 
or if timidity or diflidence discourage us from 
immediately improving them, we can at leaisft 
instruct and edify by our own example ; and 
it should be our serious and constant endeavor, 
by letting our light of piety shine before men, to 
persuade them to glorify by their Uves our com- 
mon Father in heaven. 

I have thus endeavored to set before you a few 
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of the opportunities which are constantly occur- 
ring to all, in every condition of life, of doing 
good to others. Some of them may, at first sight, 
appear trivial ; but the sum of happiness we may 
produce by a right improvement of them, is great 
and extensive. We are to remember too, that 
the principle and habit of benevolence are 
strengthened by every exercise, whether the effect 
produced by each single exertion be important or 
trifling. Great occasions for deeds of benevo- 
lence seldom occur to any of us ; and not at all 
to some. It becomes us, therefore, to carry this 
christian temper into common life, and to mani- 
fest and strengthen it by those minor acts of 
charity and kindness, which our daily intercourse 
with others constantly demands. 

The views which we have taken should lead 
us to feel the extent and continual recurrence of 
the requirements of christian benevolence. Let 
us faithfully endeavor to fulfil them, that we may 
be indeed the disciples of him, who when on 
earth, ^^ went about doing good ;" and may at last 
be the accepted servants of that God, who '^ sends 
his rain on the just and on the unjust," and be- 
stows his mercies, with parental liberahty, even 
on the ungrateful and disobedient 
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MATTHEW XVIII. 6. 

WHOIO IHAXL OirXlTD OITX OF THVIK LITTLE OITBI WHICH BBLIKTS 
IH ICE, XT WEBB BBTTBB rOB HIM THAT ▲ MILLSTOITB WBBS 
BAlfGBD ABOUT HI! ITBCK, AHO THAT KB WXKB DBOWITBD Ui 
THE DEPTH OF THE lEA. 

In the original language, the text conveys a 
meaning somewhat different from that, which the 
English reader would derive from our translation. 
The word here rendered offend^ should be render- 
ed cause to offend. Our Saviour is not designing 
to reprove those, who irritate his disciples ; bat 
those, who would in any way withdraw them from 
their christian profession, weaken their faith, 
unsettle their principles, or cause them to neglect 
or violate his commands. The language of our 
Saviour leads us to regard this as a sin of high 
enormity ; for there is hardly any one which iB 
more solemnly denounced. <' Whoso shall cause 
one of these Uttle ones to offend, it were better 
for him that he were drowned in the depth of 
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the sea. Alas, for the world, because of causes 
of offending ! It must needs be that causes of 
offending come ;^ but wo unto that man, by whom 
the cause of offending cometh ! Yet, solemn 
and comprehensive as the prohibition is, it relates 
to a subject of duty, which many are accustomed 
entirely to overlook, and which few, perhaps, 
consider in a sufficiently serious light. 

It is wonderful to remark the powerful influ- 
ence, which one being exerts on the character of 
another. Let any one look back on the past, 
and he will find with astonishment how Uttle his 
own character has been formed by his own exer- 
tions, and how constantly it has been receiving 
impressions from deliberate instruction, occa- 
sional conversation, and casual or habitual in- 
tercourse with others. We seem to be almost 
passively acted upon by those around us. Their 
remarks are giving a turn to our minds, and 
opening them to new views of life and duty; 
they are imperceptibly changing our feelings, 
impairing the liveliness of some, and quick- 
ening others to animation and vigor; and our 
intercourse with them, in all its various influ- 
ences, seems to give an almost entire direction 
to our modes of thinking and acting. This 
influence is reciprocal. While they are thus 
operating upon us, we are, in equal unconscious- 
ness, operating on them. The expression of 
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our views and opinions, the frequent manifesta- 
tions of our dispositions and feelings, and the 
general course of our conduct, are exerting a 
silent and powerful influence, in changing and 
forming their sentiments, feelings, and habits. 
To this, as to every other kind of influence, a 
deep responsibility is attached. We are equally 
accountable for the effect, which we are thus 
silently producing on the consciences, moral feel- 
ings, and conduct of others, as for the effect 
which we may, in any way, have on their exter- 
nal situation and temporal welfare. And the 
obligation is very imperative upon us, to render 
this influence a means of their moral improve- 
ment, and to watch carefully over ourselves, lest 
we cause them to offend. I hope it may serve 
to put us habitually more on our guard, to re- 
mark on some of the modes in which we may 
cause others to offend. 

1 . Our conversation is a means by which we 
exert a powerful influence on the minds of those 
about us ; and we may, in this way, affect the 
faith of others. 

We sometimes fiqd men in society, who, from 
a proud unwillingness to hold opinions which are 
common toothers; from excessive self-conceit; 
frofn vicious dispositions and habits, joined with 
an ignorance of the evidences of Christianity ; are 
oabelieyer^ in its truth. And it is generally the 
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case with men of this character, that they are 
desirous to weaken or unsettle the convictions of 
others. Sometimes they will attack the young 
or the ignorant, with sophistical arguments or bold 
misrepresentation of facts ; will urge objections 
whose force themselves do not allow; or by 
daring assertions, endeavor to throw discredit on 
particular proofs by which revelation is supported. 
At other times they are content with general 
expressions of their own infidelity, and of con- 
tempt for those who are so weak as to believe ; 
or with throwing out, in seeming carelessness, a 
remark which does not directly . attack the truth 
of revelation, but which serves to introduce sus- 
picion and distrust. Men of this character, 
especially when they possess strong powers of 
mind, or fascinating qualities, often produce a. 
most unhappy influence. The young and weak, 
whose minds are impressible, and whose prin- 
ciples are unformed, are easily turned from the 
truth. There are few, too, in comparison with 
the bulk of mankind, whose belief is the result 
of deUberate inquiry, or has been defined and 
settled by serious reflection; and without this, 
they are generally unprepared for objections, 
and their faith often sinks under the attack. 
What injury can be inflicted so great, as to de- 
stroy in any mind that faith, on which all the 
hopes of man are built ? Or what depravity can 
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surpass his, who would devote his powers to such 
an end? Were we to address such a one we 
would ask, What is there in Christianity, or in its 
influence, which leads you to wish its destruc- 
tion ? Why would you extinguish, in any mind, 
that reUgion which gives such animation to vir- 
tue, and lays such restraints upon vice? Why 
would you destroy that power, which so softens, 
so refines and elevates the human character? 
Why would you rob us of those truths, which 
have sustained the poor and dejected amidst dis- 
appointment and trouble, which alone can com- 
fort the heart of the penitent, or bring consola- 
tion to the afflicted, amidst the ruins of death? 
Why would you take from the young that light, 
which alone can guide them amidst the uncer- 
tainties and trials of this world of danger ? Why 
would you bereave the aged of their support and 
their hope ? Why would you plant tlioms in the 
pillow of the sick, and turn the prospects of the 
dying to discomfort and despair ? 

It is true indeed, that we do not often meet 
those, who are willing deUberately to attack the 
truth of Christianity, though many, who now are 
g(Hie to their reward, will long be remembered, 
by the disastrous influence of their writings. But 
there is a mode of causing others to offend in 
faith, which among irreligious men is not unfre- 
quent When the authority of revelation is 
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made the subject of doubt or derision, or the 
system itself is treated with levity, the influence of 
Christianity may be as much annihilated, as though 
belief in its truth were destroyed. There is no 
subject which may not be represented in a ridicu- 
lous point of view, or to which it is not in the 
power of man, to attach some association of weak- , 
ness or meanness. There are those who are 
willing to do this, on the awful and magnificent 
subject of the gospel of Jesus Christ. Not that 
they always design to destroy its credit, or weaken 
its authority; but in their moments of elated 
vanity, when they burn with desires of display, or 
in seasons of jovial riot, or careless dissipation, 
they will exercise their powers of wit on the truths 
of religion, — will introduce its subjects with in- 
decent familiarity, — by misrepresenting its in- 
structions, will give it an appearance of wildness 
or folly,— or by connecting it with the vices of 
pretended believers, or the defects of inconsistent 
and narrow minded professors, will exhibit the 
whole system, under an aspect of contemptible 
hypocrisy, or of vulgar meanness. The influence 
of this, when its immediate efiect is not more 
fatal, is to cause others to turn from Christianity 
with disgust, or disdainful indifference ; and to 
imagine, not merely, that it has no claims on 
their deUberate faith and their constant obedience, 
but that it has none even on their serious and 
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respectful attention. Where this is the case, the 
power of the gospel is gone. It will no longer 
be appealed to as the fountain of tnitji, and the 
guide of conduct ; and all its venerable instruc- 
tions, and promises of glory, and denunciations of 
wo, will cease to bring with them any feeling of 
solemnity, or to have any effectual influence on 
the heart or life. Is not this, that causing others 
to offend, which our Saviour so solemnly repro- 
bates ? Wo unto that man, by whom the cause 
of offending cometli ! 

Again. Few people are sufficiently sensible, 
what an influence their careless assertions and 
unguarded remarks may have on those who hear 
them. We all can probably remember, what in- 
stantaneous and deep impressions have been 
made on our minds by some casual remark, or 
even by the force of some single expression. 
Many,without doubt, can trace some peculiar mode 
of thinking, or some prevailing feeling or habit, to 
some observation, which fell carelessly from the 
lips of another. When loose and random remarks 
are made on the truths or laws of religion, their ten- 
dency is most mischievous. They oflen impair or 
unsettle the principles of the young, and create a 
feeUng of distrust and uncertainty on the subjects 
of religion ; and they yet more frequently de- 
stroy that reverence, with which God's revela- 
tion of his will ought ever to be approached, and 
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without which no good impression will be made. 
Perhaps there is no subject on which the view» 
of the unreflecting are equally susceptible of 
influence and change, from careless remarks, as 
on that of reUgion. And we cannot be too care- 
ful in guarding, especially with the young, against 
every expression of levity, against every remark 
which may impair the authority, or weaken the 
influence of christian truth, or destroy the rever- 
ence and seriousness, with which it should ever 
be regarded. ' 

In the next place, we may sometimes, though 
in a far less degree, injure the reUgious charactw 
of others, by the manner in which we treat the 
peculiar speculative opinions which they hold. 
Devotional feelings, in the minds of many, are 
greatly dependent on the peculiar speculative 
views which they entertain. Where the mind has 
long been settled in the belief of any particular 
sentiment ; where that has been the foundation 
or support of any important habits ; and pious 
emotions, devout reflections, and hallowed hopes, 
have sprung up and clustered around it; we may 
often do great injury, by overturning the particular 
view on which the whole structure is reared. In 
a weak or ignorant mind, the destruction of any 
opinion which it held certain and sacred, often 
throws a distressing suspicion and distrust, over 
aU its remaining views of rehgious truth. We 
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can hardly conceive a more painful state of mind, 
than must be experienced by an aged and uncul- 
tivated Christian, when, by some rude attack, the 
old foundations of his faith have been broken up, 
the opinions which years have consecrated, with 
all their associations of devotional sentiment and 
pious feeling and hope, are swept away, and doubt 
and distrust are overspreading the mind with 
anxiety and sadness. It is not meant that we 
are never to attempt to change the opinions of 
the aged, or correct the errors of the ignorant 
Where their errors are in themselves dangerous, it 
is a most solemn duty to do it. But we are to 
do it with delicacy, caution, and prudence. And 
if their errors are not of primary importance in 
themselve,s and have been to them sources of 
consolation and motives to a godly life, the enor 
will do them less injury than we shall probably do 
by overturning it The apostolic direction ought 
in all these cases to be before us. ^^ Him that is 
weak in the faith receive ye, but not to doubtful 
disputations." And it should lead us, in every 
interference with the speculative and unessential 
opinions of others, not only to charitable construc- 
tions, but to a delicate and prudent consideration 
of their pecular infirmities and dangers. 

2. We may cause others to offend, by impairing 
their principles of conduct, as well as their faith. 

Few are so thoroughly corrupt, as with delib- 
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erate intention, to endeavor to break down in 
others the principles of virtue, or to render them 
profligate and abandoned. But an injurious 
effect of the same nature is often produced, 
though in an inferior degree, when the conduct 
of the wicked is justified, or a viciouis ' action is 
made the subject of boasting or applause. Where 
any advantages of wealth or station have been 
^ained^ or pleasures have been enjoyed, at the 
manifest expense of moral principle, and are not 
fhinkly condemned ; or where qualities of a de- 
cidedly vicious character, ate passed slightly over, 
or represented as innocent or commendable ;-^— 
there, confusion and inconsistency are introduced 
into the morieil judgments of others ; their viewisi 
of duty are lowered, their sense of the obligti- 
tion and Worth of high moral character is lessen- 
ed or destroyed. We arfe bound, not only to 
form correct and elevated conceptions of the ob!- 
ligations and duties of religion, but 16 render 
them manifest in our converiaation, as well as our 
conduct, and to strive to purify and elevate thb 
YieWB of others. So far as example and human 
(pinion have an influence, it is as inilportant that 
vice should be discountenanced and' reprobated, 
as that virtue and holiniess should be respected 
add 'approved. To attribute bad motives, where 
good ones may have operated, or to exaggerate 
the guilt of what is merely foolish or impnidefnt, 
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is always forbidden ; but it seems to be a duty 
equally great, decidedly and firmly to censure, 
where wickedness is manifest, and never to suffer 
the station, or wealth, or success of the offender, 
to confuse or to qualify the feelings, which we 
should experience or express against the vice 
itself. 

We cause others to offend, whenever by con- 
versation we stimulate their passions, exasperate 
their tempers, or influence their vicious feelings ; 
and yet more, when by loose remarks, allusions, or 
descriptions, we taint the purity of their minds, 
and fill their imaginations with images of gross- 
ness or sensuaUty. From a tainted imagination, 
or inflamed passions, the step is short and easy 
to deeds of violence and crime. And better had 
that tongue, which was given to offer praise to 
God, and to carry counsel and comfort to men, 
have been for ever silent as the grave, than be- 
come the willing organ of pollution. 

Satire and ridicule are also great sources of 
the offences of men. There are few who have 
firmness enough to stand before them ; and many a 
timid mind has been made ashamed of its religious 
principles, its conscientious scruples, and its de- 
votional feelings ; and many a diflident and re- 
tiring spirit has been turned from the plainest 
path of duty, and forced into errors or vices, firom 
which it once recoiled with fear and Badness, by 
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the sarcasms and sneers of the corrupt To such, 
how applicable are the words of our Saviour ; 
^^ whosoever shall cause one of these little ones 
which believe in me to offend, it were better for 
him that he were drowned in the depths of the 

BOO '' 

I have dwelt the longer on the causes of offence 
which arise from conversation, because here we 
are generally most unguarded and forgetful, 
though the injury thus done may be greatest. 
I pass to remark, 

3. In the third place, that by our conduct, we 
often give occasion to others to sin. VHierc 
others are dependent on us, we oflen have an 
entire influence on much of their conduct. Every 
one wai readily see, that when services are en- 
joined on them, which are contrary to morality 
and religion, or when they are employed as the 
instruments of our wickedness, their guilt rests 
on ourselves. But it is not always considered, 
that by wilfully leading others into temptations, 
which without us they would have escaped, 
urging them by our solicitation, furnishing them 
with opportunity, confirming them by our coun* 
tenance, or granting them assistance in sinful 
actions which without our agency they would 
not have committed, we become responsible 
for their conduct, and incur an equal share of 
criminality. 

Bat the most fi'equent way, in which our 
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conduct causes others to offend, is through the 
influence of example. Men generally do not 
fear to tread where others have gone before them. 
Our conduct will excite wishes of imitation in oth- 
ers, which would otherwise never have been felt ; 
will lessen their conviction of the importance of 
duties, which they see us willing to neglect ; or 
embolden them in their transgression of laws, 
which they find us often or habitually violating. 
And die more elevated the station in which men 
are placed, the stronger the affection and confi- 
dence with which they are regarded, and the 
higher the character they have borne for integrity 
and piety, the more disastrous is the influence of 
example, when in any case it is given to the cause 
of irreligion or sin. 

St Paul, in several passages, urges on his con- 
verts, the importance of having a charitable regard 
to the scruples and prejudices of others, in things 
which are in themselves indifferent. While wc 
follow the dictates of our own consciences, others 
must follow theirs; and we shall cause others 
to ofiend, whenever we cause them to act against 
their conscience, however innocent the act may 
appear to ourselves. I know, said the Apostle, 
in writing to Jewish converts, that ^^ nothing is 
unclean in itself, but if a man esteem any thing 
to be unclean, to him it is unclean. All things 
indeed are pure, but it is evil to him who eateth^p 
as to cause ofience ; and he who doubteth, is 
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condemned if he eat, because he eateth without 
being convinced that it is lawful. Wherefore if 
meat cause my brother to offend, I will eat no 
flesh while the world standeth," adds the benevo- 
lent Apostle, ^< lest I make my brother to offend, 
and destroy him for whom Christ died." * 

It is well for us, if we can catch something of 
this benevolent spirit, a^id impose on ourselves 
those trifling restraints, and practise that charita- 
ble caution, in respect to many things that we 
deem harmless, which shall prevent us from 
wounding the consciences of others, or causing 
them to fall. Happy is he who brings no con- 
demnation on himself, in that which he alloweth. 

To conclude — ^^No man liveth to himself.'' 
Those, whom God has placed around us, are not 
to be considered as merely inhabitants with us of 
our common earth, and that there our interest iii 
them is to end ; — but to be viewed as beings on 
whoeijB welfare and improvement we are designed 
to exert a continued and an important influence* 
Let us strive, then, to fulfil this obUgation, and 
by our conversation and our actions, to confirm 
the faith, increase the knowledge, strengthen the 
principles, and animate the reUgious feelings 
of others. We may thus reclaim many from 
the error of their ways, and save their souk 
from death ; and we certainly shall aid many ia 
thair preparation for the kingdom of heaven.. 

* Rom. lir. 1. Cor. Tiii. z. 
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EPHESIANS VI. 4. 

rATHKRf, PKOTOKB KOT TOUR CHXIJ>&XK TO W&ATH, BUT B&IVO 
TRBM UP nr THE IfURTUKB AITO ADMOITITIOK OF TUX LOKD. 

The general necessity of the Religious EUluca- 
tion of children is acknowledged by all ; but it 
is perhaps impossible that its actual importance 
should be fully reaUzed and adequately felt The 
foundation of the moral character is most often 
laid in the years of childhood ; and the progress 
of life very frequently does little more than de- 
velope and fix the principles, harden the habitB, 
and give permanence to the feeUngs, which were 
either formed by deliberate care, or caught by 
accidental influences, during the period of yoatb- 
fill susceptibility. Tlie world is full of tempta- 
tions, through which, in various measures, all 
are destined to pass; and nothing can protact 
the young adventurer amidst the perils and ex-^ 
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posures of life, but the early establishmenit of 
sound and deep rooted religious principles. 

Parents are not always sufficiently sensible, 
that it is almost entirely to themselves that 
children must look for instruction in religious 
truth, and the culture of religious habits. Ma- 
ny satisfy themselves with imagining, that suf- 
ficient provision is made for the religious educa- 
tion of their children, in their daily schools, and 
in the weekly instructions of the pulpit Where- 
as in some schools, religious instruction is entirely 
neglected; in others it is given with so much 
looseness, as to be entirely vain ; in few is it made 
a distinct, serious object of interest and atten- 
tion ; and in almost all, from the very nature and 
design of the establishments, it can fill but a 
subordinate and occasional place, in the course 
of study. Even where a more than usual atteih- 
tioQ is paid to it, it can be hardly made sufficiently 
particular, or be illustrated so variously, and at 
so great length, as to become interesting and 
ioipressive ; or be brought home to the peculiar 
circumstances, character and dangers of every 
child. Besides that the excitement and regula* 
tkni of religious feeling is a very important part 
of a well conducted reUgious education : and the 
culture of the feelings, the education of the hearts 
B not the wwk of a school, but of domestic care 
and duty. 
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The instnictioD9 of the pulpit are insufficient, 
because, in general, the subjects discussed must 
be above their comprehension, the style not suffi- 
ciently simple, and the applications not sufficient- 
ly direct and particular, to be completely undlsr- 
stood and felt by children. The services of pub- 
lic worship have indeed a very important influ- 
ence on their minds and hearts ; but it is not so 
much by means of any particular truths which 
they receive, as by the seriousness of feeling it 
causes, and* by the general conviction it leaves 
apon them of their relation to an unseen and 
exalted Being, to whom homage and obedience 
are owed, and' to whom they are responsible for 
their conduct. The benefit of public worship is 
thus felt more in preparing their minds for sub- 
sequent instruction at home, than in the know- 
ledge which they can acquire of particular obUga- 
tions and duties. It comes powerfully in aid of 
domestic instruction, but cannot be any adequate 
substitute for it. 

There is this great evil too, arising from pa- 
rents giving no- farther attention to the reli- 
gious instruction of their children than is fur- 
nished by the teachings of the sanctuary, that 
the effect of other instructions is extremely 
impaired ; they are soon forgotten or disregard* 
ed ; for children will think that to be of smaU 
importance, concerning which their para&tB are 
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careless and unconcerned. They must be led to 
perceive, that their parents are sincerely and 
deeply interested in their religious improvement- 
There is in the parental relation, every thing 
that can give efficacy to instruction. The reve- 
rence, the unreserved confidence, the almost ex- 
clusive affection, with which parents are regard- 
ed, dispose every child to listen with more atten- 
tion and more strong and implicit beUef to all 
their teachings, than any other instructer can 
secure. They best know the peculiar tempers 
of their children, and are most acquainted with 
the surest modes of impressing and influencing 
their minds and feelings. Opportunities are con- 
tinually furnished to them in the confidence and 
affection of domestic intercourse, which can occur 
to none but themselves ; while the inexpressible 
interest which a parent feels, will give a tender- 
ness and force to their precepts and their ap- 
peals, which can spring from no other source. 

If we inquire into the obstacles which most fre- 
quently prevent parents from attending to the 
religious education of their offspring, we shall 
find them sometimes to arise from Vanity, which 
is more desirous of training children in showy 
accomplishments, than in the soUd qualities of a 
virtuous character ; of rendering them graceful 
and polished in manners, and fascinating in 
worldly accomplishments, than of giving them 
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tho less imposing graces of seriousness, humility, 
and purity, or kindling in their uncorrupted bo- 
soms, the living and sanctifying spirit of silent 
and unobtrusive piety. — We see another great 
obs:acle in the indolence of parents. They are 
unwilling to burden themselves with the care of 
the religious culture of their children, and sur- 
render it as a heavy task to the attention of others. 
They turn from the pain of watching for the 
best opportunities of giving instruction, and from 
the effort of adapting their counsels to the weak- 
ness and simplicity of the youthful intellect. 
They will appoint religious lessons to be com- 
mitted to the memory, but take not sufficient 
pains that they be well understood, impressed 
by frequent conversation, or enforced on their 
hearts and consciences by particular application 
and direct appeals. That children should be weU 
instructed in religion, demands the careful im- 
provement of short but often repeated occasions 
of enUghtening and impressing their minds, and 
a continual care that right impressions alone 
should be received. And all this requires a 
patience, industry, and perseverance, which pa- 
rents are often reluctant to give. — ^But the greatest 
obstacle of all is found in their want of a suffi- 
ciently serious sense of the importance of reli- 
gious education. It is indeed regarded as ymj 
I, as valuable, as in fact necessary : but 
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many parents do not sufficiently feel, that on it 
are dependent not only the virtue, honor, useful- 
ness, happiness of their children in this world, 
but their everlasting welfare in the world to come. 
Were this conviction adequately realized, what 
parent could be careless, remiss, or impatient ? 

Without urging further the importance of re- 
Ugious education, I now wish to offer some re* 
marks on the best methods of conducting it. 
The observations I shall make, must necessarily 
be general and imperfect ; but they may furnish 
you with hints for your own reflection. They 
will relate, first, to the general manner of giving 
instruction, secondly, to its objects, thirdly, to the 
opportunities for dispensing it 

1« The very design and nature of reUgion 
teaches us, how early in life it should be made 
a deliberate object of education. Religion is not 
to be taught as a science, or propounded as a 
subject of speculative interest; if it were so, 
it might safely be left till the mind should be ma- 
tured by age, reading, and experience. It is to be 
the former of character, and the guide of life ; to 
be interwoven inseparably with all our sentiments ; 
to direct and establish all our modes of thinking 
and feeling; to form our dispositions, and regu- 
late our habits. It is evident, then, that its influ- 
ence should be made to operate on a child as 
early as is possible; that religious sentiments 
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should be instilled, as soon as they are capable 
of forming any idea of its subjects. The lead- 
ing dispositions arc determined at a very early 
age, oftentimes before parents have paid any 
attention to the religious character. And the 
feelings and habits are exposed to many evil 
biases and disastrous influences, which we can 
hardly begin too early to counteract. 

In religious, as in scientific education, it is 
necessary to follow nature in her gradual devel- 
opement of the mind and heart; and to adapt 
instruction to those powers, wliich are soonest 
expanded and brought into exercise. Children 
are not capable of much reasoning. The intel- 
lect is weak ; but the imagination and the mem- 
ory are susceptible and retentive, and the feel- 
ings of the heart can be addressed and influenced 
in the first years of life. It is probable that 
religious instruction would be more effectually 
given, were the imagination of children more ad- 
dressed than it usually is. They should be taught, 
as our Saviour taught his ignorant disciples, 
not only by plain, simple, and concise precepts, 
but also by pointing out examples, by various illus- 
trations, by reference to the objects around them, 
and by appeals to experience, or to passing events. 
Religious truths are thus better apprehended 
and longer remembered, and their practical ap- 
plication is seen. The language in which they 
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are conveyed, cannot be too simple; and they 
are always better understood and more interest- 
ing, when made the subject of conversation in 
which the child bears a part, than when we at- 
tempt to impress them by more formal modes of 
instructioa. 

It would seem almost needless to remark 
on the importance of ever presenting to the 
minds of children, those views of religion which 
they can realize and feel. Moral precepts and 
rules they can always sufficiently comprehend ; 
but it is only the most simple views of the charac- 
ter and providence of God, and the mediation of 
his Son and the future world, of which children 
are able to form any definite or useful concep- 
tions. It is not merely useless, but it often has 
a very injurious effect, to crowd the memory 
with dark and mysterious doctrines, expressed 
in technical phraseology, to which they can 
attach no definite ideas. The whole subject of 
religion is thus made to appear in an unintelli- 
gible light, is supposed to consist in mystery, 
and to be concerned only about abstract and 
disputable points of faith. When children are 
compelled to commit long and incomprehensible 
creeds or catechisms to memory, without under- 
standing or feeling any part of them, there is 
great danger lest associations of weariness, dis- 
gust and aversion, should be inseparably connect- 
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ed with all thoughts of religion itself* They 
will thus be prevented from ever after attending to 
the subject with care and interest. Much indeed 
must necessarily be entrusted to the memory; 
but it is extremely desirable that it be furnished, 
less with speculative and abstruse opinions, than 
with just principles and rules of conduct, with 
elevated religious sentiments, and with those 
impressive and affecting views of the character 
and government of God, which should be the 
excitement and support of pious affections. It 
seemsi indeed, less important that children should 
receive correct views of very many points of 
religion, than that they should have correct feel- 
ings on religious subjects. No mistake is great- 
er than that of imagining that reUgion, like a 
science, is to be addressed to the intellect and the 
memory alone. The heart, the moral taste, the 
conscience, are most to be addressed ; and 00 far 
as these are not enlightened, directed, and hallow- 
ed by their influence, religious truths are fieurten- 
ed on the memory in vain. 

It is of extreme importance, that the minds 
of children should be preserved from attaching 
ideas of severity, weariness, and gloom to the 
sul^t of religion. The greatest care should 
be taken to present it in the light most interestr 
ing and attractive. The spirit of childhood is 
gay, tively, and happy; and whatever violently 
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opposes this, will excite aversion. They should 
be made to regard religion, as the foundation 
of all that is worthy and happy in life. The 
heart and affections must be engaged in its 
favor; and children will ever recur with interest 
to a subject, by which feeling is excited. Where 
reUgious instruction is felt by the parent to be 
a task, which ought, however reluctantly, to 1)6 
discharged, and where it is consequently dispens- 
ed in a negUgent, hurried, and superficial manner, 
with little care to make it intelligible to the un- 
destanding, or affecting to the heart ; it will ne- 
cessarily be regarded by the pupil as a useless 
burthen, from which he rejoices to escape. 
Where religion is represented in a light only of 
solemn restraints ; where it is continually brought 
in to check or subdue the innocent gaiety of 
chihiish feeling; where it is taught only by long for- 
mal lectures, with sad austerity of countenance, 
and enforced not by motives of affection, but by 
commands, and threatenings, and terrors, it is 
not wcxiderful, that an unconquerable prejudice 
against it, is fixed for ever on the mind. Experi- 
ence often proves the disastrous consequences of 
such a mode of instruction ; for we frequently find 
thow who were subjected to it in childhood, 
going through life either in a hardened religious 
indifference, or in open habits of profligacy. 
SL With regard to the Objects of religions 
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instruction, it is first to be remarked, that as reli- 
gion has a primary reiereuce to the relation be- 
tween man and iiis Milker, children should early 
be taught to form worthy, impressive, and interest- 
ing conceptions of the character and government 
of God. It should be a principal object to im- 
press them peculiarly with views of those perfec- 
tions which have the t>est effect on the heart. It 
is true, that the ''^'fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom ;'^ but it is not a slavish and depressing 
dread, but a filial and affectionate reverence of 
God. And it should be an object of great care, 
that children ever think of him with deep reve- 
rence, and that his name never be nentioned 
with profaneness or levity. 

But there is a great error often committed on 
this point. Many parents are accustomed to 
single out the holiness and justice of God, as 
the leading features in his character, and are 
pecuharly desirous to impress their children with 
deep convictions of his hatred of sin, and his 
power to punish. It is almost impossible for 
children to form just conceptions of the holiness 
of God. It is the final result, the complete 
union of all his other perfections. The idea of 
perfect hohness is too much compounded of other 
ideas, too comprehensive in its import, to fafe ade- 
quately and worthily understood by them. And 
the manner, in which it is enforced oa their 
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minds, too often produces a secret and depress- 
ing apprehension, rather than an affectionate 
awe ; and God is regarded as a being, whom it 
is necessary to conciliate, but impossible to love. 
By representing the manner in which an affec^ 
tionate parent is offended, when children do 
wrong, they may perhaps form the most intelligi- 
ble and correct conception of the divine hatred 
against sin. Children should be taught to feel 
the personal interest, with which God ever 
regards them. And this is best done, by incul«- 
cating upon them that all they are, and all they 
enjoy, is derived from his goodness. When 
their hearts are expanded with joy, let their 
thoughts be directed to that Being, who gives 
all the means of their happiness. Let them be 
taught to see the merciful care of God, in all 
the provisions he has made for their protection 
and comfort, in the parents whom they loye, 
in the pleasures which they share, in the advan- 
tages which they enjoy. Let them be taught 
to see his beneficence clearly displayed in the 
lower orders of the animated creation, and in 
all that animates and delights in the grandeur 
and beauty of nature. When they are in any 
seeming danger, when terrors of the thunder 
move their apprehension, tell them of His pre- 
sence, who ever encircles and protects his 
children. Let these impressions be given them, 
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and you lay the best foundation for the affec- 
tions of piety ; you accustom them to associate 
the thoughts of constant care and goodness, 
security and happiness, with the remembrance 
of God ; you awaken those feelings of interest 
and love towards their unseen Benefactor, which 
render them desirous of pleasing him, and 
make his service delightful. 

The character of our Saviour may be made as 
inteUigible and interesting to the mind of a 
child, as that of an absent earthly friend. The 
history of liis life is as easily comprehended as 
the incidents of a tale; and his parables are 
often so simple, affectionate and touching, that 
they may be impressed upon children with great 
effect. 

By care, by simplicity of instruction, and by 
addressing the imagination, many impressive 
'views of a future state, may be fixed in the minds 
of children, and heaven be rendered an object 
of interest and of desire. If a parent or a 
fiiend has ever been taken from them, they may 
be taught, that if they are virtuous, they will 
hereafter meet them again. If any views of 
the character of God, or of our Saviour, touch 
them, in heaven they will see them as they are. 
And the representations of heaven which the 
Scriptures address to our imaginations, the 
assembly of angels, the music of golden harps, 
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and the glories of the city of God, may be 
deeply impressed on the minds of children. 
True, they will form but low and confused con- 
ceptions of a better world ; but their views of 
it will be corrected by age : while the habit of 
thinking of it with interest, of making it the 
subject of contemplation, and of acting with 
reference to it, will remain to influence and 
purify the feelings, and be a powerful motive 
to religious conduct. 

It is important that children should early be 
made acquainted with the Scriptures. Chria- 
tianity rests upon facts; the knowledge of its 
history is necessary, both that faith in its author- 
ity may be weD grounded, and that its instruc- 
tions may be properly apprehended. The histo-^ 
ries of the Scriptures are so plain, that they can 
easily be understood ; and the events which they 
record are so wonderful, as ever to excite curios- 
ity and arrest attention. By a proper care in 
selecting passages for reading, they may be ren- 
dered extremely interesting to children; and 
there is no part even of their history, which does 
not convey, in a manner the most impressive, 
some important moral instruction. 

The Scriptures are ever to be made to them 
the great source of all moral rules and princi- 
ples, for the direction of their conduct. Most 
parents exhort their children, in general terms. 
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to be virtuous and holy ; but few are sufficiently 
careful to explain with particularity, in what vir- 
tue and holiness consist ; what are the particular 
dispositions, habits, actions, which are required 
or forbidden. The instruction of children is 
often greatly defective, from the custom, which 
is very prevalent, of teaching the ten command- 
ments, as a complete system of moral duties. 
Whereas, they in fact contain a very small part 
of the duty of a Christian. They arc Uttle more 
than prohibitions of the grosser vices ; they con- 
tain no rules of exalted virtue; they enjoin 
almost nothing of the most important christian 
graces ; they entirely omit those leading dispo- 
sitions of christian character, humility, meek- 
ness, patience, gentleness, forgiveness of injuries, 
love of enemies, and the fervent and practical 
love of our neighbor. They ought indeed to 
be taught, because the prohibitions are so im- 
portant, so concise, and so authoritative; but 
they should not be represented as comprising 
the whole of christian duty. The natural effect 
of thus representing the subject is, that those 
who are free from the scandalous vices there 
reprobated, are apt to imagine that no more is 
demanded of them, and that they are exemplary 
in all that is required. The commandmeAti 
diould be taken in connexion with the expositioot 
of duty given by our Lord in the sermon on the 
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mount, and the various precepts and rules of 
conduct, with which his own instructions and the 
writings of the apostles are filled. The require* 
ments of the gospel should continually be held 
up, as the standard of moral duty ; and peculiar 
care should be given, to inculcate on childrein 
those meek, and lowly, and enduring virtues, 
which are peculiarly the characteristics of the 
christian system. 

But instruction in moral rules, is of Uttle im- 
portance, unless they be also taught to apply them 
continually to practice. They should ever be 
guarded from supposing, that all which concerns 
them in reUgion is ended, when the short season 
of serious instruction is past. They should be 
led to consider, that religion is not to be sepa- 
rated from the conduct of life ; that the instruo- 
lions they receive, are to be the principles and 
rules by which their dispositions are to be tried, 
and their ordinary conduct governedr 

Prayer is one of the duties most frequently 
and most solemnly enjoined, and it is the greatest 
means of advancement in the christian life* Most 
parents teach their children to repeat prayers; 
but perhaps sufficient attention is not generally 
given, to make them comprehend the nature of 
the duty, and to accustom them to pray witb 
sincerity and reverence. It is too often no more 
than a rapid recitation of a form of words* 
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Children sliould be made to understand and 
to feel the petitions they would offer, and the 
thanksgivings tliey would express. For this 
purpose, prayers must be very short and simple; 
and it would be an important advantage, if chil- 
dren were induced, as soon as they are capable 
of doing it, to frame short petitions, and to 
express their pious feelings and desires in their 
own language. Their prayers in this way would 
indeed be more imperfect, but they would be 
more sincere; and we know that the feeblest 
aspirations of a little child, will ever rise accept- 
ably to that merciful Being, before whom the 
highest angels bow and adore. 

3. It was my intention to have offered some 
remarks on the best opportunities and means 
of giving religious instruction; but time will 
now permit me only briefly to remark on two 
points. 

The habit of family devotion is of great 
advantage, in cultivating the rehgious character 
of children. Good impressions are thus contin- 
ually given and renewed, and feelings of serious- 
ness and piety excited and strengthened. The 
truths and duties of religion are thus kept con- 
tinually before the mind. And where no forms 
of religion are statedly observed, and no example 
of devotion is' exhibited, and nothing is seen in 
parents of external expressions of homage to 
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God ; there is danger lest children should think 
them unimportant and needless, and the influence 
of parental instructions bo weakened or de- 
stroyed. 

The manner in which the Lord's day is re- 
garded, has a great effect on the religious habits 
of children. Great caution is indeed necessary, 
that Sunday should never be made to them a 
day of heaviness, fatigue, and gloom ; since the 
manner in which religion itself is regarded, is 
greatly influenced by the feelings with which 
the return of this day is attended. And if the 
season which is peculiarly devoted to reUgious 
thoughts and exercises, is a season of weary 
restraints, the services of religion will wear an 
aspect of austerity and sadness. But Sunday 
should ever be observed as a day of rest from 
the labors of ordinary business, and the gaiety 
of ordinary amusement ; a day, which a hoUer 
spirit than that of this world hallows and glad- 
dens ; a day of cheerfulness, and of religious joy. 
Where this is the case, its return will be antici- 
pated by children with interest, and the exercises 
to which it calls them, be remembered with de- 
light. 

It is a salutary practice of reUgious families, 
to devote some portion of Sunday, when its public 
services are ended, to the deliberate instruction 
of children. And it is a practice, the advan- 
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tages of which, when prudently observedi can- 
not be too highly estimated. At no time are the 
mind and the heart of a parent more prepared for 
the duty ; and at no time can instructions be given 
under a juster sense of their importance, or with 
a spirit of more serious and affectionate tender- 
ness. By a proper care, these seasons of reli-- 
gious counsel and intercourse may be made 
extremely interesting. Very many who have 
risen to a life of exemplary piety, are able» in 
looking back on the years of childhood, to find 
in the serious impressions which were made, 
the feelings which were called forth, and the 
affectionate counsels which were given, in these 
consecrated hours, the most powerful causes of 
the culture and gradual advancement of their 
religious characters. 
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JAMES IV. 7. 

■UBMIT TOUBIELYEI THEREFORE VITTO GOD. 

There is no view in which Christianity ap- 
pears more interesting, than in its adaptation to 
a state of frequent disappointment and affliction- 
There is in it nothing of proud and cold indiffer- 
ence. It calls us not to annihilate our feel- 
ings, but only to regulate them ; and it meets 
them, when wounded, with healing and conso- 
lation. We are nowhere taught that grief is 
forbidden, or that sorrow is criminal. Insen- 
sibility is never represented as a virtue; tears 
were not given us never to be shed; friends 
were not bestowed to be received without affec- 
tion or be lost without regret. We are not 
either ungrateful or reprehensible because we 
mourn when the hand of God is upon us. The 
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character of Jesus was not stained when he 
wept over the tomb of him whom he loved; 
and like him, we nuiy pray that, if it be possible, 
the cup of suffering may pass from us, if we 
can add Uke him, ^' Not my will but thine be 
done." This is the temper which Christianity 
enjoins, and which in affliction we ought to 
maintaui : neither to despise the chastening of 
the Lord, nor to faint in despair under his re- 
buke ; — but to look up to God, tliough it may 
be with a broken heart, yet with feelings of 
devout submission, and humble confidence and 
hope. 

Do you ask why we ought in suffering to 
cherish such a temper? 

1. Consider, in the first place, the character 
and providence of God, and you will see the rea- 
sonableness of a filial resignation. To whom are 
we exhorted to be submissive ? Not to a Being 
whose character we know not, whose good- 
ness we may doubt, or whose mercy we have 
never experienced; but to the Creator and 
Father of aU. Look abroad on his works, and 
learn in what character he manifests himself to 
his creatures. Observe with what wisdom he 
has contrived this world for our habitation, how 
salutary are all its laws, and how mercifiiUy he 
has adorned it with beauty, and filled it With 
usefukiess and enjoyment. Can you befieve. 
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that He, who has expended so much wisdom and 
goodness on his world around us, will inflict a 
needless suffering on his children who inhabit 
it? Remember, too, the care and mercy he 
has shown you all your life long. Consider un- 
der what favorable circumstances he first brought 
you into being; how long he has watched over 
your erring steps, and preserved you from num- 
berless dangers ; how many friends he has raised 
up to bless you ; how kindly he has provided for 
the little wants of every returning day ; and with 
what unceasing munificence he has showered 
on you his blessings each moment of life. Can 
you think that a Being, who has done so much, 
will now wantonly desert you? Will he, who 
has in all your past life cared so much for your 
happiness, now rejoice to witness your distress ? 
Can a woman forget her infant child ? How 
much less will your Father in heaven ever for- 
get to be gracious to his feeble and dependent 
ofispring. Did we realize, as we ought, the 
character of the All-merciful ; — were we accus- 
tomed, as we ought, to recognize his agency in 
the events of our Uves, and to trace the stream 
of its gifts to him ; did not a secret and distrust- 
ful increduUty mingle with our firmest belief of 
his wisdom and goodness ; we should be ready, 
ia the darkest hours of our calamity, to say 
with humble resignation, ^^ It is the Lord, let him 
do what seemeth him good." 
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In connexion with the goodness of God, con- 
sider our own ignorance, and it will further 
teach you the reasonableness of resignation- 
God's providence is too vast, his designs too 
compUcatcd and extensive, for our minds to 
embrace them. Even the whole of this world 
exhibits but the beginnings of the stupendous 
scheme of his government. And how little of 
its designs and operations, even in this world, 
can we comprehend ! Wc can discern only sin- 
gle, separate steps in the mighty march of his 
providence, and can hardly trace even the inune- 
diate ends which any particular dispensation is 
designed to promote. When the child, whose 
powers are fast unfolding to promise, is suddenly 
smitten down, and the aged are left silently and 
gradually to decay ; when one is called from the 
world in the midst of usefulness, and another is 
suffered to pine slowly away, dead to enjoyment 
and useless in the world ; when the whole life of 
one is peaceful and gay, and another toils through 
a lengthened pilgrimage of pain, sickness, and 
grief; — we see not the reasons of these dispen- 
sations, but we know that in God's world no- 
thing happens by chance ; that health and joy, 
pain and disease, are his ministers, and that 
life and death wait upon his word. We know 
that he has no interest to seek, separate from the 
happiness of his children. We know that his 
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dispensations are mysterious, not to amaze, but 
to bless us; and that, as far as he enables us 
to comprehend his purposes, all are ordered in 
benignity. Ought we not then to trust, that 
where our dim sight cannot reach, yet there 
also, mercy dwells; and that his hand, though 
to us it be wrapt in clouds, and inscrutable in 
its appointments, is yet guiding the course of 
events with equally wise and compsussionate 
goodness ? 

There is another view of the government of 
God, which should sooth and console us. ^^ He 
knoweth our frame, and remembereth that we are 
but dust." He looks upon thee. Christian, with 
love, and will bring thee to no trial which he gives 
not strength to bear. Amidst all thy distress he 
will never forsake thee, if thou forsake not him. 
Cast thy burden on the Lord, and he will sustain 
tltee ; hope thou in God, and he will yet deliver 
thee from these troubles. Though now, like 
the sohtary patriarch amid the waters of the 
deluge, all above thee be clouds and storms, and 
all around be dreariness and desolation, there 
is an eye which watches and an arm which 
guides and protects thee, and when the waters 
of sorrow have subsided, a holier and happier 
world will be thy recompense and rest. 

There are often peculiar consolations in sea- 
sons of mourning, in the thought of God's 
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universal providence. Friends may be far from 
us, but they cannot be far from Him. They can- 
not go where his presence does not encompass, 
and his providence watch over tliem. What 
though they be buried in the waves; yet God 
was in the storm which swept them away. What 
though tliey sink in a land of strangers; yet 
there God watched over them with more than 
human tenderness. Though they leave this 
world, they are yet in his universe ; and in every 
unknown scene of their existence they are in 
the hands of his infinite wisdom and mercy. 

2. In our afflictions themselves we nmy find 
many reasons for resignation. We are taught 
in the gospel to consider our present state afl 
simply preparatory, as designed simply to prove, 
discipline and educate us for a higher and nobler 
world- This view throws a peculiar and con- 
soling light on all the dispensations of God's 
providence, and teaches us to regard tbemy not 
as tokens of wrath, but as means of improvement 
and expressions of mercy. We are sometimes 
apt to wonder at the different kinds and degrees 
of trial which are apportioned to different indi* 
viduals. But from our own intercowrse with 
men we may learn, that diflferent characters^ io 
order to their improvement, require dififerent 
treatment. Their peculiarities of feeling and 
temper, and their different degrees of moral 
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culture, render a great diversity necessary in 
their several circumstances of trial. The same 
dispensation which would render one worse, will 
make another better. Affliction, while it would 
render one impatient or morose, or bow him in 
despair to the dust, wiU create in another a 
temper of mildness, humility, and patient resig- 
nation. Success, while it awakens one heart to 
charity and gratitude, turns another to hardness, 
and fills it with arrogance and pride. What 
parent does not know how different is the mode 
of conduct necessary towards his children ^f 
different dispositions ? Does not God, in like 
manner, know the dispensations most needed by 
the individuals of his human family, and wiU he 
not order all in a wise reference to their various 
characters ? We know not pur own wants, nor 
can we foresee the influence which any partic- 
ular dispensation of providence would have upon 
us. Let us then submit ourselves unto Him 
^^who is higher than we," in the assurance that 
he best knows what we need, and will cause all 
thmgs, if we trust in him, to work for our final 
good. 

Again. We ourselves need discipline of vari- 
ous kinds, and to be led through mingled scenes 
of sorrow and joy. Were life only a season of 
suffering, the spirit would be broken, and our 
confidence in God's goodness be shaken or de- 
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stroyed; and were all our lot successful, we 
might soon become selfish, negligent, and pre- 
sumptuous. Besides, the principles and feelings 
of the Christian need to be proved and exer- 
cised in various ways, to be tested in Uieir sin- 
cerity by diflerent situations, and to be made to 
influence the conduct under different circum- 
stances. Who could have confidence in his own 
integrity, were it never put to the proof? And 
it is more than any thing, the trials of danger 
and suffering, which give firmness, vigor, and 
effectiveness to the Christian character. There 
are, also, many important truths which are prin- 
cipally taught us, and many virtues which we 
can only learn in the school of affliction. We 
need suffering to correct our false views of the 
world, to teach us its insufficiency, and the need 
of better and more enduring objects on which 
to rest our hopes. It is suffering which makes 
us realize our own weakness, the feeble tenure 
of our blessings, and our entire dependence on 
God alone. We need sorrow to correct our 
thoughtlessness, and to turn levity into serious- 
ness ; to tame the violence of our passions, and 
render temptation weak ; to subdue the impa- 
tience of desire, and the arrogance of pride- 
It is seasons of suffering which give occasion to 
the exercise of patience and fortitude, of hum- 
ble resignation and trust in God* Yet virtues 
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like these are among the most important graces 
of the christian character. Ought we not, then, 
to be resigned to those dispensations, by which 
God designs to promote and nourish them P 

Besides, the heart of man, like the odorous 
spices of the east, needs to be bruised before 
its best essence is extracted. There is a mild 
gentleness, a peculiar and pensive tenderness 
given by sorrow to the feelings, which nothing 
else can give. We then learn our dependence 
on the kindness of others, and begin to regard 
them with a new sense of gratitude and interest 
When suffering presses on us, all sternness of 
character must melt away, and the sympathies, 
which in the season of prosperity may be cold 
and exclusive, are extended to every being who 
comforts us, and to every one who mourns. 
No one has ever endeavored to improve by suf- 
fering, but has found his character softened and 
made better. The Captain of our salvation was 
made perfect by sufferings ; shall we then repine, 
when, by the same means, God is designing to 
promote our improvement ? When you take into 
view the whole of your existence ; when you 
consider your present state as simply preparato- 
ry, and designed only to discipline and form your 
character; and thus perceive the beneficial 
purposes of suffering; you cannot think that 
your hght afflictions are indeed evils, but bless- 
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ings ; and could you discern all the remote in- 
fluences they are designed to exert, you would 
doubtless choose that the hand of God should 
inflict them upon you. 

3. Beside these ^^ moral influences of adver- 
sity," there are many considerations connected 
with our afflictions themselves, which should 
teach us the reasonableness of resignation, if not 
of thankfulness. Heavy as our burden of sorrow 
may be, it is not so heavy as God might have 
laid upon us. Perhaps he has visited you with 
severe and painful sickness; but has he not 
surrounded you with many circumstances of 
alleviation and ease? Perhaps he has taken 
from you a father or a wife; but has he not 
left children to comfort you ? If he has bereav- 
ed you of a beloved child, are there no friends 
remaining on whom you may rest your afiections 
and hopes ? Or if he has burst asunder all the ties 
of earthly kindred, yet has he not placed you 
in society where others will rejoice to protect 
and sustain you ? And how much do you owe 
him for revealing to you a Father in heaven, in 
whose compassionate and watchful care you 
may cheerfully confide ! There is no state so 
dark, that some beams of mercy do not enlight- 
en it. There is no condition so desolate, that 
some blessings might not yet be taken away. 
The eye that is dinuned with grief sees indeed 
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all its sorrows magnified, and its blessings ob- 
scured; but that state is rare, in which our 
calamities, numerous as they may be, are not 
surpassed in number by the mercies which God 
continues. Ought all our remaining comforts 
to be overlooked, when some have been taken 
away? Or is it unreasonable to be resigned 
to that God of compassion, who in the midst 
of judgment remembers us in mercy ? 

When we think of the peculiar circumstances 
under which afflictions are sent upon us, we 
may often find in them reasons for resignation. 
When afflicted, can you not look back on your 
past life, and remember a time when your present 
suffering would have come with double severity, 
and found you in a state far less fitted to sustain 
the blow ? Was there not kindness then in thus 
delaying your affliction until you had gained 
strength to bear it ? Can you not even discern 
some circumstances, which seem almost express- 
ly introduced to alleviate its severity? How 
often may we find in them a preparation or 
relief to' mourning ! In one case, we are pre- 
pared for bereavement by distant separation 
firom a friend, which has silently been loosen- 
ing the ties which bound us together; — in an- 
other, by being called to watch over the gradual 
progress of his decay. Here we are comforted 
by seeing that their longer continuance in life 
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would evidently be only continuance of suffering ; 
and who can tell the consolations which sooth 
us, when we see those whom we love, leaving 
this world in composure and hope, and can fol- 
low them with the eye of assurance to the 
rewards of a better world. We may grieve 
when the amiable and holy are taken away; 
but we should remember, too, that the graces, 
which rendered them most dear to us, made 
them also more ready to depart. We know not 
what sorrows might have fallen on them, had 
not God taken them from the world. Perhaps 
some severe trial was near, under which their 
virtue would have sunk ; or some fearful dis- 
tress was impending, which would have turned 
their life into wo. There is one who saw the 
approaching evil ; and shall we repine, because 
He, in mercy, has deUvered tliem from its power? 
There is another consideration which surely 
ought to render us resigned under every species 
of affliction which God is pleased to appoint. 
The stroke of Providence is ever hghter than 
our sins, and our afflictions are far less than we 
deserve. Think for a moment of your obligations 
to God ; how long his forbearance has continued, 
how incessantly his goodness has been renewed, 
and how constant and imperative the calls to 
universal and cheerful obedience. Think too 
of your deficiences, neglects, and sins. Remem* 
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ber the carelessness of your regard, and the 
poverty and imperfection of your best services ; 
and number if you can, the duties you have 
neglected, and the deeds of transgression joa 
have done. Do you not then wonder that God 
has so long spared you the suffering you have 
merited? Do you not wonder at the kind- 
ness, which now afflicts you with so much pity 
and tenderness? which so long continued to 
you the blessing for whose loss you mourn? 
And will you not be resigned, when at last 
he takes it away ? 

In the last place, we should consider, that 
heavy as our sorrows now may be, they can- 
not be of long duration. We now feel that our 
joys should not rise high, because they are short 
and uncertain; nor should our afflictions op- 
press us too heavily, for they will soon trouble 
us no more. In the chambers of death there 
is repose, though we find it no longer in Ufe. 
How short is the race which remains for us to 
run! A few more suns only will shine upon 
us, and then we shall lie low, and be at rest. 
Why then should we be disquieted and anx- 
ious? Why should we suffer our hght afflic- 
tions to turn our few days into sadness, and to 
unfit us for that active service of God, which 
alone can prepare us to leave this world in 
peace ? List us rather strive to submit our- 
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selveB unto God, and to resign with cheerful 
hope, all our concerns to him. Let ua turn 
our thoughts from our sorrows to our duties, 
and strive by a faithful and zealous obedience, 
to gain that favor which no changes of life 
can take away, and to prepare for that world 
which trial, sin, and sorrow never enter. 



SERMOlf xin. 

JUDGING OF CHARACTEB8 BY THE MAMNEJft OF DEATH. 



NUMBERS XXIII. 10. 
UEv MX j>xx na dbjltk or tmx bighteous aho unr mr uarr 

XHD BK I.IKE HIS. 

The wish expressed in these words there is no 
one who does not feel. However carelessly a 
man is willing to hve, he is desirous of dying in 
peace, disturbed by no remembrances of guilt, or 
fears of retribution, and gladdened by those an«- 
ticipations of felicity, which the gospel inspires 
in the hearts it has sanctified. 

It is a common thing to judge concerning 
the religious character and future prospects of 
men by the manner in which they appear during 
their lajst hours ; and there are few circumstances 
which have tended more than this to fix in the 
minds of men mistaken views of the nature of 
religion, and of its requirements. They see those 
whose lives they cannot consider as marked by 
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any exemplariness of virtue or piety, — ^in whose 
characters, when in health, there appeared httle 
either of seriousness or devotion, — whom, though 
stained with no gross vices, they would never 
have considered religious men,— dying without 
agitation, with apparent submission, with no deep 
sorrow for the past, or anxiety for the future. 
This calmness is considered of itself aa a com- 
plete evidence that the departed were sufficiently 
prepared for death, and are no doubt happy in 
heaven. The consequence is, that men imagine 
that if their own characters and Uves are no 
worse than theirs, they are perfectly safe ; — ^that 
nothing more is necessary than freedom from 
notorious vices and general regularity of out- 
ward conduct; — and that to aim at any greater 
degree of christian purity or piety is quite su- 
perfluous and unnecessary. It is a very true 
remark, ^Hhat nothing is more suspicious than 
what is called a happy deatli, where there has 
neither been religion in the life, nor humility 
in its close ; when its course has been without 
piety, and its termination without repentance." * 
The evil of judging the religious characters 
and final state of men by their last hours is 
more strikingly evident in another case. We 
see men, whose lives have been habitually vicious 
or negligent, in the last hours of death seized 
for a time with great horror, and, after a short 

* H. More'i Practical Piety. 
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season of distress, with as great extasies of 
joy. This is thought to be conversion. The 
patient is supposed to pass in an instant from 
darkness into marvellous light ; and those who 
see it often go away, and fancy they may go 
on without concern in an irreligious course, 
and when death is near, by passing through a 
similar process, be in a few hours prepared for 
heaven. Repentance, instead of being a filial 
contrition, a compunction of heart, terminat- 
ing in a thorough change of character, is thought 
to be only an agony of fear and sorrow ; faith, 
ticf be only a persuasion, produced they know 
not how, that their sins are pardoned and that 
they have an interest in Christ. The necessity 
of sound and practical rehgion, of universal 
obedience to God's will, in order to his accept^ 
ancd, is thus unregarded and unfelt. 

In the present discourse, I wish to present 
some views, which may illustrate the impossi- 
bility of forming any well grounded opinion 
on the characters or probable condition of men, 
merely from the manner in which they die; 
and then to mention some of those dispositions 
which ought peculiarly to be exercised at the 
close of life. 

You will see the impossibUty of deciding on 
the characters or prospects of men by their 
last hours alone, by considering some of the 
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many circunurtances, which may cause persons 
to leave the world, either with calmness or with 
expressions of hope and joy, when in &ct they 
are miprepared for death. 

Very many go out of the world before they 
are sensible of the power of their disease, and 
the extent of their danger. They do not think 
that they are soon to die ; they are looking for- 
ward, not to that unseen world now so near, but 
to the anticipated scenes of business or enjoy- 
ment oa which they are never again to enter* 
Some sudden change takes place, and they sink 
unexpectedly and at once. That they should 
appear calm and tranquil when i^prehending no 
evil, is not wonderful ; nor is it in the slightest 
degree an evidence of preparation for their 
departure. 

Where the disease which terminates life is 
violent and rapid, the mind sinks under its 
power; the sufferer is unable, distinctly and 
for any length of time, to realize his own sitna*- 
tion; he has, and can have, no clear percep- 
tion of approaching dissolution and its awfid 
consequences. Here, the person is cafan and 
composed in mind, simply because all his ftr 
culties are weakened and obscured. Tranqoil' 
lity in such a case, and these are the cases which 
most frequently occur, is no evidence of ^ 
confirmed christian character. 
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Again — When in the last sickness the powers 
of the mind are continued, persons may die 
with composure in consequence of great and 
wilftil ignorance of what the gospel really re- 
quires. Their riews of its demands in respect 
to holiness of character and Ufe, are so loose 
and inadequate, their conceptions of God's mer- 
cy so confused and inconsistent, their self-de*- 
ception so great, that they go out of life with- 
out apprehension, and with an unjustifiable 
reliance on God's goodness, fancying themselyes 
meet for heaven ; when, if you compare thmr 
characters with the demands of the gospel, 
charity itself is compelled to fear that they may 
be totally deficient. Those who are often call^ 
ed to converse with the sick and the dying, have 
frequent cause to be astonished at the unauthor- 
ized and incoherent sentiments, entertained and 
expressed by them of the nature and leading prin- 
ciples of the gospel, and of what it requires as 
indispensable for their final acceptance with God. 

The apparent calmness with which many 
meet death, is the result of natural disposition. 
There is in some, great firmness and fortitude 
of temper, which can look on danger without 
trembling. A resolute determination to mani- 
fest no weakness or apprehension, bears them 
up, and they go downward with a bold step 
to the regions of darkness and the shadow of 
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death. The thoughtless and light auiided, 
may, even at this awful hour, exclude serious 
reflection from their minds, turn off their at- 
tention from every prospect of solemnity, check 
the counsels of friends, and trifle on the bor- 
ders of the grave. You surely can attribute 
nothing of all this to the influence of religious 
principles and hopes. 

In the minds of some, is a secret, if not set- 
tled and avowed, unbelief. Men may, for they 
have done it, persuade themselves that there is 
no future state, and that all retribution is folly 
and a dream. Where these views are deeply 
rooted, they have no fear nor hope of hereafter, 
and go to he down, with the brute of the earth, 
in eternal silence and insensibility. In other 
instances, where some belief of a future state is 
maintained by persons of irreligious hves, they 
imagine that hereafter God will, to none of his 
creatures, be strict to mark iniquity, but will 
gather all, the clean and the unclean together, 
into one fold of heavenly blessedness. They have 
no fear of punishment, for tliey have persuaded 
themselves that there will be none; and thus, 
though the scriptures most solemnly assure them, 
that without hoUness no man shall see the 
Lord ; though they declare, in most explicit and 
uniform language, that the wicked shall be 
punished with everlasting destruction; a secret 
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incredulity of all this blinds their minds, joid 
they die, cheated with the false hope that they 
shall awake to everlasting salvation. 

There is oae mor^ common case in which 
those who are perfectly unprepared for deaths 
may yet meetitwithcomposure,*— where there is 
utter carelessness and confirmed insensibility. In 
health they have been exho^ed, entreated, and 
warned in vain ; through the whde of life 
they have persisted in constant negligence or 
habits of sin, till the hardened ccmscience feels 
no more, and the spirit of God, long grieved 
aiMi resisted, has departed in scMrrow for ever. 
Here, is only a fatal unconceruya deadened moral 
feeling, a hardened insensiblity, which nothing 
but the mysterious terrors of hereafter hs/n 
power to quicken. Where a whole life has been 
spent in the neglect or violation of the laws of 
<Sod, where every call of providence and of reve- 
lation 'has been resisted and inefiectual — it is not 
to be expected, that the approach of de^dk 
dioidd produce aiiy great change; it does w 
&ct very seldom produce any; they die, as 
&ef have lived, careless, insensible, undone. 

In aU the cases which have been mentioned, 
you see that men may die with apparent calm* 
neas and tranquillity, while they are yet perfect- 
ly unprepared for death, and unqualified for 
heaven. How can you decide, then, as to the 
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religious character or the final condition of 
any, merely from the calmness with which they 
die? 

But it is not mere composure, but expressions 
of what is considered strong religious feeling, 
which leads us most often to pronounce favor- 
ably of the final condition of the dying. Let 
ns consider then, in the next place, some cir- 
cumstances which may produce these manifes- 
tations of resignation or joy, in those whom we 
are. not authorized, by the general tenor of their 
lives, to consider as sincere disciples of Christ 

We find many in their last hours expresaung 
a resignation to death, and a willingness to de- 
part This often arises, in irreligious persons, 
merely from disgust with life. The gratifica- 
tions of the world are exhausted, perhaps by ex- 
cess: or a lengthened disease may have rendered 
existence a burden; or their outward circum- 
stances are distressed, and aU their earthly 
prospects are gloomy. All the ties which bind 
them to life are broken, all that renders it de- 
sirable is fled. They long for death, as an 
escape from pain, mortification, disappointment, 
and poverty, and they leave a world whose 
charm to them is departed, with joy. With aH 
this, religion has nothing to do; their resigna- 
tion and joy are neither formed by religious 
principles, nor sustained by religious hqpes; 
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and you cannot consider it as evincing, in any 
degree, a state of acceptance with God and 
preparation for heaven. 

Again — ^the effect of disease on the frame may 
produce a feverish excitement of the imagina- 
tion, which inspires raptures of unnatural joy. 
Persons in this situation often converse with the 
wild eloquence of insanity, and express religious 
feelings and sentiments, which, in their days of 
healthy were entirely strangers to their bosonuk 
A slight derangement takes place, under the 
influence of which the patient sees visions of 
glory, and hears sounds of heavenly welcomings* 
It is perfectly unreasonable to regard this dis- 
tiui>ed state of mind as an evidence of a change 
of heart and of acceptance with God : to im-^ 
agine that here, the finger of the Deity is visi^^ 
bly displayed; that these visions are the effects 
of the immediate interposition of heaven, to 
comfort the departing spirit, and minister to it 
a foretaste of the blessedness of immortality. 
The age of miraculous interpositions has gone 
by ; we have no promise of interpositions like 
these; neither reason nor the scriptures give 
us any ground for supposing these visionary 
consolations to be any other than the efiecMs 
of powerfiil disease upon the weak and exhaiul* 
ed mind. How different from all this was the 
death of our Saviour ! ^^ It is finished ! Fa^ 
ther, into thy hands I commend my spirit." 
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This excitement of the imagination some- 
times takes another turn. The patient is op- 
pressed with an unspeakable burden of horror 
and despair, which is often most falsely thought 
to be that mild and humble repentance, which 
is unto hfe. Here, too, visions are seen ; bat 
visions of awful and terrific character. In the 
stillness of midnight the chamber of the dying 
becomes brightened with infernal hght; they 
imagine they see the regions of wo uncover- 
ed, and the flames of inextinguishable fire, 
blazing beneath their feet; or they behold 
the form of the prince of darkness approach- 
ing in terrors to seize their departing spirits. 
Nothing can be more absurd, nothing more 
inconsistent with scripture, nothing more in- 
jurious in its consequences, than to consider 
thiese delusions of a wandering imagination, 
reUgion; to term the unknown honor which 
disease produces, repentance ; to imagine that 
by this wild and senseless uproar, the guilty 
spirit is purified from its stains, and qualified 
for admission into the kingdom of heaven. 

Where such an excitement of the imagina- 
tion does not take place, but the powers of the 
mind and the feelings are in their sound and 
healthy state, there is often in the dying a sor- 
row for sin manifested, which is of at least 
a suspicious character, and - doubtfiil eflletacy. 
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Where a man has lived a thoughtless and irreli- 
gious life, the near approach of death may 
excite remorse and apprehension. These feel- 
ings are often considered sincere repentance— 
the person who possesses them is thought to 
have atoned for all the deficiencies of a care- 
less Ufe, and by the sadness of an hour, to have 
made his peac^ for ever with God. But con- 
sider what are the feelings which form this 
death-bed sorrow. They are often nothing 
more than a dread of God^s anger, horror and 
remorse at the remembrance of the past, and 
fearfiil forebodings of approaching judgment 
There is nothing of that lowly and filial peni- 
tence, of that affectionate sorrow of heart, 
which the gospel demands as the foundation of 
a godly and acceptable repentance. It is not 
hatred of sin, but dread of its consequences; 
it is the fear of dying, which makes them 
tremble and shrink with horror. How can we 
beUeve that an hour of only anguish, and re- 
morse, and despair, can compensate for the 
neglects and transgressions of a whole life? 
that the miseries of an hour like this, completes 
at once that preparation for eternity, for the 
accomplishment of which, the whole of Ufe is 
no more than sufiSicient ? 

There is another view, in which the inefiSicacy 
of this species of death-bed repentance is most 
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clearly shown. Bitter and deep as the sorrows 
of the apparently dying man may seem, how 
often is it proved to be insincere ! How many 
have you known, who, under the fear of imme- 
diate death, were filled with remorse and terror, 
with prayers for forgiveness and resolutions of 
amendment ; and when God has delivered 4hem, 
all has passed away like a dream — they have 
returned into life, careless and irreligious as be- 
fore. Perhaps some who now hear me, can 
remember the sorrow and the solemn vows 
which the fear of death once excited, and may 
remember, too, that all have been in vain. When 
the sincerity of a death-bed repentance is so 
questionable, how can we be assured of its 
meeting the forgiveness of God, and availing 
to our final acceptance ? 

Even where this sorrow and apprehension are 
sincere, we can have no assurance that they are 
effectual to final salvation. We dare not limit 
the mercy of God : it may be extended to the 
stress of an hour, and blot out the ons of a 
lifis. The penitent of a day may find forgive- 
ness and be blest But let us consider, that 
repentance is not all which God requires in his 
word as a qualification for heaven. Sorrow for 
sin, sincere as it may be, is but the first step, 
is but a single step, in the chnstian couise. 
Salvation is assured to those only who have led 
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sober, irigfateous, and godly lives; to actual 
holiness of character and conduct: to those 
only ^'VhOy by patient continuance in well doing, 
seek for glory, honor, and immortality.*^ The 
promises of scripture are addressed, not ta 
those whose day has passed in negligence and 
is ending in sorrow, but to those who are lab6iv 
ing iiEuthfuUy, or whose work is accomplished^ 
Now, it tells you, now, in your days of health 
and security, your days of soundness of mind 
and vigor of frame, — now is the accepted tinftf, 
is the day of salvation. 

There is another view of a different character 
in which it is important to consider our subject 
It wiD not always be the case that the sincerest 
Christian, whose life has been devoted to A 
imifonn service of God, can leave the world 
without soUcitude, with undisturbed serenity and 
hope. It is indeed in almost all cases true, 
fliat the last hours of a departing saint are 
brightened with unearthly consolations, but it 
is not always so. Natural timidity of character, 
the remembrance of sins long since repented of 
and forgiven, great humility, deep sense of the 
purity and elevation of the character he hoM 
aimed to acquire, or the languor and dejection 
which painful and protracted illness produces, 
may render him anxious, or throw a shade over 
those hopes of blessedness, which the gospel 
permits him to indulge. 
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Now take into one view all the considera- 
tions which have been suggested ; consider the 
many circumstances on one hand, which may 
cause the best Christian to leave the world in 
some degree of dejection and solicitude ; and 
on the other, which may cause an irreligious 
man to die with apparent composure, with de- 
ceitful hopes, with a superficial and unaccept- 
ed penitence, or with a rapturous joy; — ^take 
these views together, and we ask, if it be not 
perfectly unreasonable to form any decision as 
to the religious character or final condition of 
others, merely from the manner in which they 
die ? What is the inference which we should 
draw from all ? It is this ; that we are to look 
to the habitual character — to the Ufe — ^to these 
alone — ^in order to judge of the real condition 
and of the final state of ourselves or of others. 
We learn, that the remorse for a life of negli- 
gence or sin, which begins and ends on a death- 
bed, is at least extremely doubtful, if it be not 
utterly vain; that no apparent composure at 
the close of a Ufe, not distinctly and uniformly 
consecrated to religion, can give by itself any 
ground for supposing salvation secure. We 
are only authorized to beUeve, that they who 
Uve in a sincere and universal, though perhaps 
imperfect obedience to God's will, who do their 
utmost to be holy in heart, and conversatJoOf 
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will at last be accepted and blessed in heaven. 
With such persons, it is of little consequence 
whether their last hours close in sadness and 
solicitude, or be consoled and gladdened with 
the brightest hopes of blessedness. Salvation 
depends, not on the manner in which we die, 
but on the manner in which we Uve. 

Life at its utmost is so short, and its contin- 
uance so precarious, that no subject should be 
more often contemplated, or be made more fa- 
miliar to our minds, than that of our own death. 
It cannot be distant: God alone knows how 
near it may be! There are some dispositions 
of heart which are peculiarly demanded at that 
awfiil season ; and in our days of health, we 
ought to consider the duties we should practisei 
when sickness comes and death is near. If our 
powers be continued to us, what are the tem- 
pers which then should be peculiarly exercised ? 
I have now time barely to hint at some of 
them. 

The first duty for one who is soon to die is 
penitence. If we have been guilty of gross sins, 
of constant negUgence, of habitual, wilful per- 
severance in iniquity, repentance, doubtful as 
at that hour it may be, is yet all that is left to 
us. We ought to set about it therefore with the 
deepest concern. If our own consciences should 
then tell us, ^^ that in simpUcity and godly sincer- 
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ity we have had our conversation in the world,*' 
still penitence is the first of duties. When life 
18 closing and our account is ending, and the 
day of grace is finished, and we are hastening 
onward to the judgment seat of God, surely we 
need to remember with deep feeling, what our 
lives have been, and how far they have fallen 
short of what they ought to have been. We 
should then look back on the sins of our youth, 
on the neglected duties and actual ofifences of 
our riper years, and above all, on the sins which 
most easily beset us; we should examine the 
deficiencies of our characters, and all that in 
perverse and all that is polluted in our hearts; 
we should think of the goodness of that Being 
against whom we have offended ; and aD our 
feelings of penitence should be expressed in 
prayer to that mercy, which despiseth not the 
fidghings of a contrite heart. 

Charity is another disposition pecuUarly to 
be exercised at that hour. Are there any who 
have injured you ? Forgive them from the heart 
Are there any whom you have injured P Delay 
not to reconcile them by restitution and kind* 
ness. Is there any act of beneficence which 
you then can perform? Let your alms go up 
as a memorial before God. Are there fiiends 
whom your counsels and exhortations may tmn 
from sin or quicken in holiness? The woidis 
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of the departed leave an impression never to 
be efiaced, and how much of consoling remem- 
brance will be furnished to those whom you 
leave, by the slightest expressions of affection* 
ate interest 

Patience is then peculiarly necessary. If our 
sufferings be severe, let us not forget, that they 
are merited; let us consider that no distress 
we endure is needless, and would be spared 
were it not for our good; and let the coii«- 
sideration of God's goodness hush every mur- 
mur into peace. And if the kindness of others 
brings alleviation to our sufferings ; if we find 
all the comfort provided which our situation 
admits; if around us stand the friends who 
have supported and cheered our days of health, 
and now are consoling us in the last struggle 
of nature by their affection, tears, and prayers ;-^» 
what reasons shall we have for gratitude to 
the Father of all mercies, and how sincerely 
should we exercise it ! 

Resignation is another disposition pecuUai^ 
ly to be exercised in the last days of life*. 
You have friends whom you are saddened to 
leave; children, perhaps, for whose protection 
and culture you would pray to Uve. But wilt 
not the God who made them ever watch over 
them? Is He uninterested in their wel&re^ 
or unwilling to guard and bless them? With^ 
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out him, what could your care avail? With 
his protection, what can injure them? Life, 
perhaps, has charms for you, which you still 
desire to enjoy. But if God sees best to take 
you away, is it not best for you to depart ? He 
would yet longer continue you in life, were it 
consistent with your real welfare. Who knows 
what sufferings, what trials are hanging over 
you ? Are you unwilling that God should hide 
you from all, in the quietness of the grave ? 

When death is approaching, let these views 
be encouraged, that you may be resigned to 
his will. But the Christian may have more 
than resignation, for his warfare is ending 
and his victory is won ; he is going to a world 
where temptation assails not, and sorrow and 
sin are known no more. If you then can look 
upward to God with affectionate confidence, and 
to heaven with an assurance of hope, let these 
feeUngs be expressed. They wiU prove to 
others the reaUty and the power of the religion 
you profess, and give consolation and joy to 
those who weep for you, when you sleep in 
the dust May God grant, my friends, that 
these hopes may gladden us when we die; 
and may our reward, like our death, be that 
of the righteous ! 



SERMON XIV. 



KNOWLEDGE OF ONE ANOTHER IN A FUTURE STATE. 



1 THESSAL0NIAN8 II. 19. 

rOK WHAT 18 OUR HOPE, OR JOT, OR CROWlf OF RXJOICUTO ? ARM NOT 
RVXir TX, IN THX PRK8XNCB OF OUR I^RO JX8U8 CHRIST AT HI8 
eOlCINO ? 

The gospel has revealed to us the rewards of 
a future world as the great excitement to obe- 
dience. If we desire that this motive should ' 
have its designed influence on our hearts and 
conduct, we must accustom ourselves to that 
frequent reflection on the assurances of Chris- 
tianity which shall cause us to realize their cer- 
tainty, and to that contemplation on the bless- 
edness it promises, which shall render heaven 
an object of interest and strong desire. Many 
persons whose general characters ar^ serious, 
are little influenced by these revelation^ of the 
gospel. Their afiections linger too fondly 
around the objects of earth, their aspirations 

for a nobler state of being are not lively, cuid 

27 
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they attain little of that exalted heavenly mind- 
edness which Christianity requires, because, from 
want of frequent meditation on the happiness of 
a better world, tliey have formed no affecting or 
impressive views of its nature, and have not 
rendered the thought of it interesting. And 
whatever leads us to more habitual contempla- 
tion on heaven, whatever directs more strongly 
towards it our desires, or engages in it our feel- 
ings, will have an important influence in giving 
a greater purity and spirituality to our charac- 
ters. 

To a mind familiar witli the grandeur of those 
prospects which the gospel discloses, accustomed 
to bring them near and dwell upon them in re- 
tirement, and to connect the remembrance of 
them with the scenes and pursuits of Ufe, and 
with the affections and hopes of the heart, 
the interests of this world have lost much of 
their power; its highest promises appear in- 
sufficient and delusive, its splendid attractions 
are regarded with indifference, its dissipations 
with pity, and its grosser pleasures seem dis- 
gusting as well as criminal. 

The thought of heaven is often uninteresting 
from considering it as a state of solenm uni- 
.formity, in which the perfected spirits we in 
continual rest, or employed only in casting tbeir 
CTQwns of glory at the foor of the thiQ|)ei and 
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celebrating, in one unwearied song, the prstifiM 
of God and the Lamb. It is true, we read of 
a rest which remains for the people of God ; 
but is it not a rest alone from evil and anxiety^ 
from temptation and sorrow, from pain and siu'f 
Is it designed to exclude all active exercise ^ 
those noble powers, with which the Fathef of 
our being has blessed us? Are the capacities 
of exertion, of improvement, of benefiting otheYa^ 
which have been formed cm earth with so rtfueli 
care, to be formed altogether in vain ? 1b DfM 
this world rather a ^ene of edtication, to fit t» 
for accomplishing with more exaltefd powera 
the' will of God, and acting ae ministers of hie 
nvercy in higher regions of his iinivenie ? * 

It is true, the scriptures do not give preciiei 
and definite descriptions of the nature titlA 
sources of future happiness. But they give us 
at times hints and intimations, and from tbefli 
we are at Kberty to reason. And thefe is ofo 
mconsistency in forming some views of a betteif 
and higher state to which thii^ is introductory^ 
from the consideration of our nature, amd of 
what is, by the constitution which God has given 
us, evidently necessary to render any state cf 
existence a state of improvement or of joy. 

There is no one accustomed to reflect ott the 
happiness of futurity, to whom the inquiry doerf 
not often occur with deep interest, whether iffe 
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shall hereafter recognise those whom we have 
known and loved on earth. By laying before 
you some considerations on this subject, I hope 
to lead your minds to more frequent thought 
and meditation, and excite more of interest in 
that state to which the gospel directs us to 
aspire. 

On this, and on all other subjects, which 
are merely incidental to future happiness, we 
are not to expect a full and clear hght from the 
language of scripture. The gospel seems in- 
tended to do little more than declare the cer- 
tainty of the rewards of obedience ; and is silent 
on many points, which are most reasonably be- 
lieved to be true. No one, for instance, who 
considers the nature with which we are enno- 
bled, can doubt that the powers of unprovement 
which we now possess, but which are not fully 
developed on earth, will be enlarged and per- 
fected in heaven; for otherwise the intention 
of God in bestowing them, would for ever remain 
unanswered. But even of this the scriptures 
give us only occasional intimations and hints. 
If they seem to suppose it, if they make declara- 
tions from which it may be evidently inferred, 
it is all the evidence that we can expect ; and 
we may reasonably beheve it to be true. And 
indeed, were no intimations given, the general 
spirit of Christianity is so benevolent, it so con- 
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secrates all our pure affections, it so meets all 
the wants of the heart, and confirms the aspira- 
tions of nature; that it would be reasonable 
and consistent to hope, for these reasons, that 
those whose friendship religion has hallowed, will 
not eternally be separated, and that when they 
meet hereafter, it will be with renewed know- 
ledge and increased affection. 

There is an intimation in the text from which 
much may be inferred. "What," says the 
apostle to his beloved disciples, " What is our 
hope and joy, and crown of rejoicing? Are 
not even ye, in the presence of our Lord Jesus 
Christ at his coming ? " An expression of the 
same kind occurs in another epistle. "Ye 
have acknowledged us, that we are your rejoic- 
ing, even as ye are also ours, in the day of the 
Lord." The apostle here declares his firm ex- 
pectation, that he should meet his converts, in 
the presence of the Lord at his coming ; that 
he should know and be known by them again ; 
and that in that day they would be to each other 
the source of high and peculiar rejoicing. They 
could be in that day no crown of joy to him, 
nor he be their glory, if all knowledge of each 
other were to cease with this Ufe ; if they were 
then to each other the objects of no peculiar 
interest ; or if the bonds of affection, which had 
united them on earth, were not continued in all 
their strength. 
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In the Epistle to the Colossians, the apostle 
speaks of his brethren, as *^ warning every man 
and teaching every man in all wisdom, that we 
may present every man perfect in Christ Jesus.'' 
Does be not here, as well as in the two former 
instances, clearly intimate, that the relation which 
had subsisted between him and his disciples^ was 
not to terminate on earth, but was to subsist 
hereafter ? It was a great excitement and mo- 
tive to exertion, and he looked for his reward ill 
bringing in person the fruits of his ministry td 
the Lord of the vineyard t in presenting at latft 
the disciples whom he had converted^ over whoid 
he had so anxiously watched, whom his instruct 
lions and warnings had guided and sanctified^ 
perfect in christian character to G<xL If thtf 
apostle, then, expected to recognise his conyerU 
hereafter, and taught them to look forward t6 
meeting him with joy ; if be believed that tlNl af- 
fections with which he had regarded fhem weve^ 
not to be annihilated, nor the relation in whieli 
they had been connected, entirely to ceaM ; is it 
unreasonable for us to cherish the saiM hopdP 
Are our affections to be lost, and our friends W 
be known no more ? Are all those reiatkoiis^ 
which to us nature has made holy^ wbicfb I&6 
best feelings of the heart have^ cemented^ afiit 
which Christianity has sanctified^ to be' terfoilMf^ 
ed fwevev at the grave ? While tbe early diB&^ 
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are to rejoice in those, whose labors redeemed 
them from ignorance, and first opened to them 
the consolations and hopes of the reUgion of 
Jesus, shall we never be permitted to express 
our gratitude to the friends whose counsels, ex- 
ample and prayers have guided or reclaimed our 
steps, first kindled in us the flame of piety, and 
taught us to live for a better world ? 

Again ; in the parable of Dives, the rich maQ 
IB represented as recognising Lazarus, and Abra* 
ham as knowing them both. But perhaps it is 
not safe to press the incidental and subordinate 
parts of a parable in proof of a doctrine. There 
is, however, another passage, in which our Sa^ 
VM>ur plainly declares what here is represented 
in a parable. ^^ Ye shall see," said our Saviour^ 
when speaking to the Jews of a fiiture state, 
^^ Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and all the 
prophets in the kingdom of God." If the pa- 
triarchs are then known by their descendants who 
knew them not on earth, is it absurd to believe 
that we shall hereafter recognise those who have 
been the companions of our lives, and the ob- 
jects of most intimate acquaintance and interest? 
The prophets will then be known by those, who 
now know them only by the record of history, 
and the instructions which have been transmitted 
from early times* Does not this teach us, that 
the redeemed out of all nations shall be gath(ure4 
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home ; that the benefactors of our race in every 
country and in every age, — the noble characters 
which have thrown a glory on our nature, the 
philosophers who have dedicated their powers 
to the cause of truth and of God, the writers 
whose works have enhghtened, consoled, and 
sanctified us, and the men of piety whose exam- 
ple has kindled ours, and on the record of whose 
virtues we have delighted to dwell ; — shall here- 
after be made known, and become, when arrayed 
in the majesty of perfected beings, the objects 
of more exalted veneration and love ? 

From the Epistle to the Thessalonians it ap- 
pears, that many of the disciples were mourn- 
ing for the breaches which death had made on 
the circle of their friends ; and the consolations 
addressed to them by the Apostle, give clear 
intimations of the mutual knowledge of the 
righteous hereafter. ^^ Sorrow not as others who 
have no hope. For if we beheve that Jesus died 
and rose again, even so them also who sleep in 
Jesus, will God bring with him. For the Lord 
himself shall descend from heaven with a shout, 
and the dead in Christ shall rise first ; then we, 
who are alive and remain, shall be caught up 
with them in the clouds, to meet the Lord in 
the air ; and so shall we ever be with the Lord.'' 
They were here taught, that the friends who 
slept in Jesus, God would bring with him ; that 
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they then would meet agam ; be caught up to- 
gether, and be for ever happy together in the 
presence of the Lord. There is no reason which 
should hmit this to the mourners of Thessalo- 
nica. The same consolation is addressed to 
every bereaved disciple ; and all may trust that 
the friendship begun on earth, which reUgion 
has sanctified and death interrupted, has not 
for ever ceased, but will be renewed and per- 
fected when the Lord shall descend from heaven, 
and his saints be gathered to meet him. 

Again; in the scriptures heaven is always 
described as a society. " I go," said our Sa- 
viour, " to prepare a place for you. I will come 
again, and receive you unto myself, that where 
I am there ye may be also." " He," said Paul, 
'^ who raised up the Lord Jesus, shall raise us 
up also, and present us together with you." We 
read of the church of the first born, the gene- 
ral assembly of perfected spirits, of a multi- 
tude of the redeemed which no man can number. 
In this represeqtation of heaven, there is no- 
thing sohtary and unconnected ; the whole im- 
pression which it leaves is that of intimate 
union with others, mutual knowledge and afifec- 
tion. The servants of God who leave this 
world, are connected together, not solitary re- 
cipients of his mercy, not scattered alone over 
his wide universe. Is it not natural to imagine, 

28 
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that they, who have been most intimately united 
on earth, who have ^passed together through its 
trials, who have, from sameness of situation and 
^ circumstances, formed similar characters, should 
be received into the same mansions ? The re- 
membrance of the scenes of this world, of its 
conduct and trials, of the beings with whom we 
are now connected and by whom we are influ- 
enced, cannot be lost without losing the evidence 
of our identity. And can they who after all the 
anxieties of their pilgrimage have met together 
at last in peace, then know each other no more ? 
Is there to be no intercourse in the society of 
heaven, no communication of thought and feel- 
ing, no recounting of dangers and mercies^ no 
participation of mutual joys ? Why then shall 
we not recognise those whom we have known 
on earth, if we are at last so blessed as to meet 
them in heaven ? 

The conversation of our Lord with the Saddu- 
cees has been thought to be somewhat against 
the sentiment, which the passages already quoted 
inculcate qr imply. When the Sadduceea had 
stated the case of a woman, who, according to 
the law of Moses, had been married successively 
to seven brethren, and asked, At the resurrec* 
tion whose wife shall she be? our Saviour an- 
swered, that ^^ in the resurrection there shall be 
neither marrying nor giving in marriage; for 
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they are. as the angels of God." But this pas- 
sage only proves that the conventional' relations 
of society are not to be foi'med hereafter ; that 
connexions intended simply to answer particular 
purposes in this world, terminate with this hfe. 
But it does not imply, that no knowledge of 
each other exists, or that affection and friend- 
ship shall end. The connexions which the 
society of the world renders necessary may 
cease ; but the cast they have given to the char- 
acter, the feelings they have excited, the affec- 
tions they have formed, the habits they have 
produced, will continue ; and the objects on 
which the heart now so fondly rests, may be the 
objects of a purer and more exalted interest 
when the frailties of nature cease, and they are 
met among the angels of God. 

The cultivation of particular affections^ of 
the affections arising from the parental, filial, 
and conjugal relations, is not only the dictate of 
aature, but the command of duty. And is the 
culture of this part of our character to be en^ 
tirely useless hereafter ? Are none of the feel- 
ings, which nature and Christianity have taught 
us to nourish, to remain ? What is to destroy 
these affections, what to turn them to coldness 
and indifference? Not surely a mere passage 
through the grave ; not our admission to the 
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kiDgdom of joy and love. When corruption 
is turned to incorruption, is the heart to be 
laid waste? are the best and purest of our 
social affections to be lost ? and, with the weak- 
nesses of mortality, much which now ennobles 
and blesses our nature, to be annihilated for 
ever? We think of a future state as too dif- 
ferent in its nature from the present. Exalted, 
glorious, and happy indeed it is, beyond concep- 
tion; exempt from frailty, freed for ever from 
sorrow, from trial, and from sin ; but the sources 
of its happiness must be adapted to our nature, 
and will be such in kind as those which the 
righteous find on earth. Death does not miracu- 
lously change our characters. It only changes 
the mode of our existence, and introduces us 
' to a holier and happier world ; and we enter it 
with the dispositions which we have nourished, 
and the capacities of enjoyment which our care 
has improved. And as God has created us 
social beings, as much of our highest and purest 
deUght arises from the intercourses of friend- 
ship on earth, and as the culture of our social 
feeUngs is so important a part of our present 
duty and of our preparation for heaven ; it is 
surely most reasonable to beUeve that an exalted 
communion with perfected spirits will be a 
source of happiness hereafter, and that the 
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friends who have been dear to ns on earth, will, 
if we and they are worthy, be again restored to 
our knowledge and affection. 

I would repeat a remark already made, that 
on such a subject as this, we cannot expect a 
clear and satisfactory light from the language 
of scripture. But yet it seems, that on no 
subject connected with the happiness of heaven 
are its intimations more distinct, than where it 
teaches us to anticipate the knowledge and union 
of good men in heaven ; and there surely is no 
view which reason more approves, or which 
seems more consonant with the general spirit 
of the gospel, and with the benevolence of 
God. But even were it not so ; were the inti- 
mations of scripture altogether indistinct, or 
were they entirely wanting ; yet the very teach^ 
ings of nature, the fervent anticipations of our 
own hearts, would alone be sufficient to sanction 
the belief. Is not the voice of nature within us 
the voice of God ? And can we believe that a 
hope which every human being cannot but cher- 
ish, an ardent desire so inseparably interwoven 
with every conception of immortality, a feeling 
of assurance which we recognise in every mode 
of religion, in the hope of the savage as well 
as in the aspirations of the Christian :— can we 
believe, that this hope would be so universal, 
so deep rooted in nature, if it were never to be 
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fulfilled; if it were intended to be for ever 
crushed and disappointed ; if God designs not, 
in some better state of existence, to restore to 
us the friends whom in wisdom and mercy he 
has taken away P 

If, then, we look forward to a knowledge and 
union with one another hereafter, what influence 
should it have on our present feelings and con- 
duct ? 

In the first place, it should lead us to form 
only virtuous friendships, for these only will 
endure. Intimacies with the vicious, if they 
terminate not with life, can be renewed only to 
aggravate the burden of anguish and remorse. 
Our best eartlily friends have their frailties, and 
often may irritate or wound us. Ought we 
not now cheerfully to bear them, while we look 
forward to a day when all weaknesses shall be 
past, and we shall know them only as purified 
and perfected spirits? If we desire to meet 
them again, with what care and zeal should we 
labor for their improvement, with what earnest- 
ness should we watch over their characters, and 
with what fidelity counsel, reprove, and warn 
them. Our influence may be one of the greatest 
means of nourishing their virtue and piety ; and 
how will it add to our happiness to receive 
hereafter the expressions of their gratitudei 
whom our example or our exertions have helped 
to rescue from sin and prepare for heaven. 
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In the second place, the subject is full of 
consolation, and of encouragement to duty. 
If we weep for the friends who have departed 
and who sleep in Jesus, we cannot sorrow with- 
out hope. They have only passed to their re- 
ward a little before us, and soon shall we meet 
them again. Though they have left us, we are 
not forgotten by them, nor is their interest in us 
destroyed. If, then, we have friends now in 
heaven ; if our thoughts can recur to a parent 
on whom our infant eyes had hardly rested, or 
whose form has now faded from the remembrance 
of our youth ; if there be a friend there, once 
dear to us as our own souls, and who left us 
widowed and desolate ; if there be a child there, 
on whom all our earthly hopes had rested, whose 
steps to the grave we had watched with unutter- 
able anguish, and whose departure bowed us 
to the dust ; if we desire to meet them again, 
let us strive to imitate their virtues, and follow 
the bright path of glory by which they have as- 
cended. Let us cherish the sacred remem- 
brance. Let us feel that now there is a circle 
which connects us with a better world, and often 
meditate on what they are, and what we may 
hereafter be. 

We are all passing fast away ; one friend sinks 
after another, and soon we too must follow 
them. And what will prepare us to depart? 
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Nothing but the faithful performance of duty, 
nothing but earnest and unfaiHng efforts to ob- 
tain the christian character. God grant, my 
friends, that we may make these efforts! that 
in the day of the Lord we may all appear with 
joy ! and that in the world which is opening to 
receive us, none may be wanting, whom the 
bonds of nature, or the endearments of affection, 
have made near to us on earth ! 



SERMOir XT. 

DIFFICULTIES OF THE MINISTRY. 

[PKKACHXD OV THX LOAD*! OAT rOLLOVriNO THX AUTHOS't OHDI MAl ION.] 



2 CORINTHIANS II. 16. 

WHO 18 SUFFICIENT FOR THEIE THIXG8 ? 

You will permit me, this morning, to speak 
to you of the Difficulties of the Christian Minis- 
try, because my own mind has been led much 
to contemplate them, and because there must 
necessarily exist much misapprehension in re- 
gard to them, among those who are not particu- 
larly conversant with its various labors. 

"Who is sufficient for these things?'' — Who 
is led to utter this exclamation of anxiety and 
despondence ? Is it some solitary recluse, who is 
indolently contemplating labors which he has not 
resolution to undertake ? Is it some sincere and 
faithful servant of Christ, who has vainly spent 
his strength in the service of the gospel, and now 
is looking in sorrow on the long waste of his 
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labors, cares, and tears ? It is the great Apostle 
of the Gentiles, who had spread through the 
world the knowledge of his master, and turned 
thousands from darkness and sin to the light and 
glory of the gospel; who had preached witli 
success to the barbarians of MeUta, and the 
polished and learned of Athens ; gathered multi- 
tudes to the flock of Christ from the licentious 
and effeminate Corinthians, and the proud and 
warUke Romans ; who was clothed with miracu- 
lous power, and had been visited with revelations 
from heaven. It is such a one, who exclaims, 
in view of the trials of his christian ministry. 
Who is sufficient for these things ? 

It is true, Christianity has now spread her 
wingff over the civiUzed world; her ministers 
no longer are compelled to brave persecution, 
and death ; but all the difficulties of their calling 
have not vanished away. New trials arise with 
new conditions of society, which cannot but 
awaken anxiety and fear. There are many trials 
— and some of them the most severe trials — ^un- 
der which the heart must sink in cdlence ; which 
it would be useless to set before you. But there 
are many circumstances, relating to the common 
labore of the profession, the mention of which 
may help you to form better apprehensions of 
the office itself, and of your own duties in re- 
spect to it. 
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I observe, in the first place, that the private 
preparation, for the active services of the profes- 
sion is laborious and difficult. The great object 
of the ministry is to give religious instruction. 
The great sources of all religious truth are in- 
deed ever open to us ; but the task of rightly in- 
terpreting the Scriptures is not an easy one. 
The language must be known in which they were 
written ; the customs of the age and the events 
of the times ; the character, feelings, and cir- 
cumstances of those by whom its books were 
delivered, and to whom they were addressed, 
must all be made perfectly familiar to the mind 
of the public instructer ; because the bulk of a 
people must necessarily rely almost entirely on 
the studies of their teacher, for the knowledge 
of those numberless circumstances which throw 
light on the facts and records of their rehgion. 

Besides — the scriptures do not at once exhibit 
any connected system. Its books were written 
as circumstances at the time demanded ; were 
adapted to particular occasions ; and the whole 
scheme of Christianity is to be gathered, not 
from a single exposition of faith, but from short 
sketches of the life and conversations of its 
founder, accounts of the progress of the infant 
religion, and the letters of its Apostles to the 
churches they had established, or the individuals 
in whom they were interested. To gather from 
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these sources clear and comprehensive views of 
the whole system of Christianity — ^both as a 
revelation of divine truth, and as a part of the 
general system of God's goodness ; to gain dis- 
tinct and consistent ideas of all its high doctrines, 
in all their various relations, connexions, and 
consequences; is indeed a work of toil and 
perplexity. The claims of different sects are 
brought forward with so much zeal; contrary 
arguments are urged with so much force ; preju- 
dices of education and habit compel to such 
jealous caution ; biases of temper, situation and 
interest are so resolutely to be resisted ; so much 
darkness and doubt meet us at every step ; and 
such candor, unwearied patience, long continued 
perseverance are ever required ; that wc often 
are tempted to sink into indifference, and con- 
tent ourselves with partial, confused, and incon 
sistent notions of that holy faith which we are 
to believe and preach. Yet it is extremely im- 
portant that these great views of religion should 
be gained and be taught ; for men need to have 
their general views of divine truth corrected and 
enlarged, as well as to have just views given of 
the duties they are to practise. 

While it is thus difficult to gain just views of 
the speculative and doctrinal part of the christian 
system, the simple knowledge of the rules and 
motives of practical duty is easy. What men 
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are to do to be saved, is written as with a sun- 
beam. The ignorant cannot misunderstand it, 
the wayfaring man cannot err. No sincere in- 
quirer can be ignorant of his obUgations to God, 
bis relation to Jesus Christ, bis duties and his 
destination. From these very circumstances, 
desirable and happy as they are, arises a very 
great difficulty in the way of christian ministers. 
The design of ministerial instruction is less to 
communicate new truth, than to give impressive- 
ness and efficacy to that already known. Were 
the truths we present novel to your minds as they 
are important to your welfare, they would irre- 
sistibly compel your attention, and exert an in- 
fluence immediate and powerful. But while we 
speak of obligations, they are all coolly acknow- 
ledged. We dwell on the entire goodness of a 
heavenly Father, on the blessed love of a suffer- 
ing Saviour, on the glorious and tremendous 
scenes of a future existence, — but these have 
long been familiar; all their grandeur and so- 
lemnity cease to arrest attention. They are 
sounds so often heard, that they pass by Uke the 
idle winds. The most important truths are 
those, too, which we most often must present to 
you. We can offer no novelties to awaken at- 
tention and arouse indifference. We can only 
repeat counsels, which have been often given ; — 
dwell on motives, to which a thousand times you 
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have listened ; speak of feelings, which for years 
have been exposed to you ; and yet must do all 
this with that anxious sense of responsibility, 
which teaches us that your interest in these sub- 
jects is all important, and that indiflference is 
ruin. Besides, we must prepare our addresses 
to you, not when standing before you, when your 
presence might excite and animate our exertions 
and our hearts ; but in the peaceful stillness of 
retirement, when everything conspires to quiet 
our minds and lull our feelings. We must be 
excited in our studies, not by the sight of your 
trials, wants, and sorrows ; but by our own ima- 
ginations of them, our recollections, our wishes 
and hopes of usefulness. If we seek plainly to 
lay before you your duties and obligations, and 
simply state the motives which enforce them; 
how many will turn away, inattentive and unaf- 
fected. And if, on the other hand, we endeavor 
to fix attention, and enforce our subjects, by 
clothing them in adorned expression, or art of 
manner, or grace of oratory; then, alas! the 
attention will be given less to the subject, than 
to the preacher; and all your interest will be 
bestowed on a poor, frail, perishing being, rather 
than on the truths of God and the concerns of 
your souls ! Who is sufficient for these things ? 
Who is able to arrest that serious and earnest 
attention, — to give all that power and impraw- 
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iveness to these common and familiar truths, 
which alone can render them influential upon 
the wills and characters of men ? 

Connected with this difficulty of exciting at- 
tention and interest to the subjects we present, I 
observe, that the difficulties of preparing our 
public discourses can but faintly be estimated by 
those who are not conversant with the labors of 
composition. There is, in the writing of our 
public discourses, a mental toil and pain, a severe 
exertion at once of the intellect, the imagination, 
the memory, and the feeUngs, which is excessively 
fatiguing and exhausting. This is true of every 
single labor. But when week after week rolls on, 
and, at each successive interval, the mind, wearied 
and exhausted by continual effort, is yet again 
tasked for its new contribution, must yet again 
fill its stated time with something to interest and 
impress; its spring and energy are gradually 
broken, its vigorous activity ceases, its powers 
become languid and dull, the fine mechanism by 
which it operates becomes worn and disordered, 
and health and spirits fast sink away. 

But this trial is of little consequence, com- 
pared with one which I will next mention : for 
labor is the condition of life, and health and 
powers were given to be spent in the performance 
of duty and the service of God. 

Another, and the greatest difficulty, in the 
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public labors of the ministry, is, that of adapting 
our discourses to the wants of the people. In 
ministering to the improvement of others, we 
are not to consult our inclinations, but their 
wants : and to adapt the truths we deliver, the 
motives we would enforce, and the manner in 
which we present all, to the capacities, feelings, 
and needs of the flock. An important obstacle 
to our success meets us at the very entrance of 
our work. All the previous preparation of study 
and thought to fit us for the labors of the pro- 
fession, have cut us off from intercourse with 
society and commerce with men. We grow un- 
acquainted with human life and the human char- 
acter. We know Uttle of the modes of thinking 
and feeling which prevail in the world, or the 
various causes which influence the character and 
guide the will : and even the Httle knowledge we 
are enabled casually to acquire, is greatly dis- 
torted and untrue, because mingled so much 
with speculation and false judgment To know 
mankind, we must be practically conversant with 
them. It is not suflficient to read careful and 
labored writings, to look from a distance on 
their struggles and contentions, or even silently 
to watch their conduct when circumstances 
place them on their guard, and compel them to 
reservedness and the appearance of virtue. Yet 
to put rightly in motion the springs of human 
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conduct, we must long have known their nature 
and their operation. To be successful in our 
addresses, we must be able to penetrate their 
characters and speak directly to their hearts. 
We must enter into their feelings, comprehend 
intimately the motives which give an impulse to 
their affections and their conduct, and, through 
all the darkness and confusion which cover them, 
discern all the pure and tender emotions, and all 
the dark and furious passions which rend or ele- 
vate the soul. Here then is a most trying diffi- 
culty ; to preach with success, we need that 
knowledge of human nature, which our situation 
renders it almost impossible for us to acquire. 

A general knowledge of human nature and life^ 
important and difficult as it is to be acquired, is 
not alone sufficient ; the task yet remains of suit- 
ing our instructions to the characters and cir^ 
cumstances of the people. We are to divide to 
each his portion of meat in due season. The 
truths of the gospel must be dispensed and adapt- 
ed to every diversity of intellect, every variety of 
sentiment and feeling, every degree of culture 
and improvement, every kind and manner of trial 
and temptation. How diverse and contrary the 
characters who gather at the temple to be instruct- 
ed, warned, or animated ! How vigilant must be 
our observation, and how various the talents we 
must exercise, that all may gather from our teach- 
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ings something suited to their needs and their 
temptations ! Who is sufficient for these things ? 
Who can rightly divide the word of life to all ages, 
capacities, characters, and necessities ? Who 
can suitably deliver its sublime and simple truths, 
its plain expositions of duty, its solemn warnings, 
pathetic entreaties, thrcatenings of wrath, affec- 
ting views of divine mercy and goodness, so that 
all shall be enlightened and impressed ? 

The meanest of the flock has a soul to be 
saved ; for the weakest and guiltiest, Christ has 
shed his blood ; the poorest and most wretched 
was formed for immortality and glory. And we 
must render account, not how clearly we have 
argued, or how eloquently we have spoken ; not 
merely how much we have cheered and anima- 
ted the pure and holy in their christian course ; 
but how earnestly we have preached to the igno- 
rant and wandering, how tenderly we have com- 
forted the penitent, how solemnly we have warned 
the wicked of the error of his ways. In all this, 
how great is our difficulty ! The weak must be 
made to comprehend, yet the wise must be im- 
pressed ; the most ignorant must be taught, yet 
the enlightened must be advised ; the vile most 
be convinced, yet the pure must not be disgusted, 
and the devout must be edified. 

While we speak' to the feelings, year reason 
may not be persuaded and your judgment may 
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be dissatisfied ; and while we coolly reason, your 
hearts will be untouched, and those feelings will 
be dead and cold, which ought to be rising to an 
allmerciful Father and a better world. We may 
be dwelling on the mercies, hopes, and consola- 
tions of the gospel, when the impenitent should be 
roused by the terrors of the Lord ; or while we 
are proclaiming the anger of God and the punish- 
ments of futurity, the humble and timid Christian 
is sinking in sorrow and despair. While we 
must lay again the foundation of repentance to- 
wards God and faith in Christ, many will need to 
be urged onward to perfection : and while we are 
anxiously illustrating some dark and yet impor- 
tant point, or displaying some high duty, many a 
dejected soul may come to be fed with the sim- 
plest bread of life, and return unsatisfied and un- 
blest. Besides, there are hardened consciences^ 
which must be penetrated and convinced ; there 
are the careless, who must be made serious ; the 
secure, who must be alarmed ; the drowsy, who 
must be awakened and excited ; the penitent to 
be soothed and comforted ; the obstinate to be 
persuaded ; the desponding to be reared from the 
dust; the timorous and hesitating to be confirmed 
and emboldened. We must seek to carry con- 
viction to minds closed against argument, and 
awaken hearts to sympathy and devotion, which 
are frozen in indifference or dead in sin. What 
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mingled tenderness and solemnity, reproof and 
exhortation, earnestness and mildness, does all this 
require ! But while we reprove, rebuke, exhort, 
we look around us and see many coming to the 
temple for our instructions, who are far risen 
above us in their flight towards heaven ; and how 
often, in the discharge of the solemn and touch- 
ing duties of the ministry, must the heart which 
performs them, sink under a sense of its own defi- 
ciencies, its own unworthiness ! 

How diflicult and trying are our public minis- 
trations ! To gain just views of all the nature 
and circumstances of one duty, to apply aright 
one great principle to all the varieties of human 
situation and character, — how hard is the task ! 
But we must gain these views of all human du- 
ties ; and not merely coolly display them, but urge 
them forcibly on the consciences and hearts of 
men. To redeem one sinner from guilt and wo ; 
to guard, and guide, and animate one immortal 
being amid trial and temptation in the path of ho- 
liness ; how trying and anxious is the labor ! Yet 
we must give council, and aid, and animation to 
the numbers of our charge ; must affect the wills, 
and hearts, and characters of thousands ; must 
guard the wandering footsteps of each mem- 
ber of the flock ; and seek to conduct them all, 
through scenes of barrenness and danger, to the 
green pastures and still waters where the Shep- 
herd of Israel gathers his fold. 
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The difficulties of the ministry are not ended 
when the services of the pulpit cease, and the 
doors of the temple arc closed. Difficulty, anx- 
iety, and depression must often accompany his 
private labors, and even his affectionate inter- 
course with his people. The sublime object of 
his high vocation, the spiritual improvement, the 
salvation of the souls of his people, — is never to 
be lost from his sight, to cease to beat in his 
heart, or to inspirit his exertions. He is to be 
ever " watchful in all things ; " to be " instant in 
season and out of season ; " and to carry ad mo- 
nition, expostulation, encouragement, to all the 
characters he meets and the deficiencies he wit- 
nesses. In doing this, how many different tem- 
pers and tastes must he consult and adapt him- 
self to, if he would gain attention and conciliate 
regard ! With what mild and affectionate pru- 
dence must he meet, by his conversation and his 
counsels, the feeUngs, trials, and wants' of his 
people ! 

But there are more solemn and affecting of- 
fices which the pastor must render to his charge. 
His heart must respond to their sorrows a^ well 
as to their joys. The flock which he has watched 
with anxious tenderness, he is to follow to the 
chamber of sickness and the silence of the tomb. 
He must bear to the beds of the sick his light, 
and comfort, and prayers; must scatter their 
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doubts, sustain their drooping spirits, and aid to 
prepare the departing soul to stand before God. 
He must arouse the terrors of remorse in the 
soul which is hardened in guilt, though it be faint 
with disease and fast sinking to the grave. He 
must speak peace to the troubled conscience, 
and guide the sorrowing penitent to rest in a 
better world. To him the heart which bereave- 
ment has laid waste, looks for the tenderest of 
sympathies and consolations. And many are the 
poor, and ignorant, and desolate, who seek in 
his private ministrations to be guided, comforted, 
and cheered. How solemn and how affecting are 
these duties ! They are offices of the angels of 
mercy. But how trying must they be to- our 
feelings, and how often must they fill our hearts 
with anxiety and despondence ! 

A mind, which is solicitously bent on the fur- 
therance of any great object, will often be dis- 
heartened when it cannot witness its success. 
The influence which true religion exerts, is 
secret, gradual, and noiseless. It silently forms 
in the heart holy principles of action, breaks 
down the secret habits of sin, forms the taste for 
rehgious contemplation, purifies the wishes and 
the thoughts, elevates the standard of moral ex- 
cellence, and touches the affections with the love 
of God and man. All this great change in the 
inward character of the individual often takes 
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place in secret, and unknown. We can know 
the sincerity and truth of a religious character 
only by the conduct it manifests. And where, as 
among us, the influence of society operates to 
correct the outward manners, and to lead them 
to decency, mutual accommodation and order, 
and outward respect for religious institutions y it 
becomes yet more difficult to know how far reli- 
gion really affects the heart and rules the con- 
duct. From this, often arises much discourage- 
ment to a pastor who is earnestly engaged in the 
cause of his master. In his moments of de- 
spondence, it will often seem that his endeavors 
are unblest; and that he has labored in vain. 
He will accuse himself of insincerity and de- 
sertion in the cause he has undertaken. The 
good seed he has dispensed will seem to him to 
have been given to the fowls of the air, though 
it may be secretly swelling in many a spot, or 
bearing its humble and odorous offering to the 
praise and glory of God. 

But besides the discouragement thus connected 
with his own feelings and the uniform state of 
society, there will ever be many sad instances of 
negligence and guilt, which alj his toils cannot 
reclaim to virtue and to God., There will be 
minds, which no convincing reasonings, nor 
solemn warnings, will ever penetrate. There 
will be hearts which nothing can awaken to 
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feelings of piety. We must sometimes follow 
to the grave the bodies of some who have lived 
without God, and have died without hope ; for 
whose repentance and salvation we have toiled, 
and prayed, and wept in vain. These are indeed 
trials. And even over most who hear us, how 
little can ever be the influence of any single im- 
pression ! We urge upon you duties as forcibly 
as we can ; but you must go hence immediately 
into a world of temptation and sin. We dwell 
on the perfections of God and the mercies of 
Christ ; but your thoughts nmst soon again be 
given to the distracting scenes of hfe. We seek 
to guide your hearts to the glories of an immortal 
existence ; but how soon are all tliese forgotten 
amid the business of the world and the amuse- 
ments of society. 

How painful, then, must be the interest, how 
varying and trying the difficulties, how anxious ' 
and ceaseless the labors, of the minister of 
Christ! Supported only by his own strength, 
how soon would he sink under their heavy load ! 
But he is not deserted. There is a power, 
mighty and unseen, which ever will sustain and 
cheer him. " Lo, I am with you alway," said 
the risen Saviour, "Lo, I am witli you al- 
way, even to the end of the world." In this 
promise, my consolation and my hope will 
rest We read with solemn delight the accom* 
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plishment of this promise in that power which 
protected and supported the Apostles, which car- 
ried confessors with joy through persecution and 
death, which has watched over, and sustained, in 
every succeeding age, the faithful servants of 
Christ, who have fought the fight of faith, and 
have passed from the trials and toils of hfe, to 
the rest of the people of God. 

There is one circumstance, my friends, which 
is to me a peculiar source of comfort. The an- 
nals of this society are but the record of days of 
tranquillity, harmony, and peace. No root of 
jealousy and bitterness has ever arisen to disturb 
you, and the storms of contention, which have 
spread desolation over eo ma&y of our churches, 
have passed harmless by yours* How much have 
I here, amid all the difficulties of the Ministry, to 
console and support me ! In all your affectionate 
kindness towards him who is now as an angel of 
God, I receive the pledge of your continued re- 
gard, while I sincerely, though feebly, strive to 
fill his place. I cannot express to you, the feel- 
ings which the constant and various kindness I 
•have already received, has awakened, nor the 
cheerful hopes with which I enter on my minis- 
trations among you. God grant that our mutual 
anticipations of usefulness and happiness may be 
fully realized ! 
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1 TH£SSALONIANS V. 17. 

WX BSSEECH TOV, BUETHRXXT, TO KITOW THEM WHICH LAB9B 
AMOirO TOU, AMD ABM OTXB TOU 19 THE X.ORI>. 

Having, in the morning, endeavored to exhibit 
some of the Difficulties of the Ministry, let me 
now lead you to consider some of the Duties of 
the People. I shall endeavor to point out, in some 
particulars, what feelings and conduct are re- 
quired in the people, to give success to the labors 
of those " who are over them in the Lord.'' 

" We beseech you, brethren," says the Apostle, 
"to know them who labor among you." The 
expression is striking and comprehensive. To 
know them who labor among you^ denotes, not 
merely an acknowledgment of the pastoral office, 
but also, all those dispositions and habits which 
correspond to its multiplied and various services. 
Were the design of the pastoral office, the ob- 
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jects it was intended to promote, and the means 
it employs, soberly considered and clearly under- 
stood, we could not be at a loss to know what 
feelings and conduct are required of those among 
whom it is exercised. The simple and sublime 
object of the christian ministry, is to promote the 
kingdom of God and the salvation of men ; to 
purify and elevate the human character on earth, 
and to prepare it for heaven. It strives to pro* 
mote this end, by seeking to present men with 
impressive views of their relations to God and 
futurity, and of their various duties; and by 
constantly and forcibly urging upon them the 
motives which should lead them to lives of hoh- 
Bess. It is designed to counteract the influence 
of worldly cares, occupations, and pleasures, by 
frequently bringing before the minds of men, the 
truths, obligations, laws, and sanctions of their 
religion ; by the counsels, warnings, and exhorta- 
tions of the pulpit ; and by awakening and ani- 
mating the slumbering spirit of their devotion, 
and their languid conceptions of spiritual sub- 
jects, by taking them for a time from the world, 
and calling their minds and hearts to contem- 
plations on the mercies of God, and the glories 
of immortaUty. These are the means and ends 
of the gospel ministry. But any exertions of a 
pastor cannot, alone, ensure success. Your own 
^dispositions and conduct must correspond to the 
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services of his vocation, or his labors will be vain. 
By considering what qualities you should exer- 
cise, and what conduct you should pursue 
towards^ his pubhc labors and private ministra- 
tions, I hope it will be best understood, what is 
required in yourselves, that the services of your 
pastor may be successful. 

I. In respect to the pubhc labors of the min- 
istry, it is, first, very evident, that they can be of 
little avail without your cafeful and regular at- 
tendance upon them. The services of the sanc- 
tuary arc, indeed, ever exerting a silent influence 
on public sentiment, the moral habits of the 
community, and social order and peace. But 
this general influence aflects rather the outward 
conduct alone, and reaches iiot the heart of the 
individual, to give purity to his motives, and 
sanctity to his character. That its effect should 
be powerful and particular, your attendance 
should be constant. And the obligation to wor- 
ship is too solemn, its benefits are too great, its 
influence too important, to be all thrown away 
by a careless indifference, or an indolent neglect 
Besides — the service of one Sabbath prepares 
for the duties of another. The feelings of de* 
votion are sooner kindled in the heart, which 
lately glowed with their flame, and solenm and 
affecting associations will linger around the spot, 
where the soul was lately touched with somid love 
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of Grod and hope of heaven. A habit of con- 
stant attendance will soon repress curiosity in 
the desire of improvement, will give to the mind 
a readier apprehension of the truths which are 
delivered, and dispose it more easily to be con- 
vinced or impressed. The oftener too, the cares 
of the week are interrupted, and better hopes, 
and wishes, and purposes excited, the less will 
be the influence of the world over our minds and 
feelings, when we turn aside from its scenes to 
hold converse with God, and to think of our du- 
ties and our destination. Be constant and regu- 
lar, then, my friends, in your attendance on the 
services of this place, if you wish the labors of 
your pastor to be successful. 

In the next place, it is equally important that 
you attend here with a proper disposition. Do 
not come hither, with minds ruffled and disturbed, 
thoughts wandering to the ends of the earth, af- 
fections cleaving to the objects you have turned 
aside to leave. Do not trust to the sacredness of 
this place, the solemn stillness of the sanctuary, 
or the swell of music, or the voice of prayer, to 
dissipate your vain imaginations, and give seri- 
ousness to your hearts. . But strive, in your 
closets and your families, to prepare your minds 
for the services of the temple, to impress your 
hearts with your own unworthiness and God's 
goodness, and your need of the counsels, warn- 
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ings, encouragements, which are to be delivered 
and enforced. The words of the preacher can 
have little effect on the mind, which enters on 
the service of God, thoughtless, dissipated, and 
unprepared. 

Nor is the temper with which you should listen, 
of less importance. If you attend at the temple, 
only to be gratified and amused, to have your 
imaginations excited, to remark on the correct- 
ness of the language, or the propriety of the sen- 
timents, — ^}'ou will surely go away, unedified and 
unimproved. No, my friends, the services of 
this place are not for public daclamation, but for 
religious improvement. It is not the preacher 
who here .demands your attention, who here of- 
fers himself to your censures or your applauses. 
k is God — ^your Creator and Judge, who here 
speaks of his will, and your duties ; it is Jesus 
Christ — your Saviour, who here opens to you the 
truths of his gospel, enforced by all the sanctions 
of eternity ; it is your eternal destination — ^hea- 
ven and immortality — destruction and wo— which 
here demand aU your thoughts, and should fill all 
your interest and concern. Come hither^ then, I 
entreat you, not to gratify your curiosity or your 
taste, but to listen to instructions drawn from the 
moid of God, and to^gain something, which shall 
make you wise to salvation. 

There is nothing, which more certainly will 
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prevent or destroy the success of the public la- 
bors of the ministry, than a spirit of captiousness 
in the hearers. A readiness to criticise, to cen- 
sure, to object, will close the mind against every 
convincing proof, and the heart against every re- 
ligious emotion. A disposition, which constantly 
retires in disgust at the serious and unpretending 
exposure of sentiments it may not entirely be- 
lieve, — which goes ever away in displeasure, be- 
cause the expositions of duty were common, the 
expressions unadorned, the manner inelegant, the 
voice unharmonious, though the truths were 
important and devoutly exhibited, — such a dispo- 
sition will be made neither wiser nor better, 
though life wore away in attendance on the 
sanctuary. We should bring hither, a temper 
which seeks not entertainment, but spiritual light 
and animation ; a temper disposed to receive and 
be influenced by important truth, however com- 
municated ; willing to be instructed, counselled, 
warned ; desirous of serious impression, and the 
excitement of devotion ; open to convictions of 
its duties and its deficiencies, and sincerely ear- 
nest for spiritual improvement. A temper like 
this will never attend the worship of God's 
house in vain. It will gather good from every 
thing. It will ever find subject for its meditation 
or its practice, some truth or some motive, amidst 
all the deficiencies and imperfections which may 
attend the performance of divine service. 
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The oflice of a pastor is, to " watch for your 
souls ; " to enlighten, counsel, and excite you ; 
to save you from error and sin, and to aid your 
preparation for heaven. His instructions, then, 
should be heard, not as the cold counsels of a 
stranger, but the admonitions of one deeply in- 
terested in your welfare and improvement ; for 
it is the best and dearest reward of all his labors, 
his consolation and crown of rejoicing, to trace 
among his flock the gradual increase of virtue 
and piety, and to behold them yielding their 
hearts to the influence of the gospel, and rising 
by holy lives to the eternal favor of God. He is 
to watch, too, as " one who must give an ac- 
count." An ambassador of God ! A delegated 
minister of Christ ! How awful is the trust com- 
mitted to him ! How mighty his responsibility ! 
Is he not, then, bound to warn, to reprove, to 
array your sins before you, and to proclaim the 
terrors of the Lord, as well as kindle your hopes 
and animate your aflfections? Let not plainness 
of reproof disgust, or earnest exhortation offend 
you. Think it not presumption, a bitter spirit, a 
gloomy imagination, that is importunate with 
you on your duties, that wearies you with calb 
to work out your salvation, that would disturb 
your spiritual security, and arouse you to yoar 
danger, and forcibly bring back your feet from 
the paths of death. But why do I speak of 
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plainnesB of reproof, importunate entreaty, ear- 
nest exhortation ? Alas ! how little of these do 
we ever manifest ! Forgive us, Christians, that 
we speak to you so coldly of your eternal wel- 
fare ! Forgive us, gracious God, our languor in 
thy service, and inspire us with greater earnest- 
ness! 

Another requisite in a people, that the public 
labors of their pastor may be successful, is, a 
habit of reflecting on what has been heard. The 
truths, which are spoken, should not pass away 
from your memory, when the voice of the 
preacher is still. These discourses can give you, 
at best, but a general outline of the subject, and 
your own reflections must supply the rest But 
even were they more than outlines, still, in the 
tBjpid course of their deUvery, you can have little 
time to pause on any single truth, however im- 
portant; and when diflerent remarks follow each 
other in so quick and unbroken succession, the 
mind cannot easily separate any one for distinct 
and single observation ; the impression which one 
remark has made, is immediately counteractedi 
and weakened, by that of some other ; and the 
hearer often goes away with no definite, single 
impression, but with a faint, and confused, and 
fruitless remembrance of many. The views, too, 
which are given of the motives of religion, most 
be dwelt on in silence and soUtude, before our 
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hearts can be touched , and they acquire a per- 
manent and effectual influence over our affec- 
tions and conduct. That the services of the 
pulpit, then, may be beneficial, we should accus- 
tom ourselves to dwell in remembrance on what 
we have heard, to recall the truths which have 
been offered, and to confirm, by serious thought, 
the impressions which have been made. 

But what is of yet greater importance, is, that 
you seriously examine the truth of what you have 
heard. God forbid, that the words of the speaker 
should be always carelessly acquiesced in ; his 
opinions be* received without examination ; and 
the results of his studies and reflections, form 
the sole rule of your faith and practice. Our 
minds are dark with so much ignorance, are 
thronged with so many prejudices, are confused 
with so many doubts, are led astray by so many 
errors ; our best views are mingled with so much 
uncertainty, imperfection, and falsehood, that we 
should sink under the fearful responsibility of be- 
ing your only guides to truth and salvation* In 
your hands, as in ours, are the oracles of God, 
and the instructions of Jesus Christ. Receive, 
then, our teachings with candid and honest minds; 
but do not neglect to compare them with the 
instructions, character, and spirit of that gospel 
we would preach. A people should never wholly 
depend for their religious views on the labon of 
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their minister ; not merely because the obligation 
is a most solemn one to search for truth them- 
sehes, but also because the success of his min- 
istrations depend much on the knowledge which 
is gained by them at home. Their own know- 
ledge must come in aid of the teachings of the 
pastor. Much will ever be said from the pulpit 
which will demand some previous knowledge to 
be at all comprehended ; and many truths may 
be partially understood, but will bo faintly and 
imperfectly felt, when the hearer, from previous 
ignorance, is unable to discern the close connex- 
ions and important relations, which they bear to 
other truths, on which their efficacy depends. 

The last disposition which I shall mention, as 
requisite in reference to the public labors of a 
pastor, the disposition to which all others are 
subservient, and without which his labors will be 
fruitless, is — ^that you feel your personal interest 
in his services, and apply to your own hearts and 
conduct the truths which he delivers. The 
teachings of the pulpit must necessarily be gene 
ral ; we cannot nicely adapt our counsels and 
exhortations to all the varieties in the characters 
and circumstances of a whde people. We can 
do little more than endeavor to impress you with 
general views of your obligations and duties, or 
inculcate general principles of conduct, which 
your own reflection must apply to the enlighten- 
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ing of your consciences in the particulars of your 
own situations, to the regulation of your affec- 
tions, and the government of your lives. Let 
me exhort you, then, ever to consider your per- 
sonal interest in the instructions here given, and 
the prayers which here ascend before God. 
Your duties arc far from being ended when the 
services of the sanctuary cease, or even when 
you have coolly reflected on the truth which has 
been presented. The most important remains. 
The truths here uttered are uttered in vain, if 
they are dissipated when you go from this solemn 
retirement to the scenes of Ufe ; and the im- 
pressions here made are useless, if they are swept 
away by your levity when you return to your 
homes. We must seriously consider the relation 
which the views we receive of God's will, have 
to our own characters and our own circum- 
stances. Let the impressions you receive, then, 
go with you, the rules of practice here given, 
govern you, the motives here urged, influence 
you in your intercourse with the business and 
pleasures of the world. Compare yourselves 
with the character you are called to -imitate. 
Search your own bosoms, and know if the quali- 
ties you have learned to be essential are found in 
your hearts, and if the principles inculcated really 
rule your actions and consecrate your lives. 
There is no magic in the words of a preacher, 
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or in the rites of worship ; no charm in prayera 
to which you coldly listen, to render you pious ; 
no hidden power in counsels and warnings which 
you carelessly receive, to render you holy. Your 
own seric^us self-application, your own earnest 
efforts, can alone give success to the public 
labors of the ministry, and render them, by the 
grace of God, effectual to your progress in holi- 
ness, and the salvation of your souls. 

II. 1 have thus spoken of some few qualities 
and habits which are necessary in a people, that 
the public labors of their pastor may be success- 
ful. In leading you, in the second place, to con- 
sider what feelings and conduct are requisite in 
reference to his private ministrations, and indi- 
vidual character ; I feel that the subject is pecu- 
liarly delicate, and my remarks will be few. 

A kind and candid disposition towards the 
private services of the ministry is peculiarly ne- 
cessary, because they are services often attended 
with much difficulty and embarrassment, often 
most trying to the feelings, and most exposed to 
misapprehension and censure. The sick, and 
the mourning, the desolate, the ignorant, the oldt 
and the young, the wandering, and the penitent, 
the doubting, the desponding, — all look to him 
for some office of christian sympathy and chris- 
tian instruction. In aU these labors, how much 
will he need your counsel and your chari^, your 
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support and your encouragement, your consola- 
tion and your prayers ! It was observed, that 
these labors are exposed to misapprehension. 
The motives which give rise to them cannot al- 
ways be immediately known. Ho may seem 
presumptuous, when he would only speak seri- 
ously of your duty; impertinent, when he is 
alone seeking to promote your improvement ; or 
negligent, when one office interferes with ano- 
ther, or circumstances control his inclinations, 
and his power. The errors of his judgment may 
often be thought to be faults of his heart ; and 
the very constancy, difficulty, and multiplicity of 
his labors, may often expose him to the charge of 
remissness or deficiency. Besides, his whole 
life is a scene of peculiar trial. Difficulties will 
often occur, where prudence and wisdom know 
not how to decide ; and with his utmost vigilance 
and caution, his conduct cannot always meet the 
wishes and the judgments of others. It becomes, 
then, an important duty of a people, to guard 
against all suspicion of his motives and charac- 
ter, to interpret his conduct with much charity, 
and to suffer no trifling indiscretiona to alienate 
their regard ; for without the esteem and affec- 
tion of his flock, the labors of the pastor can be 
of little avail. A confidence, and openness of 
feeling and conduct, ought ever to be exercised 
fix>m a people, towards those who are over them 
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in the Lord ; for a mutual confidence and iur 
terest is thus most strongly awakened and sus^ 
tained. The office of the minister does not de- 
stroy the feelings of the man. Where the Uberty 
of a pastor in matters of indifference is attempted 
to be rigidly restrained^ the mind is cramped and 
the feelings narrowed. But while you treat him 
with the confidence of friendship, exact no 
forced compliance of feelings and tastes, and 
leave him to the dictates of his own affections, 
you give a vigor and cheerfulness to his spirit, 
save him from much depression and anxiety, and 
animate him to a greater readiness and interest 
in the discbarge of his important duties towards 
you. 

But the confidence, which, more than all, yoB 
should exercise towards your pastor, is, that 
which relates to your own religious feelings, sen^ 
timents and hopes. If you suffer him to be a 
stranger to your spiritual state, his power will be 
diminished of consulting the wants of his people, 
and adapting his public and private ministrations 
to your circumstances. A shepherd of the flock 
of Christ, — ^he must know the trials, sorrows, 
and doubts, of those he would guard and guide, 
that his counsel may direct, and his exhortations 
may animate them. But this knowledge must 
be gained less by his own discernment, than by 
the confidence and openness of your intercourse. 
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And how much will you withhold, when you con- 
ceal from him your feelings of devotion, your 
purposes of obedience, your trials of spirit, your 
hopes of immortality — how much will you with- 
hold the best sources of his consolation and his 
joy ! For it is the sole end of his ministry — its 
labors and anxieties, its hopes and prayers, to 
promote your spiritual improvement, to save you 
from folly, error, and sin; to form you to the 
christian character, and to present you at last, 
pure, spotless, and holy, to tlie great shepherd 
and bishop of your souls. 

I have tlms endeavored, my friends, to set 
before you some of the duties of a people. God 
grant you his blessing in your endeavors to dis- 
charge them ! I have said much of candor and 
confidence, not because I distrusted your kind- 
ness — how could I doubt it ? — but because it was 
important to the subject. I need not ask you to 
expect not from the weakness of youth, the pru- 
dence, wisdom, and maturity of age, or to re- 
member, that many things, which in the old are 
acceptable, would be unbecoming in the young. 
I need not ask you to overlook, amidst the diffi- 
cult services of the profession, the many imper- 
fections which must ever attend my best efforts ; 
or to remember, that from the constant and ex- 
tensive labors of this place, I must often appear 
to address you with a languid body, a wevied 
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mind and an exhausted spirit; or that I must 
deny myself much of that private intercourse 
with you and your families, which it would be 
most grateful to me to give ; but which can be 
given, without neglect of other duties, only when 
the labors of the profession have become famil- 
iar by long habit, and years have lessened the 
difficulty of its services. 

There is a circumstance which cannot but ex- 
cite a peculiar distrust of myself. I am to follow 
the footsteps of a venerable servant of God ; 
whose rational and unaffected piety, whose warm 
affections, whose many years of devoted fidelity, 
had taught you to look up to him with a filial 
reverence and love. How grateful to his de- 
parted spirit is the knowledge of your affection 
and attachment to his memory ! But under any 
circumstances, I should, indeed, be insensible, 
could I enter, without a deep and fearful anxiety, 
on the labors of that ministry to which I am con- 
secrated. When I reflect on all the trials and 
difficulties of the sacred office ; its solemn im- 
portance, its mighty responsibility ; when I think 
of the influence which this connexion will have 
on the character and eternal destiny of thou- 
sands of human beings ; my heart sinks within 
me. Grant mc, I entreat you, your prayers, that 
I may be guided and strengthened ; bear me 
sometimes in your hearts to the throne of that 
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mercy, which alone can support my weakness, 
and bless my endeavors. There is, and there 
should be, much of cheerfulness and joy, when a 
new laborer enters the vineyard of the Lord. 
But let us not forget the solemn obligation which 
this connexion imposes. Let us never forget, 
that one day we shall stand at the judgment seat 
of Christ, to render account how I have preach- 
ed, and how you have heard. But when all our 
trials, and all our privileges shall have passed 
away ; when other voices shall sound from this 
place, other worshippers be gathered within 
these walls ; when aU these generations of the 
living shall be numbered with the dead ; — God 
grant, that our names may be written among the 
redeemed in his heavenly kingdom ! 
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A WORLDLY TfiMPER UNFAVORABLE TO THE CULTIVATION 

OF nETY. 

There is another christian disposition utterly 
irreconcilable with a worldly temper. ^* If any 
man love the world, the love of ike Father is not 
in him.^^ The formation of pious dispositions, 
like that of all others, is gradual, and is the 
result of all continued care, attention, and labor. 
While in every improvement of the christian 
character, we need the aid of the Spirit which 
" helpeth our infirmities,'' we are never to expect 
that the flame of piety will be kindled in our 
hearts by any mysterious and miraculous opera- 
tion. To acquire a love of God, we must oflent 
and deliberately contemplate his character, ac- 
custom our minds to notice his agency in the 
harmony of nature's laws, the magnificent scenery 
of his creation, the disposals of his providence; 
and to attend to the teachings of his revelation, 
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with devout and docile minds. All this requires 
deliberate, continued, and frequent attention. 
We need minds, composed, undistracted, and 
serious. Without this, our views of his perfec- 
tions will be confused and unworthy, and will 
fail to impress our minds, or interest our'affec- 
tions. Now what is the state of mind produced 
by a warm attachment to the world, and constant 
pursuit of its concerns ? Is it not a state of 
hurry, distraction, and anxiety ? Is not devotion 
to the cares or the pleasures of life, fatal to that 
mental serenity, that devotional seriousness, in 
which alone the inclination or the capacity exists, 
of attending to the manifestations of God's char- 
acter, in such a manner as shall awaken us to 
a love of him ? 

The objects of the world, too, are sensible, 
and the soul which long has conversed only with 
them, loses the power of mental abstraction, and 
of embracing, with a feeling of their reality, ob- 
jects of an uneartlily and spiritual nature. They 
who have made most exertions to nourish in their 
hearts the love of God, are conscious how much 
its strength and liveliness are impaired by their 
unavoidable intercourse with the world. And it 
is only by their seasons of hallowed retirement 
firom its fascinations and its cares, that it is kept 
from expiring. If this be the case with the most 
devout, how impossible must it be to excite or 
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maintain the love of God in one whose thonghts 
and affections are all wasted on the world, and 
whose life of labor or pleasure, day after day, and 
year after year, rolls away, unbroken and unre- 
deemed by any season of religious retirement, 
and holy contemplation. 

To maintain the love of God, the good im- 
pressions which may at any time have been 
given, must be watched over, deepened, and en- 
livened, by frequent and long continued reflec- 
tion. But who does not know how rapidly the 
bustle, and care, and excitement of the world, 
weaken atitf obliterate the impressions which the 
good spirit has made on the heart ? The good 
seed may be sown, but it will immediately be 
scattered to the winds ; or if it spring up, it will 
be only to arise amidst thorns and weeds, tran- 
sient, unproductive, and useless. It is thus that 
a love and pursuit of the world, either entirely 
prevent the mind from sufiiciently attending to 
the character of God to require devotional af- 
fections, or else destroy the impressions which 
may at times have been received. But this is 
not aU. Attachment to the world has an imme- 
diate tendency greatly to impair, if not gradually 
to destroy, the moral sensibility, so far as devo- 
tional feeling is concerned. That such is the 
natural effect of voluptuousness, avarice, or ex- 
cessive ambition, is very evident ; but it is in a 
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great degree produced by attachment to the 
world, when it exists in less obnoxious forms. 
Susceptibility to religious impressions, and to 
devotional feelings, is given us by nature ; but, 
like all other intellectual or moral powers, it 
must be protected, and nourished, and strength- 
ened, by our care and our exertions. When ne- 
glected, it fast decays ; until, at last, it becomes 
so far paralyzed, that no appeals or impressions 
are powerful enough to quicken it to life and 
feeling. An unceasing attention to worldly bu- 
siness, by withdrawing our regard from religious 
truths, by rendering us averse to serious and con- 
tinued contemplation, and by occupying our 
minds with the scenes and objects of time and 
sense, thus impairs the sensibility of our hearts, 
and renders it difficult, if not at last impossible, to 
awaken them to Uvely or permanent feelings of 
devotion. « « « 

In the last place. Love of the world is the 
source of the most fatal passions, and most try- 
ing temptations. To that fountain of bitterness, 
we may trace most of the envyings and jeal- 
ousies, hatreds and animosities, which have 
blasted at once the characters and happiness of 
individuals, and turned the peace and mutual 
confidence of society to discord and distrust 
What woes and crimes have darkened the career 
of worldly ambition ! And who can number the 
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abuses of conscience, the deadened moral feel- 
ings, the injuries, oppressions, and frauds, tho 
violations of the laws of man and of God, which 
have arisen from an uncontrolled love of wealth, 
or of power ? What was it which made the Son 
of God, when upon earth, the hatred of the 
Pharisees, and the persecuted victim of rulers 
and priests? Was it not that they loved the 
praise of men, and the distinctions and splendors 
of rank and office ? What inflamed the passions 
of the Jewish population, and turned their shouts 
of Hosanna to iniprecations and curses, but the 
disappointment of their proud and ambitious 
hopes, and their unwillingness to acknowledge as 
their Messiah, one who was a man of sorrows ? 
What was it but the fear of Caesar, and a dread 
of relinquishing the shadow of authority he held, 
which made Pilate condemn one, whom he felt 
and acknowledged to be innocent ? And what 
but a sordid avaricQ, brought the miserable Judas 
to betray to the malice of enemies, his Master 
and Lord ? Christians — in all this, you see the 
effects of a love of the world. We, too, betray 
the cause of our Master, and render all that 
he hath done for us, vain, when we suffer the 
world to gain possession of our hearts, and in 
our pursuit of its business or its pleasures, neglect 
to form that holiness and spirituality of char- 
acter, which his teachings, and example, and 
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death, all were designed to urge us to acquire. 
When we think how fearful were the conse- 
quences which flowed from love of the world, in 
him who betrayed, and those who crucified him, 
let us remember that the same passions are in us 
wliich ruled in them; that the same world which 
overcame them, addresses its temptations to us ; 
and Uiat if we yield ourselves to their influence, 
thougli we know not what evils in this world they 
may bring, yet we may be assured that they will 
at last be equally fatal to the concerns of our 
touls. 



DANGERS OF A LIFE OF BUSINESS. 



The situation in which God has placed man, 
renders it indispensably necessary, that attention 
and care should be liabitually given to the things 
of this life ; and the scriptures contain many pre- 
cepts and exhortations to constant industry in 
our temporal concerns. We are commanded to 
^^ be not slothful in business," as well as to be 
" fervent in spirit ; " and to " do with our might 
whatsoever our hand findeth to do." Most of 
the prescribed duties of religion are adapted to 
us, as thus necessarily occupied and interested in 
temporal concerns ; and there is nothing in the 
demands of religion, irreconcilable with them. 
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It is, in fact, in ordinary life, amidst the business 
of the world, in its various cares and enjoyments, 
in its diversified intercourses with others, that the 
principal sphere of our duty lies, and that the re- 
ligious character is to be exercised and displayed. 
Still, every condition is a condition of trial, and 
attended with its peculiar difficulties and tempta- 
tions. To all, is the exhortation of our Saviour 
important, " Take heed to yourselves, lest at any 
time your hearts be overcharged with the cares 
of this life." And there are great and peculiar 
dangers attending a life devoted, as the lives of 
most of us necessarily are, to worldly business, 
which should be often considered with serious- 
ness, and guarded against with solicitude and 
vigilance. 

In a life which is very much devoted to the 
business of the world, there is great danger of 
adopting a low standard of religious characUr. 
Incessant occupation prevents the study of chris- 
tian duties. Men of active lives are apt to have 
inadequate ideas of the importance of those 
qualities and habits of the christian life, which 
have no immediate relation to the business of the 
world. They feel the obligation of integrity, 
justice, fidelity in trusts, and honest industry; 
but they do not enough consider that these, 
though indispensably necessary, yet form but a 
small part of the christian character, and that 
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the virtues which are peculiarly distinguished in 
the gospel, are the love of God, the forgiveness 
of injuries, humility, superiority to the world, and 
purity of heart. They who mix continually with 
men, naturally adopt that standard of religious 
character, which public opinion is willing to ac- 
knowledge. But the standard adopted in that 
general and promiscuous society, termed the 
world J falls far below the lofty requisitions of the 
christian system. Many of the passive, self-de- 
nying, and humble virtues, which the gospel de- 
lights to honor, the world thinks mean and con- 
temptible ; and that proud, ambitious, unyielding 
spirit, which is the favorite of the world, Chris- 
tianity most solemnly denounces. Those chris- 
tian virtues, which all acknowledge important 
and praiseworthy, the general standard of society 
does not require in that high perfection on which 
the gospel imperatively insists. Great allowance 
is made for actions of a doubtful character; 
a wide permission granted for the neglect of the 
plainest duties, where neglect does not directly 
injure society ; and an insufficient solicitude dis^ 
covered for consistent and universal hohncss. 

The great mistake is often made, also, of con- 
sidering reUgion as entirely separated from the 
conduct of common life. There is great danger, 
therefore, lest those who are continually occupied 
in business, should adopt a very low standaid of 
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religious character, and should consequently re- 
main reluctant to make exertions for the acquisi- 
tion of what they deem a needless strictness of 
virtue and piety. It is sometimes the case, that 
the standard of moral obligation is peculiarly 
low, with respect to the concerns of business. It 
is often identified with civil law; and a man 
considers himself to have fulfilled all moral obh- 
gation, if he step not beyond the boundary which 
the law of the land has traced and sanctioned, 
although the higher laws of honorable equity and 
of christian kindness be directly transgressed. 
The same wilUngness to accommodate, and the 
same endeavor to benefit others, though it be at 
some little expense of convenience or profit, 
which in ordinary life is ever expected and given; 
it is often considered as manifesting no want of 
charity to withhold in the intercourse of business. 
But we ought never to forget, that no intercourse 
or concern of Hfe lies beyond even the letter of 
the christian rule, " Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do unto you, do ye even so unto 
them." 

Again, in a Ufe of worldly business, there is 
peculiar danger that the selfish passions will be 
too much encouraged and indulged. In many of 
the concerns of business, our own interests are 
brought into direct and incessant competition 
with the interests of others ; our own advance- 
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ment is always the direct object of pursuit ; the 
selfish passions are continually addressed and ex- 
cited, and great care and self-government are 
requisite, lest they stifle and wither all the feel- 
ings of generous benevolence, and settle into the 
spirit of narrow, morose, and craving selfishness; 
lest we envy the success of our neighbor, and 
find a malicious joy in his overthrow ; lest, in 
our interfering intercourses with others, we be 
drawn to deviate from the path of strict integrity 
by the prospect of avoiding inconvenience or 
loss, or of securing to ourselves some seemingly 
important benefit. 

Another danger arises from the influence of 
evil customs or bad examples. A compHance is 
often urged and expected with customs which we 
feel to be, if not directly forbidden, at least dis- 
astrous in their moral influence. The voice and 
example of others, and the fear of censure and 
ridicule, are formidable temptations, and it re- 
quires much serious reflection, much strength of 
principle, much elevation of moral feeling, to 
enable us at all times to stand firm and indepen- 
dent, when the current of popular prejudice is 
foaming and dashing against us. The fear of 
exciting remark, or provoking the sneers of those 
with whom business brings them constantly in 
contact, has often prevented men from perform- 
ing duties, which they felt themselves solemnly 
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bound to discharge, and from aiming professedly 
at any strictness or elevation of religious charac- 
ter, superior to that which those around them 
were willing to acknowledge consistent and pro- 
per. Against this we ought ever most anxiously 
to guard. We should look for our guide, not to 
the opinions of others, but to the laws and exam- 
ple of Christ. We should give that serious and 
frequent attention to the duties of the christian 
life, which shall enable us to understand them 
aright ; and then, if we have any desire of the 
favor of God, and any concern for the rewards 
of heaven, let us discharge those duties with un- 
hesitating readiness, independence, and fidelity. 



NECESSITY OF SPIRITUAL AFFECTIONS. 

It is this view which I now wish you to consi- 
der — that while the gospel insists on the practice 
of the ordinary moral virtues, it demands, also, 
the highest cultivation of the heart. 

1. We are commanded as expressly in the 
gospel to acquire and maintain dispositions of 
humility, devotion, heavenlymindcdncss, as we 
are to practise the most necessary duties of ac- 
tive life. The obligation is equal in respect to 
both. We are no more at hberty to neglect one 
branch of commands, than the other ; and to 
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neglect the acquisition of these dispositions, is 
as much a violation of the christian laws, as to 
be wanting in the practice of justice and fidelity 
in ordinary life. Every one feels that the main- 
tenance of humility and heavenly-mindedness 
would be insufficient without the moral virtues, 
and could not atone for a want of honesty, 
usefulness, or benevolence. Is not the principle 
equally correct, that justice and integrity in 
common affairs, however uniform and strict, 
cannot atone for the absence of that spirituality 
of feeling, that devotion and humility, which 
are enjoined with an equal imperativeness and 
urgency ? 

2. The moral habits of justice, fidelity, and 
honorable usefulness, are duties relating di- 
rectly to men only ; but there are dispositions 
and duties enjoined, of which God and his 
Son are the direct and immediate objects — re- 
verence, fervent gratitude, trust, affection, a 
sense of accountability, constant reference to 
the divine will, and all-controlling desires of the 
divine approbation. Why should we imagine 
tiiat our dispositions and duties towards God, are 
of less importance or of feebler obligation, may 
be neglected or violated with less criminality, 
than our duties towards men ? — that humility and 
poverty of spirit, which our Saviour has so sig- 
nally enjoined and blessed, are of less value in 
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the sight of God, and heavenly mindedness of 
less importance to the christian character, than 
those virtues which relate exclusively to the in- 
tercourses of human society, and the interests of 
the present world. Jm. 

3. But when you read the New Testament 
you ever find a peculiar stress laid upon these 
spiritual dispositions. The contrite humility of 
the publican is pointed out as the characteristic 
of an acceptable worshipper. It was his own 
meekness and lowliness of heart, which our Sa- 
viour called his disciples peculiarly to imitate. 
His first blessings were pronounced on the poor 
in spirit, on the pure in heart, on those that hun- 
ger and thirst after righteousness. No disposi- 
tion is more strictly condemned than that of 
conformity to the world ; none urged with more 
frequency and force, than that whose desires and 
aflfections rest supreniely on heaven. That practi- 
cal love of Christ which leads to effort, to vigi- 
lance, to self-denial, is ever preferred to the most 
praiseworthy of human affections. " He that 
loveth father or mother more than me, is not 
worthy of me." What language can be more 
strong than that which enjoins a supreme love 
of God ? " Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God" — not with a divided affection, not with 
a partial control — but " with all thy heart, and 
soul, and mind, and strength." Now all these 
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dispositions are enjoined, not merely as desirable, 
not as manifcsling exeniplarincss of religious 
character, but as the essential requirements, the 
peculiar and ordinary qualifications, the very 
charactoriiMics of a Chri>tian. When the in- 
junctions of the gospel arc so inteUigiblc, so 
unquallified, so authoritative, — are we to say that 
Christianity demands no more than justice and 
fidelity in the social relations, and habits of use- 
ful industry, and freedom from gross sins? Can 
we believe ourselves Christians indeed, however 
exemplary in these duties of common morality, 
if we are wanting in humility, in heavenly-mind- 
edness, and in an awful and fervent love of God ? 
4. Christianity is h)deed something more than 
a code of moral rules for the regulation of the 
practice, to which appropriate sanctions are 
annexed. It is even more conversant with dis- 
positions, principles, and habits of mind. It is 
peculiarly a religion of the affections. Its seat 
is in the heart. It operates not merely by the 
simplicity of its practical rules, and the solemnity 
of its final retributions ; but would elevate and 
sanctify all the sentiments, desires, and feelings 
of the human soul, by the influence of its reve- 
lations, by the lofty views it discloses of the 
character and government of God, and the moral 
relations and final destiny of man. Its first aim 
is to form in the heart holy dispositions ; aod its 
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laws are but the prescribed modes in which these 
dispositions arc to be manifested in the conduct. 
And in this view it is most wisely adapted to 
our nature and wants. The affections are the 
most important part of our constitution, and the 
capacity of their cultivation is one of the highest 
privileges of our nature. It is they which pive 
its whole coloring to the character they pervade ; 
and the various degrees in which they are culti- 
vated and elevated, form the greatest moral dis- 
tinctions between different characters. How 
should we describe the character of a Christian, 
but by representing it as humble, meek, spiritual, 
governed throughout by a deep and fervent love 
of God, evinced in fruits of piety and charity ? 
If these hallowed affections are wanting, are we 
not to think that the best influences of the reli- 
gion of Jesus are as yet unfelt and unknown ? 
Is it not very possible for us to be strictly just, 
and honest, and faithful to the common obliga- 
tions of life, and yet be selfish, worldly, undevout, 
and sensual ? And how feeble are our claims to 
the christian character, if this be the case ! 

In order, then, to discover what degree of re- 
ligious worth there is in any discharge of duty, 
we must look into the motive which prompts it. 
If we are honest in dealing, upright in trusts, 
faithful in domestic relations, and kind to our 
neighbor, only because decency or public opinion 
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requires it, because our temporal interest would 
sufler without it, because a contrary conduct 
would be infamous, — however we may gain re- 
spect from men, or success in the world, we have 
no authority to consider it, in any proper sense, 
religious conduct, — far less to imagine that it is 
all that the gospel demands. And moreover, 
the practice of these virtues does not so much 
manifest exemplariness of Hfe, as the want of 
them would indicate depravity. The gospel 
calls us to act upon higher and purer motives. 
It is where the practical virtues of ordinary life 
spring from principles and feehngs which Chris- 
tianity has formed and sanctified, where they are 
the manifestations of a sound piety burning 
deeply in the heart, where they are intimately 
connected with the pure and elevated graces of 
a devout and humble spirit, that we can consider 
tliem as the sure and adequate evidences of 
christian character. 

6. There is another view in which the requi- 
sition of spiritual affections, in addition to moral 
habits, seems of the highest importance, — they are 
necessary as a qualification for heaven. Heaven 
is to be considered less as a stipulated reward 
for moral conduct, than as a purer and higher 
state of being, into which the soul, which has 
been cleansed from the pollutions, and exalted 
by the trials of this wor^, is permitted to enter. 
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We think of that better state as unearthly, re- 
jGued, and spiritual ; and a character like this is 
requisite in all who would be qualified to share 
in its services or its joys. This character is not 
formed by the observance of the common, rules 
of morality alone, however strict and uniform ; 
we need, besides this, humility, superiority to 
the world, and fervent and heartfelt piety. The 
practical duties of life terminate at the grave ; 
but the dispositions which Christianity has form- 
ed, the spiritual affections she has enkindled, 
endure for ever ; and when the competitions and 
wants of this life, which give scope for the moral 
virtues, are known no more, the desires and 
feelings which Christianity has sanctified, will 
flourish with purer vigor, and be productive of 
more exalted feUcity. 



DEVOTION. 



Devotion is not a distinct and single quality, 
but a general state of mind and heart. It implies 
a mind deeply impressed with a sense of God, in 
which the remembrance of him is intimately as- 
sociated and mingled with its ordinary trains of 
thought, which naturally connects the thought of 
his agency with the scenes and events of hfe, 
and which in its hours of silence and repose. 
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rises to him as to the leading object of its con- 
templation and interest. Devotion miplies a 
quick sensibility of pious affections, a susceptibili- 
ty of receiving touching views of the divine char- 
acter, habitual feelings of veneration and thank- 
fulness, joy and hope in him, and a prevalent and 
all controlling desire to gain his favor. Devo- 
tion is often supposed to consist entirely in the 
performance of secret and retired duties of medi- 
tation and prayer ; whereas it is an all pervading 
spirit, which warms at the heart, directing all its 
desires, and feelings, and hopes, and whose influ- 
ence is felt through the whole conduct. It does 
not require the knees to be always bowed, and 
the voice to be always ascending ; it waits not for 
stated periods, and is not confined to the closet 
or the temple. God will be acceptably worship- 
ped wherever the heart rises to him, whether it 
be from amidst the activity of business, or in 
silence and solitude. And he is most devout, 
whose mind' is most habitually sensible of God's 
presence, and most constantly and earnestly 
desirous to obey his will and to gain his favor. 
Prayer, indeed, is the natural expression of a 
devotional temper, and the most important 
means of exciting and nourishing it. It presents 
to the mind of the suppHant those awful and 
affecting views of the divine character, of our 
intimate connexion with God, dependence upon 
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him, and obligations to him, which kindle and 
sustain the devout affections. But the influence 
of the spirit of devotion is felt on prayer as well 
as on other parts of the christian life ; for to 
the devout man, prayer is not merely a means 
and a duty, but a privilege and a delight. He 
rejoices in approaching to God, as the being in 
whom he lives, and moves, and enjoys, the healer 
of his infirmities, and the forgiver of his sins — in 
casting himself on his care, and in pouring out 
at his feet the overflowing expressions of a heart 
too full to be restrained. 

On his hours of meditation and solitary 
thought, too, devotion breathes a hallowing in- 
fluence. There is a high and awful delight in 
contemplating the character of that God, who at 
all times is so mysteriously present, in noting in 
all the operations of nature, his silent and un- 
ceasing agency, in meditating on his past dispen- 
sations to our race, on that providential govern- 
ment which orders the circumstances and rules 
the destinies of all ; which, even in scenes of 
convulsion and disorder, is carrying on the grand 
system of human improvement, and causing all 
to minister to the noblest results. The spirit of 
devotion opens " a new heaven and a new earth,'' 
to the soul it has touched and sanctified. It 
purges the eye that it may sec the divinity in all 
the grandeur and beauty of his works ; it opens 
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the dull car that it may hear the endless voices 
of thanksgiving and praise, which ascend from 
the wide creation his hand sustains and his 
bounty blesses; and with consoling, prophetic 
hope, it calls him to look forward to the world 
where he shall see God as he is, and be the 
object and the witness of mightier displays of 
his wisdom and mercy. * * * 

Devotion regards the principles as well as the 
feelings ; is a powerful motive and rule of con- 
duct. A devout man carries his pious feelings 
and views to the ordinary scenes and labors of 
life. He feels not merely determined on obedi- 
ence where the laws of the gospel are direct and 
plain, but he regards the various services which 
arise. from his situation in the world, and his 
connexion with others, as duties which God calls 
him to perform, and he endeavors faithfully to 
perform them in the hope of gaining his appro- 
bation. 

In this view, no action, however trifling, is 
insignificant, and the daily concerns of life 
acquire a new interest and higher importance. 
And those actions and calls of ordinary life 
which others leave to accident and chance, 
become the means and opportunities of religious 
service. There is thus a consistency in his re- 
ligion. No part of life is considered as not 
susceptible of religious regulation ; but all is 
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sanctified by constant reference to the divine 
will, and by habitual and all pervading feelings 
of piety. This is that worship of the spirit^ 
which our Saviour enjoins. This is the life to 
which the apostle exhorts — " Whether ye eat, or 
drink, or whatever ye do, do all to the glory of 
God." 



PRIVATE PRATER, 



Prayer is always impressive and affecting in 
proportion as it is particular, and comes home to 
our pecuHar feelings and wants. Now the peti- 
tions which are offered in secret are naturally 
particular, they are the simple expressions of our 
own desires, the solitary aspirations of our own 
hearts. There must then be more circumstantial 
recollection of wants, and mercies, and weak- 
nesses, and sins ; there must be an earnestness 
which will not often be felt when we join with 
others to express those general wishes to God in 
which all have an equal interest. It is in pri- 
vate, too, that our own intimate connexion and 
entire dependence on God is most deeply felt. 
It is when we approach him in secret to commend 
to him our little interests, to acknowledge our 
gratitude for those minute and unceasing benefits 
his hand is ever bestowing on ourselves, to im« 
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plore his support to the frailties we feel, and his 
guardianship in dangers yet to come, that we 
most realize how inexpressibly tender and gra- 
cious is that providence, which watches for our 
good, and, amidst the immensity of the depend- 
ent universe, overlooks not our little wants, listens 
to our faintest sighs, provides with more than 
parental kindness for our protection and enjoy- 
ment. It is the views, often repeated, which pri- 
vate ^ prayer thus presents, which form in the heart 
of ihc sincere suppliant those habitual feelings of 
childlike confidence, of affectionate gratitude, 
and cheerful and tender devotion, which more 
than any other fechngs are acceptable and blest. 
When in the retirement of our closets we have 
communed with our own heart, and remembered 
our past conduct, and have numbered our sins 
before God, and confessed them in penitence, we 
cannot then turn away to tread again the same 
path of unworthiness ; we cannot immediately 
rush into the scene of temptation from which we 
have implored to be peculiarly delivered, or ne- 
glect the duties in which we have particularly 
sought God's grace to aid us, or repeat the trans- 
gressions over which the tears of contrition have 
just been shed. The particularity of private 
prayer has thus a powerful effect in giving a 
greater tenderness to the conscience, and adding 
strength to the motives and feelings from which 
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a holy obedience springs. And when we have in 
solitude thus seriously reflected on ourselves and 
our condition, our duties and our temptations, 
our present character and our prospects here- 
after, and have commended ourselves to God's 
care and support, we make all the preparation 
in our power for the services of the christian life, 
and may go forth again to its trials, strengthened 
with a hoUer might. 



PRIVATE PRAYER A PREPARATION FOR SOCIAL WORSHIP. 

We need private prayer as a preparation for 
that which is social. If we desire that God 
should hear and accept us, our prayers must be 
offered with fervor and earnestness. A devo- 
tional spirit must warm our hearts, and hallow 
the petitions that rise from our lips. But a 
devotional spirit can be nourished best, if not 
only, in private. It must be made habitual too, 
if we would have it pervade our prayers. It 
cannot be assumed at will, like the consecrated 
garments of the priest, but must at all times array 
us. And this habitual feeling of devotion can 
only be sustained by the frequent excitement, 
and often renewed expressions of it, in our soli- 
tary prayers. Without this private preparation, 
we may indeed bow with our famihes when the 
day rises or the shadows of night descend, imt 
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our prayers . will be generally distracted and 
formal. We may gather at the temple and listen 
to the voice of others, but our minds will be 
wandering and our hearts be unaffected. The 
altar may be spread and the sacrifice may be 
prepared, but tlio fire will be wanting, and no 
accepted offering will rise. 

Without this private preparation, we cannot 
enter into the spirit of social prayer. Public 
prayer must necessarily be general ; and general 
expressions are unaffecting. But when we go 
from the solitude in which we have held com- 
munion with God, have acknowledged his 
goodness, and implored his mercy and support 
particularly to ourselves, then the voice of public 
prayer will awaken the remembrance of thoughts 
and feelings we have been indulging in private. 
When the public confession of sin is made, we 
shall think of our own deficiencies of character, 
neglect of duty, and acts of sin. And when all 
around us are rendering their common praise to 
God for his universal goodness, our praises will 
be quickened by the recollection of the private 
mercies he has bestowed on us. In this way we 
shall apply to ourselves all the general praises of 
the pubUc devotion, and join in it with sincerity 
and with feeling. It is in a great degree the want 
of this private preparation which renders pablic 
pmyOTS 80 uninteresting, and cauaes us often to 
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wait on them with so much careless inattention 
or lifeless formality. 



PRACTICAL INFLUENCE OF FEATEB. 

Prayer not only gives fervency to devotion, 
and elevation to the feehngs ; it operatos on the 
conscience. It is prayer which, more than any- 
thing, makes us realize the constant and imme- 
diate inspection of God. When we address 
ourselves directly to him, we cannot but remem- 
ber that he ever hears our words, and witnesses 
our actions ; we feel that we are in his presence, 
and that no darkness nor solitude can conceal us 
from his view ; and we cannot go away and at 
once feel that we are removed from his observa- 
tion, or cease to remember that his eye yet 
watches our steps. Who can be conscious ef 
this without some deep sense of the solemnity of 
his situation, and of the obligations he is under 
ever to order his actions as seeing Him who is 
invisible ? 

Besides, in prayer we continually and solemnly 
acknowledge before God our obligations and our 
duties. And no human soul can be so fearfully 
presumptuous as thus habitually to bring to his 
conscience the deep conviction of his duties, and 
solemnly acknowledge them to God, profess his 
unaffected purposes of obedience, and seek from 
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him the strength and mercy which he needs, and 
then return with indiflfcrencc to a course of wilful 
transgression. We must at least strive to rehn- 
quish our sins, or the voice of prayer would be to 
us a tremendous warning we could not hear, and 
a burden of remorse and misery too heavy for us 
to endure. 

Besides, we cannot in sincerity acknowledge 
our obligations before God, and not feel some 
sense of our deficiencies, some need of forgive- 
ness and amendment. When we recount before 
God the duties we pray to be enabled to practise, 
shall we not remember wherein we have failed ? 
When we pray to be made pure, can we forget 
the disorders of our hearts, and the irregularities 
of our appetites and passions ? When we sup- 
plicate for feelings of charity, can we then forget 
our unkindnesses, injuries, or cold neglect of 
others ? When we ask for the gift of a heart 
grateful for mercy, and filled with pious and obe- 
dient affections, can we avoid being conscious of 
our poor offerings of thankfulness, our weak and 
wavering devotion, and our ungrateful returns to 
him who giveth all ? And who can be so pre- 
sumptuous as solemnly to confess before God his 
own particular sins, and earnestly to pray for 
forgiveness, without deep and solemn purposes to 
avoid the occasions of sin, to resist future tempt- 
ations with fcHTtitude, and ta strive with vigilant 
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earnestness to amend all that has been amiss ? 
Unaffected prayer thus teaches us to know our- 
selves, awakens us to watchfulness, is a perpetual 
exercise of repentance, gives vigor and effective- 
ness to good resolutions, and furnishes a constant 
motive to resistance of sin, and to amendment 
and hoUness of life. 



THE FROP£R OBJECTS OF PRATER. 



* What are the blessings which we may ask 
from God, with most propriety and with most 
frequency ? 

In regard to temporal goods, we are evidently 
permitted to pray for those things which are 
necessary for our protection, support, and com- 
fort, and to deprecate those evils which would 
render life wretched. " Give us our daily bread, 
and dehver us from evil," form part of the prayer 
which our Saviour himself has taught us. When 
we go beyond this, it is doubtless best not to 
pray with particularity for temporal gifts. We 
know not what earthly circumstances would be 
best for us. The apparent good we desire, may 
bring with it a burden of misery, and the seeming 
evil we would deprecate, may prove to us the 
greatest of mercies ; or we might suppUcate for 
gifts, which it would be inconsistent with the 
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designs of providence and with the wisdom and 
mercy of God to bestow. We ought then to 
pray, that God would grant his temporal blessings 
to us, not according to the measure of our ig- 
norant desires, but according to our necessities, 
and his own wisdom and goodness. Our usual 
prayers for the goods of this life ought to be in 
general language, and to be offered with entire 
submission and cheerful acquiescence. We should 
ask them to be granted only so far as God shall 
see best for us ; and then our prayers will surely 
find acceptance and meet their reward. If what 
we seek would be injurious, our very petition is 
that they should be withheld ; and if the grant of 
them would, indeed, be a blessing to us, we may 
rest in the assurance that they will be bestowed. 
This evidently should be the usual mode of offer- 
ing our prayers in respect to the good things of 
this life. 

But there are blessings which we may and 
ought to pray for, with particularity , with earnest- 
ness, with importunity. These are blessings all 
important for us to receive, proper at all times to 
be sought, and most consistent with the merciful 
designs and worthy the perfect character of God 
to bestow. Spiritual blessings, the forgiveness 
of our sins, the aid of God's grace, his wisdom 
to direct, his power to restrain and guard, his 
assistance to further, his consolations to comfort, 
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and his favor to bless us ; we are exhorted con- 
stantly to solicit, and he has promised them to 
our prayers. These should form the great sub- 
jects of our supplications. In comparison of 
these, all other benefits are too trifling, too tran- 
sient, to be named before him. Here, no mi- 
nuteness is improper, no urgency misplaced. 
We should on these subjects open before him our 
hearts undisguised and unrestrained. We should 
acknowledge our unworthiness, not merely in 
general phrases, but number before him our par- 
ticular transgressions and neglects, that his for- 
giveness may blot them out. We should remem- 
ber not only the temptations which are common 
to us and to others, but our own pecuHar occa- 
sions of offending, and pray to be guarded 
against thsm. We should dwell not merely on 
our general want of holy principles and sanctified 
affections, but on those single principles we need 
to establish, those peculiar feelings we need to 
cherish, and those particular dispositions of piety 
we ought to form; and fervently solicit God's 
grace to create or confirm them, and to render 
their influence eflfectual on our lives. We should 
remember not only our general duties as men 
and as Christians, but those private and peculiar 
duties which arise from our own stations in so- 
ciety, our circumstances in the world, and our 
own connexions with others ; and ask of God 
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that light and strength which shall enable us 
to perform them with faithfulness and accept- 
ance. 



THE MANNER IN WHICH PRAYER SHOULD BE PERFORMED. 

It should, in the first place, be performed with 
deliberate composure of mind, and recollection 
and seriousness of spirit. Consider what prayer 
is — a direct address to the Lord God Almighty, 
to Him whose word brought all beings into ex- 
istence; on whose will all, every instant, arc 
dependant, and at whose word all would vanish 
and be annihilated : to Him in whose sight the 
heavens are unclean, and the myriads of glorified 
spirits that bow before him are impure. An 
address, too, ofifered by beings such as we are, 
frail, ignorant, erring, guilty creatures of the 
dust, whose strength is but weakness, whose best 
services are polluted, and who are continually 
offending that God whose awful presence we 
would enter. Surely when we consider to what 
a being prayer is oflered, and from whom it as- 
cends, we must feel the need of composure and 
solemnity. Besides, prayer is not a formal hte, 
a solemn but insignificant ceremony; it is the 
expression of our desires to him who can fill 
them with good. We need, therefore, that our 
wandering thoughts be recalled, that our hurried 
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spirits should rest, and that we seriously reflect 
on our wants and the blessings we are to seek. 
For otherwise our petitions will be offered in 
rashness, and God be approached with only 
a heedless service of the lipi^. 

Every one who kais been habitual in ptayer, 
has found frequent reasons for sorrow and self- 
reproach from the levity, distraction and wan- 
derings of thought, which attend our approaches 
to God. The great cause of this is the want of 
a deliberate' preparation of mind and heart, of 
serious and thoughtful recollection. It arises 
from the inattention and carelessness with which 
we often enter on the duty. And why should 
we expect so solemn a service to be performed 
with serious and undisturbed devotion, wh^ii we 
have but just turned aside from business, or fi'om 
pleasure, and when we rush into the nearer }ire- 
sence of God with minds crbwded and disti^V^ted 
by recent cares, or rendered gay and ca^elei^ 
with unsobered joy ? It is triie there thay be 
distractions of thought and languor of fbeling, 
when most care has been taken to make the 
heart right for the duty. But it is then not our 
fault but our infirmity, and will find forgiveness 
in Him, who remembers that we are but dust, 
and who accepts our poor services, not according 
to the imperfections which deform them, but ac- 
cording to the sincerity with which they are 
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offered. But these distractions of mind may in 
a great degree be prevented by watching^ as the 
apostle terras it, unto prayer ; by previously en- 
deavoring to compose our. minds to seriousness, 
and to banish for a time everything from our re- 
membrance, but our own characters and wants, 
and the awful presence of God. 

We should, in the next place, pray not only 
with minds freed from distracting thoughts, but 
with hearts freed from corrupt desires and re- 
solved on amendment and hoHness. True, in- 
deed, while on earth we never can offer to God 
affections entirely sanctified; strange fire will 
sometimes mingle with the holiest flame that 
ascends from the altar of the heart. But if we 
regard iniquity in our hearts, God surely will not 
bear us. Who sees not that it is but mockery 
to raise our voices to him, with hearts burning 
wilfully with forbidden passions, or foul with cor- 
rupt desires ? Is it not an open impiety to pray 
for pardon, while we willingly rejoice in the 
pleasures of vice P to seek light and strength 
from above, while resolved not to relinquish our 
favorite sin ? and to supplicate deliverance from 
temptation, while not determined resolutely to 
avoid and resist it? Our prayers are at least 
vain and useless, if we do not ourselves employ 
the appointed means through which blessings are 
communicated, and put not forth our own best 
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powers in endeavors to attain them. Why should 
we beUeve that God will grant us his gifts, when 
we feel not interest enough to make exertions to 
secure them, or believe that he will bless us for 
a few heartless and soon forgotten words ? This 
indeed is the test of our sincerity. If we return 
from the altar of Grod to the world, thoughtless 
and indifferent as before ; if we engage in its 
business with the same anxious eagerness ; if wo 
expose ourselves to its temptations with the same 
careless negligence, and think no more of the 
dispositions of piety we should acquire, and the 
lives of greater sanctity we should lead — then we 
may be assured that our prayers are a formal and 
unblest ceremony. But if, after we have prayed 
for pious affections, we are more anxious to main- 
tain in our hearts the feelings of confiding and 
grateful love of God ; if, when we have prayed 
for purity, we are more vigilant in guarding our 
hearts and resisting our daily temptations ; if, 
when we have commended our fellow beings to 
our Father in heaven, we are more charitable in 
our temper and more active and earnest in our 
endeavors to do them good ; if, when we have 
humbly sought for the light of God's wisdom and 
the strength of his grace, we are more determined 
and resolute in obeying his laws ; then, indeed, 
our prayers have risen in acceptance, and his 
favor will descend and bless us. 
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In the next place, our prayers to be rightly 
performed, must be sincerely fervent. Surely, if 
at any time our feelings should be strongly awa- 
kened, it is when we go to express to God our 
thankfulness for his goodness and our sorrow for 
our sins. If at any time we need sincerity and 
earnestness, it is when w^e go to seek for bless- 
ings, without which we should be miserable. 
How entirely are we every moment dependant 
on the care and sustained by' the immediate 
•providence of God ! Where are are the bless- 
ings which he has not given us ? What are the 
hopes which can be accomplished without his 
succor? And what would be our condition, 
should he for a moment cease to remember or to 
protect us ? How infinite is that condescension 
which amid the vastness of a dependent universe, 
overlooks not even us ; provides for our least 
wants, supplies ever our daily food, and adds 
those incessantly renewed enjoyments, too trifling 
almost to be singly named, but which are ren- 
dering life to us a state of peace and happiness ! 
And ought not such a benefactor to be remem- 
bered and thanked with fervent affections ? But 
go further — think how constantly we are forget- 
ful of all his kindness, careless of his commands 
and disobedient to his parental authority ! With 
what coldness do we receive the expressions of 
his mercy ; with what numberless sins and follies 
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have we rendered ourselves unworthy of his notice, 
and how little care we to deserve or to attain 
his favor ! And when he hath opened before us 
his heavenly kingdom — when he hath called us 
but to render him the return of our poor obedi- 
ence, and to keep ourselves mispotted from 
earthly guilt, in order that his mercy might eter- 
nally bless us — we, notwithstanding, are rendering 
this world of trial the great object of our love, 
the end of our hopes, the occupier of our 
strongest interests, and make but few, feeble, 
inconstant exertions to prepare for a kingdom 
eternal in the heavens ! Surely, when we have 
so much, to think on with shame and sorrow, and 
so much to be forgiven, our expressions of peni- 
tence and our prayers for pardon should be sin-' 
cere and fervent. And should his forgiveness be 
withheld, and his long pYovoked forbearance 
cease, and the season of his patience be past, and 
the aids of his spirit be withheld, and no gifts of 
grace be granted to sustain and succor us in this 
world of danger, and to prepare our souls for 
their appearance before our Judge — where should 
we appear at the great day of account! Yet 
these blessings are promised only in Answer to 
our prayers. When so much is dependent on 
them, ought not they to be sincere and fervent ? 
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ANSWERS TO PRATES* 



The scriptures are full of promises to prayer ; 
yet how apt are we to limit its efficacy, and to 
be incredulous as to its rewards ! When we are 
so strongly assured from the lips of Christ, 
*' whatsoever ye would ask in prayer, believe 
that ye shall receive it, and it shall be given unto 
you ; " — why should we not trust in the promise, 
and believe that every sincere prayer meets its 
blessed recompense ? We are ever to pray with 
humble resignation to God's will, and to implore 
that the evils we may in ignorance desire, his 
mercy will withhold, and that all needed good he 
will bestow, though it should be unasked. We 
may not then alw^iys know in what manner our 
prayers are rewarded. But experience does in- 
deed often prove the truth of the promise, and 
many a pious suppliant has seen it fulfilled in 
outward deliverances and temporal blessings, in 
which the hand of God was manifest, and which 
he might, in reason as well as faith, recognise as 
the returns of prayer. And what Christian has 
not felt that the influences of a holier spirit have 
oftentimes rewarded his prayer ; or he has found 
a strength imparted in trials under which nature 
was ready to sink ; a peace ministered in afflic- 
tion, which the world could not bestow ; and a 
change of feelings and views wrought in his 
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hearty wluch his own exertions, unaided and un« 
blest of God, would fail to have accomplished ? 

God is, indeed, unspeakably more merciful, his 
agency is far more intimate and constant in ua 
and over us, our connexion with him is far more 
direct and immediate, than we arc ready to be* 
lieve. We rather dispute his goodness, and 
hesitate to trust his promises, than simply try to 
experience their truth. Let us dismiss this cold 
increduhty, and act upon his declarations of 
mercy, and ask, for we shall surely receive, and 
seek, for we indeed shall find. It may be that 
our prayers are not answered, as our short-sight- 
ed wishes would dictate, and return not to us in 
goods of this world. It may be that, though we 
pray in earnestness, many present blessings wiU 
be ^withheld. But our prayers will not be in 
vain. They will be rewarded with what infi- 
nitely outweighs all earthly blessings — with the 
improvement of our own religious characters, 
and with God's eternal favor. 



THE LORD'S SOFPEft. 



I PROCEED to some general remarks on the 
obligations and duties connected with the ordi- 
nance we are. now to celebrate. The first duty 
evidently is, sincerely to exert ourselves that the 
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rite, while we share it, may have that iDfluence 
on our fecHngs and conduct which it was designed 
and is fitted to have. We must ever consider it 
not as an end, but as a means ; not as merely an 
outward profession, but as a new ground of obli- 
gations, a new source of motives, strength and 
hopes. It will exert upon our characters no 
mysterious and unintelHgible influence. These 
simple elements, these words of prayer, have no 
charm to advance our spiritual improvement. 
An external participation is at best useless, if 
partaken with a careless and inattentive mind< — 
if unattended with our own secret prayers and 
endeavors to render it impressive and afifecting. 
Without these, it may prove injurious by weak- 
ening our religious sensibility, or by secretly 
leading us to rest in a mere outward form, as a 
compensation for the deficiency of real purity 
and hoUness of character. 

The effect of this rite upon us arises only front 
the disposition with which we celebrate it, and 
from the feelings which it awakens or invigor- 
ates. When we celebrate it because we feel it 
to be a duty, in compliance with the command 
of Jesus, /and as a profession of our Christian 
faith, it gives new firmness and power to the 
principles of obedience. When we here in sin- 
cerity acknowledge Jesus Christ si our instmcter 
and Lord, we cannot but feel something of our 
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K)bligation to liv^ as his followers. When, as we 
partake of these memorials, we remember the 
infinite goodness of God towards us, tlie inex- 
pressible love of him who was the brightness of 
.his Father's glory, the pains, and labors, and 
sorrows of his life, and his death of :sbame and 
agony, and, from these earthly symbols, raise 
our eyes to that world of glory, which he has 
opened before us ; how high and vast appear our 
obligations to devote to God and his Son the Uttle 
service of our weak affections, and poor obedi- 
)cnce ! Who can do this, and not feel some sorrow 
for his own unworthiness, and some emotion of 
gratitude for these unspeakable mercies? It is 
by having these views given, and these feelings 
awakened, that our faith is rendered more strong 
and operative, our trust in God, and love of 
Christ, and hopes of immortality are quickened 
and animated, and our good resolutions con- 
firmed ; and we can return again to the world, 
bearing with us nobler views of our destination, 
with hearts softened to good impressions, and 
better fitted to sustain the trials and discharge 
the duties of life* It is in this simple though 
powerful manner, that this christian rite tends to 
our spiritual improvement The first duty then, 
which arises to communicants, is, to open their 
minds to these impressions, — to endeavor to 
awaken and strengthen these afifections, in order 
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that this means of grace may exert upon their 
characters its purifying and hallowing influences. 

The second duty is, to feci and act consistent- 
ly with those views which this rite imposes upon 
us. Wc must strive to bear habitually on our 
minds a sense of that relation to Jesus Christ, 
which here we humbly rejoice to acknowledge. 
The aficctions which here are kindled, the pur- 
poses which here we form, the hopes which hero 
are guided to a better world, are not to vanish 
away when the service at the altar is ended. We 
gather round the table, not only in obedience to 
a command, but to gain strength and consolation 
in our christian course; and when these are 
gained, we arc again to go on our way, with 
new zeal and joy. 

When we have returned to our homes, to other 
duties and to other joys, the spirit we have 
breathed at the altar should be diffused over 
all our feelings, and consecrate all our actions. 
The Lord's Sapper is established, not only as a 
mode of expressing our grateful regard to him, 
but also as one important means of spiritual im- 
provement. Let us not then forget that we are 
responsible for its right use, and for giving to it 
its proper influence upon our hearts and conduct 
Every privilege is given to be improved ; every 
means of grace, to render us wiser and better. 
And in jHroporlion to the odvantages we MJoyt 
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will be the account wo are to render to God. If 
this ordinance does not improve our characters, 
does not render us more pure, benevolent and 
holy in our common lives ; if its influence is lim- 
ited to the walls of the temple and tl^e hour of 
its celebration ; if it fail to render us more watch- 
ful over ourselves, more strenuous and earnest in 
the ways of obedience; — we then are guilty of 
an abuse of our high privilege, and our enjoyment 
of it will only aggravate our folly and sin. 



OBSEKVANCB OF THE LORD'S SUPPER. 

There are many who are kept from the table 
of the Lord by unworthy views of its nature and 
design. To them there is something awful and 
mysterious in this simple and affecting memorial 
of the most affectionate of friends. But dismiss 
from your minds the explanations which men 
have given, and listen only to the words in which 
Jesus instituted the ordinance, and in which Paul 
enjoined it on his converts, and the appalling 
gloom will vanish. You will see it instituted 
simply as a means to bring our Saviour to our 
remembrance, to present him before us in the 
most interesting light, as about to suffer and to 
die for us, and to awaken the affections which 
this scene should inspire. This is the only view 
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which the scriptures present of the Lord's sup- 
per ; and how many and powerful are the motives 
which should persuade us cheerfully and grate- 
fully to observe it. 

There arc others who fear to approach the 
table of the Lord, from feelings of their own un- 
worthiness, and from thinking a peculiar sanctity 
of heart, and a high degree of perfection required 
to fit them worthily to partake. It is true there 
is a disposition of heart required ; but this dis]K>- 
sition is no other than those humble, grateful, 
and penitent affections, with which we should 
enter these walls and address our prayers to God. 
The scriptures no where demand a pecuUar de- 
gree of preparation for this ordinance. It re- 
quires, and it does only require, that we receive 
Jesus in the character in which he is presented 
in the gospel ; — that we beUeve him sent from 
God to be our teacher and redeemer, and that 
we sincerely desire and purpose to obey his gos- 
pel. When you find these dispositions in your- 
selves, it is most surely your duty to come to the 
altar. Think you that with these feelings Cluist 
will reject you ? Think you that he, who has 
been willing to die for your sakes, now forbids 
you to express to him your gratitude and affec- 
tion, or desires you to turn away from the rite, 
which himself has instituted to animate your re- 
membrance of him ? 
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There are yet others, who will not comply with 
this institution from supposing it imposes more 
strong and solemn obligations to a holy life. 
But are you not equally obliged to be holy 
whether you partake of this christian ordinance 
or not ? Where will you find a declaration in 
the gospel dispensing with that strict obedience 
from you, which it requires of us? No, my 
friends, all are under equal obligation to live a 
life devoted to God ; and they who join in these 
christian rites, have a motive to urge them, a 
means to enable them better to discharge this 
high obligation, which they who refuse their 
compUance with these institutions do not enjoy. 
Besides, there is a consideration, whoso force 
you surely should well weigh. He who is sin- 
cerely resolved to do his duty and live up to the 
requirements of the gospel, is willing to feel bound 
to it as strongly as possible. Is there not then 
reason to fear for your religious sincerity, when^ 
from such a motive, you refuse openly to profess 
your beUef, and to obey the expUcit commands 
of Christ ? 
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Where the influence of the gospel has been felt, 
we know what character it has produced, and 
how peculiar the feeUngs and hopes it excites. 
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And we cannot ourselves have experienced those 
feelings of piety, those desires of spiritual excel* 
lencc, and those aspirations after heaven, which 
Christianity breathes into her followers, without 
being awakened to a sympathising affection to- 
wards those whose hearts she has sanctified equal- 
ly with our own. -When travellers of the same 
country meet in a distant land, how peculiar and 
affectionate the interest which each feels in the 
other! To Christians, earth is but a pilgrimagCi 
and heaven is their home. All now are encom* 
passed with temptation and beset with danger, 
all are tried with the same discouragements, are 
saddened by the same sorrows, cheered by the 
same hopes and joys, and are hastening fast to 
lie down together in the tomb. Ought not this 
to excite a more affectionate interest in those to 
whom we are bound by the ties of our common 
condition and one common destiny? Besides, 
when Christianity teaches us that to us there is 
but one Lord, ought we not to recognise all as 
brethren? When we are taught that God is 
equally interested in the welfare of all his chil* 
dren, how can we regard them with coldness and 
jealousy? When Christ hath been wiUing to 
die, for them, as well as for us, shall we feel that 
they have no claim on our kindness ? And when 
we look forward together to that workl whero all 
the redeemed shall be gatherod in peaces o^^ 
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we not to strive to cherish on earth something of 
that mutual affection which we trust will animate 
us there ? 



TRUE AND FALSE ZEAL. 



Another instance of self-deception and mis* 
take of the nature and requirement of religion, is 
seen in those, who, without any peculiar holi- 
ness of life, are filled with unregulated zeal and 
with great professions. Many persons of this 
character, from the great desire and constant 
effort to seem exemplary Christians in the eyes 
of men, at last persuade themselves that they are 
in fact what they are desirous of appearing to be, 
even though many of the plain moral duties are 
neglected, and that charity which ^' thinketh no 
evil," and that piety which is evinced in ordinary 
hfe, are strangely wanting. So far as high pre- 
tensions go, it is to be remarked, that true reli- 
gion is quiet, unpretending, and humble, perva- 
ding with silent influence the heart and life, and 
manifesting its sincerity and power, not by pro- 
fession, but by the effects which it produces, in 
the permanent fruits of a holy conversation. 

We cannot have too much zeal in the concerns 
of religion, if it be founded in knowledge, at- 
tended widi charity, and directed with sober 
wisdom to a worthy end. But experience proves 
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that there is a false zeal, an unhallowed fire^ 
kindled and fed with the fierceness of earthly 
passions, and which burns but to destroy. This 
false zeal is often a mere modification of party 
spirit, and is attended with all its baleful conse- 
quences ; or it arises from the love of distinction 
and of power. Would you know its efiects ? 
You see them in the spiritual pride it generates, 
in the acrimony and bitterness it breathes into 
the temper, in the uncharitable judgments and 
hard speeches which it prompts towards all those 
who meet not its wishes, who dissent from its 
views, or oppose its designs. Surely no outward 
veil of sanctity can consecrate those passions, 
which war with the meekness and gentleness of 
Christianity. " If any man have not the spirit of 
Christ, he is none of his ; " and if our zeal destroy 
our benevolence, it is very certain that it has not 
its root in religion. However much it may gain 
the praise of men, it has no value in the sight of 
God. 

The only zeal which we can regard as evincing 
sincerity and earnestness in religion, is of a very 
dififerent nature. It derives its origin from a deep 
conviction of the inexpressible importance of the 
christian character in ourselves and in others. 
It will be first directed to the improvement of 
our own hearts and lives, and it then will strive 
to promote more widely the influence of religioD« 
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to enlighten the consciences, reclaim the wander- 
ings, strengthen the principles, and quicken the 
pious feelings of all within its reach. It is too 
humble, to seek applause ; too full of charity, to 
indulge in severe judgments, or unkind remarks, 
however it may pity the defects it witnesses, or 
may mourn over the perverseness of others. 
When a zeal, rational, benevolent, and consistent, 
like this, animates and rules us, we then indeed 
may hope for the divine acceptance ; and if we 
want this, or if our zeal be of a different nature, 
it is certain, that whatever our pretensions may 
be, our christian characters are either deficient 
in some of their most essential graces, or are 
feeble and imperfect in all. 



FALSE AMD TRUE HUMILITY. 



The humility of the gospel is often confounded 
with other qualities. It is often supposed to im- 
ply a mean and debasing opinion of ourselves, 
particularly of our own intellectual and moral 
capacities and powers. But this it by no means 
impUes. This is a great weakness, and is often 
extremely injurious to the character. It destroys 
all self-respect and confidence in ourselves, and 
leads to irresolution, weak and wavering exer- 
tion, dejected indolence, and frequent neglects of 
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duty. Besides, it would not always be true ; and 
we are nowhere required to judge falsely of our- 
selves. God has granted us powers and advan- 
tages; — ought we not fairly to estimate tbem, 
that we may be more sensible of the extent of 
our obligations, and suitably grateful for all his 
gifts, and may cheerfully employ them to the end 
for which they were given ? There is surely no 
humility in believing ourselves unable to do what 
God has given us the ability to do ; there is none 
in believing that, from the weakness or corrup- 
tion of nature, we cannot yield to him that reli* 
gious obedience, which our own consciences and 
all the declarations and exhortations of his word 
teach us that we are capable of yielding. 

Nor does a Christian humility require us to 
debase ourselves below the truth with regard to 
our characters. The contemplation of virtue 
and excellence, in whatever degree and wherever 
it be found, must ever be attended with pleasure 
to an intelligent and moral being. If the Chris- 
tian be conscious of it in himself, why should he 
not view it with complacency and joy ? It is the 
voice of God which speaks in the whispers of 
conscience. There is a pure feeling of self-ap- 
probation, which as an earthly reward is insepa- 
rably connected with virtue. The humiliQr of 
the gospel does not require this feeling to be 
stifled and extinguished ; it does not require oC 
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him to shut out from his bosom every ray of that 
peace with which God visits the pure in heart 
It only demands it to be sober, rational, and true ; 
that the approbation we pay to ourselves, should 
be measured by that which we yield to the same 
degree of virtue in others ; that it should be tem- 
pered with modesty, and mingled with sorrow 
for our numberless imperfections and sins. In 
conformity to this, we find the apostles speaking 
of themselves in terms of conscious rectitude and 
self-approbation, and sometimes even proposing 
their own conduct as an example to their con- 
verts. This they certainly would not have done, 
did the humility which they inculcated demand a 
mean and degrading estimation of their own 
characters, or did it require us to despise the 
little advances which God has enabled us to 
make in holiness, and to humble ourselves in the 
dust for depravity and sin, of which our own con- 
sciences do not accuse us. 

The greatest difficulty in describing the humil- 
ity of the gospel arises from the necessity of 
giving such a representation of the nature and 
sources of it, as may include the humility of him 
who was holy, harmless, and separate from sin. 
The views from which the humility of our Sa- 
viour arose form part of the sources of that of his 
disciples. 

The first source of Christian humility is a deep 
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sense and devout veneration of the perfections of 
God. Let the mind once be impressed with the 
divine character ; let the heart feel the full con- 
viction of its awful majesty ; let the soul once be 
conscious of the immediate presence of the infi- 
nite and eternal God ; and you could not but be 
humble. There is something in the contempla- 
tion of any high degree of purity and sanctity, 
which awakens in every good mind, a feeling of 
awe and loveliness ; and how greatly should it be 
awakened in the contemplation of perfect, un- 
changeable, inconceivable holiness ! When with 
this you consider God as ever present with you, 
more intimately connected with you than any 
other being can be ; when everything around you 
manifests his constant and immediate agency, 
and teaches that all which you think, and pur- 
pose, and do, is open to his sight ; who is there 
who can think of himself with arrogance and 
pride ? It is in the contemplation of these per- 
fections, so awful and so amiable, that the Chris- 
tian forgets himself, and cannot but lie low at his 
footstool ; and it is this which forms a great part 
of the humility of the gospel.^ ♦ ♦ * 

There is another view which enters into the 
formation of a truly humble disposition ; I mean 
the considering all our advantages and blessings 
as the gifts of God. The great source of piidCt 
is the comparing of our own situation with that 
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of Others, and forgetting who it is that " made 
us to differ." But what have we that we did 
not receive ? Who gave you faculties and 
strength to contrive and labor, and granted suc- 
cess to your endeavors ? Whose winds returned 
your ships laden with wealth? Who sent the 
influences of the heavens upon your cultivated 
lands, and caused the buds to swell and the fruits 
to ripen ? Who gave your children, and reared 
them to maturity through weakness and danger ? 
Who gave you that beauty of person, that power 
of intellect, those means of improvement ? Is it 
not God alone, who opens to us every source of 
prosperity, and gives every privilege and enjoy- 
ment ? He withholds them from others for their 
trial and discipUne, as he gives them to us for 
ours. A Christian thus is led to view all his su- 
periority of situation as the gift of God, and to 
regard all the circumstances of it, not as grounds 
of self-gratulation, not as the rewards of his merit, 
but as allotted him as the means of his probation, 
and for whose right use he is solemnly account- 
able. 

Another source of christian humility arises 
from just and benevolent views of mankind. 
This was a great source of the humility of 
Christ. It was this which made him wiUing to 
relinquish his own- happiness, and neglect the 
glory he had with the Father, and humble bim- 
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self to the form of a servant, and enter our world 
of sorrow and sin. The same spirit is to influ- 
ence his followers. We are ever to remember 
how noble is the nature, how vast the capacity 
of moral improvement and happiness, with which 
every humiin being is endowed. However sunk 
in misery, bowed down in want, loathsome in 
disease, or degraded by guilt ; we are to remem- 
ber that all were created capable of endless im- 
provement and of immortal glory. Bear these 
views with you when you go into the world, and 
they will produce in the cause of benevolence an 
oblivion of yourselves. They will free you from 
self-conceit, excite you to a respect of all human 
beings ; teach you to disregard the little adran- 
tages God has given you over them, and to waive 
many of your own rights, and sacrifice much of 
your present comfort, to promote their advance- 
ment, safety, and peace. The benevolent affec- 
tions thus go to form part of the humility of a 
Christian, as they did to form that of his great 
exemplar and guide. 

• There is one foundation of a humble disposi- 
tion, which found no place in the character of 
Christ, but which more than all the others, is the 
source of a true humility in his followers ; f mean 
a sense of our own unworthiness and sin. When, 
in moments of serioosness and faith, we lock 
upward to God, and behold at the head o( caea- 
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tion a Being possessed of every perfection which 
can awaken our veneration, confidence, or love ; 
when we think of him as our Father, our pre- 
server, the giver even of the least of our mercies, 
the only foundation of all that we can hope ; 
when we recognise in every event of our hves, 
in every circumstance of safety and enjoyment, 
his gracious and beneficent care ; what a power- 
ful claim is made on our grateful and cheerful 
obedience! And when we remember that he 
confines not his goodness to earth, but has 
formed us and is preparing us for a hoUer and 
nobler existence ; when to this end we see the 
Son of his bosom entering our world, and dying 
for our sakes ; think that he has given us a reli- 
gion which directs us to every duty, has left us 
promises of continual aid to support us in our 
trials, and has opened all the glory of heaven as 
our eternal reward ; — when we reflect on all this, 
how infinite appear our mercies, and how power- 
ful our obligations to yield to God the little 
tribute of our affection and our obedience ! But 
how do we discharge these obhgations ? Alas! 
wc look within ourselves, and find hearts un- 
touched by all this mercy, affections cold and 
languid, passions unsubdued and unhallowed, 
desires of holiness wavering and vain, interest 
wasted on the world, devotions neglected or 
careless, the promptings of conscience disre- 
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gardedy aud solemn duties forgotten or ne* 
glected. Perhaps we hardly can find one de- 
liberate determination of devoting our lives to 
God ; and even where such a determination has 
been formed, how inconstant has been its influ- 
ence ! How often have days and weeks passed 
away, on which we could reflect with scarcely 
any feeling but a vain regret, if not with peni- 
tence and shame ! For one act of goodness, 
how many do we find of uselessness or sin I For 
one short season of holiness, how many of negli- 
gence, folly, and guilt ! With our few acts of 
piety and benevolence, unworthy motives often 
have mingled, and many imperfections have 
defiled our best and sincerest services. Were 
we conscious that any one knew us as we know 
ourselves, could look at once upon all the weak- 
ness, and disorder, and folly of our hearts, could 
recall, as we can, all the sordid motives, and low 
and unworthy deeds, which have deformed our 
lives ; what reasons should we not feel for shame 
and humihation ! Yet God sees it all. He has 
watched our retirements} he has penetrated our 
hearts. He knows all that is foolish or guiky in 
our Uves. It is with this sense of imperfection 
and sin, mingled with some sincere emotions of 
devout affection, some solemn purposes of holi- 
ness, some humble hopes of divine favor, that the 
Christiaa ever looks up to God ; and it is fimn 
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this deep and habitual sense of his unworthiness, 
that his humility principally arises. * * * 

The natural effect of humility is to make the 
Christian desire better to know and to perform 
his duty ; and this desire the grace of God ena- 
bles him to fulfil. The humble in heart he gives 
to know, and to obey the truth. He enlightens 
his path, guards his frailty, helps his infirmities, 
aids him amidst his temptations and trials, and 
strengthens and animates him in his christian 
course. " God giveth grace to the humble." 
He waters him with the dews of heaven, he 
soothes him with the assurances of mercy, and 
sheds upon him an unearthly joy to cheer him in 
this valley of tears. Here indeed the Christian 
walks by faith; now he sees through a glass 
but darkly ; and finds sorrow and heaviness 
mingling with hopes and joys. But to the hum- 
ble, God is ever gracious. To him God delights 
to reveal the awful glories of his character, and 
brighter views of that happiness prepared for 
him hereafter. True, he may here be despised 
and scorned. True, the world may fling its 
contempt and scandal on his name, but he has a 
friend in heaven who careth for him. Though 
frail and imperfect, he is yet a favored object of 
God's notice and grace, and from the contempt 
and frailty of this world God will raise him to 
perfect purity and immortal glory — to the com- 
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pany of angels and the spirits of the just — to the 
society of patriarchs and apostles, of prophets 
and kings — to the friendship of Jesus Christ, and 
the full and eternal enjoyment of the nearer pre- 
sence of God. Raise your eyes, ye children of 
dust, and behold the glory which awaits you in 
the heavens. Go on in your lives of humble 
penitence for sin, and lo.vly obedience to the 
will of God, and he will bless you with his peace 
in this world, and raise you to immortal happi- 
ness in the world to come. 



8ELF-D£NIAI* 



We ought never to forget, that most of the 
peculiar virtues of the gospel are modes of exer- 
cising Self-denial. What is its exalted Purity, but 
the mortification of the senses and appetites, and 
the restraints of the thoughts and desires ? What 
its Meekness, but a patient bearing of injuries ? 
What its Humility, but a relinquishment of pride, 
ambitious wishes, and vain desires? Its noble 
Benevolence requires a continual forgetfulness of 
self; and its heavenly-mindedness is a renuncia- 
tion of all worldly tempers. 

The benevolence of the gospel requires a de- 
gree of self-denial. It is zealous, active, perse- 
vering, disinterested. It calls us oflen to waive 
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our own rights, to relinquish private advantage, 
to undergo temporary inconvenience, to give our 
time, and employ our minds and strength, for 
the benefit, or improvement of others. When 
opportunities of doing good occur, we are to 
seize and improve them, though it may be at 
some expense of our own ease. This is my 
commandment, said our dying Saviour, " that ye 
love one another, as I have loved you." And 
how hath he loved us ? Was it not by a whole 
life of voluntary poverty and unwearied exertion, 
and a cheerful endurance of death itself for us ? 
If, then, in the cause of benevolence we are will- 
ing to make no sacrifice — if the spirit of christian 
charity is narrowed by us to the stinted measure 
of occasional alms — if we merely give of this 
world's goods,»what we cannot, without shame, 
withhold, and contribute only what public senti- 
ment, and the expectation of others call for — if, 
for the sake of improving our ability of benevo- 
lence, or for the immediate comfort or improve- 
ment of others, we are wilhng to retrench no 
useless expenses, to relinquish no superfluous in- 
dulgence, to undergo no short inconvenience, to 
make no personal exertion, — how little have we 
acquired of the spirit of Jesus, — of that fervent 
benevolence, on which Christianity lays so great 
a stress ! 

If heavenly-mindedness be required of us, it is 
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required as an habitual, prevalent temper ; a 
temper, which is to be manifested, not occasion- 
ally, but in our daily conduct — which is to char- 
acterize the whole manner in which we live in 
the world, in which wo desire and pursue its ob- 
jects, and enjoy its gifts. We are to be influ- 
enced by views and feelings, as peculiar as 
though we belonged to a different world ; pil- 
grims on eartl), whose citizenship and home is in 
heaven. It is true, we must, in a degree, con- 
form to the customs and habits of society ; but, 
never, when we are not entirely persuaded of 
their obligation, or at least, of their innocence. 
There are many customs, in themselves innocent, 
which, in excess, are criminal ; there are many, 
which to others may be harmless, but which, 
from the peculiarity of our own situation or 
character, may be injurious to us. And what- 
ever be the occupation or amusement which 
renders us careless or indevont^ which impairs 
the seriousness of our feelings or views, which 
needlessly wastes our time, or unfits us for sober 
duty, or causes us to feel less deeply the indis- 
pensable necessity of the strictest purity and 
holiness — whatever produces these effects, ought 
resolutely to be denied, and immediately and en- 
tirely relinquished. 

Our own experience of life, and the instruct 
tions of Scripture, teach us to consider this first 
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Stage of our existence, simply as a state of trial. 
The recompense of obedience is not promised to 
us in this world. Sq far, indeed, as we make 
the sacrifices and exertions which the gospel de- 
mands, it visits us with a ^^ peace which the world 
cannot give ; '' but it is in the blessedness of a 
heavenly kingdom, that we must look for our full 
reward. But when the gospel is thus distinct in 
representing the christian life and the preparation 
for heaven, as requiring continual watchfulness 
and exertion, it surely becomes us to inquire how 
far our own conduct conforms to these views. 
We are called " to strive with earnestness to en- 
ter the straight gate, for many will seek to enter, 
and will not be able." Are we striving to enter, 
when we impose no restraints on ourselves, gra- 
tify all our wishes, and give up life to a regular, 
but almost exclusive pursuit of the business and 
advantages of the world ? Are we working out 
our salvation with fear and trembling, when our 
great object is to pass life pleasantly away, when 
we make its accommodations and comforts the 
principal objects of our concern, and the attain- 
ment of the christian character, though not en- 
tirely unthought of, is, in fact, entirely subordi- 
nate ? " Straight is the gate, and narrow is the 
way which leadeth unto life, and few there be 
that find it." Can we suppose ourselves among 
that few, unless our religious exertions are care- 
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lul, solicitous, incessant ? Our whole tendency 
is to feel too little the necessity of watchfulness, 
self-restraint, and labor, — to be too insensible 
how extremely high are the requirements of the 
gospel. We cannot do too much ; and we may fail 
at last of salvation, not because we were utterly 
careless, not because we made no exertions, but 
because those exertions were feeble, broken, and 
wavering, — because we did not strive with that 
earnestness, that zeal, that anxious and unwearied 
vigilance and effort, without which the christian 
character can never be attained. 



DANGERS FROM WITUIN TO BE GUARDED AGAINST. 

Besides the dangers which arise from without, 
there are dangers from within. Of these, I can 
mention but two. The first is, that there is a 
tendency within us to negligence and sloth. In 
the concerns of religion, we are continually urged 
to procrastinate our duties ; to seek excuses for 
consulting our ease ; to rest contented with idle 
wishes ; to compromise for our neglect, by form- 
ing fruidess resolutions ; or to find in those ex- 
ternal observances which cost us little, a substi- 
tute for the earnest piety and practical godliness, 
which demand constant vigilance and perseyeiing 
labor. Most of what wo term sins of infinnity, 
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are indeed sins of carelessness, and arise, not 
from the weakness of nature, but from neglect of 
attention, of watchfulness, or of proper exertion* 
The christian character is one of progress,— *of 
improvement. Its qualities are not like human 
knowledge, which, when once acquired, will, 
with Yery little effort, remain with us. We can- 
not for a time neglect the cultivation of our 
hearts, or the regulation of our lives, and return 
after long neglect and find them as they once 
were. We must watch over them, and spend our 
exertions upon them, with unwearied patience 
and persevering resolution, or we rapidly shall 
sink from the height we have gained. While we 
slumber, our lamps will grow dim. Whenever 
we consult our ease, whenever the vigor of our 
exertions is weakened, the religious character will 
decay. We may perceive, indeed, no sudded 
change, no alarming deficiency ; but our progress 
will be like the decline of the day ; the light of 
life will gradually withdraw itself, — the shades of 
night will silently deepen over us, and melt im- 
perceptibly into each other, till nothing at last 
remain, but coldness, darkness, and gloom. 

The other danger i3,that which arises from some 
peculiar evil propensity. No one, who reflects 
on his own character, can avoid being conscious, 
that there is a sin which most easiljr besets him, 
which, in spite of all his exertions, is continuaDy 
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rising up to trouble him. We are in peculiar 
danger from this source, not only because it is so 
deeply seated, because it operates so secretly and 
powerfully, and because it is so difficult to con- 
quer; but also because, in the very point at which 
we are most weak and assailable, our conscience 
and moral judgments are most apt to be blinded. 
Where our peculiar sin is concerned, we are apt 
to interpret the requirements of the gospel in a 
lax and indulgent manner ; to imagine that while 
in other points we strive to be faithful, our neglect 
in this single case, is pardonable. But, in truth, 
this, propensity, whatever it be, is our peculiar 
trial ; it is the very csise in which our vigilance 
and exertion are most important, and by which the 
sincerity of our christian character is principally 
to be tested. We ought, then, to strive with the 
greatest earnestness to conquer the sin which 
thus besets us ; to avoid, with peculiar care, 
whatever may tend to inflame and strengthen it; 
and to exercise a resolute self-denial as to many 
indulgences, which those around us, who have 
not the same disposition, may partake without 
danger. 



DANGER OF HABITUAL INDULGENCE IN ONE BIN. 

It is utterly impossible to indulge habitually in 
any one sin, and to maintain the purity and el6- 



INDULGENCE IN ONE SIN. 
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vation of the christian character in other respects. 
Some sins, intemperance, covetousness, or slan- 
der, for instance, cannot be retained without the 
violation of many connected duties, and involve 
directly the commission of other offences. And 
in all cases, the wilful indulgence of any one sin 
necessarily weakens the religious principle, 
loosens its control, and renders it less influential 
in the time of temptation. The conscience 
which has grown hardened in one habit of wilful 
vice, speaks with less force, and is silenced with 
more ease, when our wishes urge us to other 
sins. The indulgence of any one sin is also de- 
structive to the feelings of pure and unaffected 
devotion. We cannot approach the Being with 
confidence and love, whose commands we are 
conscious of habitually violating. Our homage 
may indeed be exactly rendered ; but it will be 
formal, constrained, and mingled with remorse 
and apprehension ; it will have nothing of that 
filial and heartfelt confidence, that cheerful glow, 
that unreserved simplicity of feeling, which ren- 
ders the affections of piety acceptable to God. 
The inconsistency between profession and prac- 
tice will be too painfully felt to be long endured; 
and either the sin must be relinquished, or every 
pure feeling and habit of piety be given up. No 
man can serve two masters. 
We are to estimate our religious condition, less 
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by outward conduct, than by the sincerity of our 
christian disposition, and the strength of our 
christian principles. The wiUingness to indulge 
in any one sin, indicates a want of soundness and 
purity in both. It shows that we have not even 
tlie sincere intention to live up to the full strict- 
ness of the christian requirements. It evinces 
that we do not even endeavor to attain a perfect 
christian character. It proves that our principles 
of religion are not so strong as our propensity to 
sin. Where this is the case, surely we can have 
little pretension to christian sincerity. The same 
weakness of rehgious principle which permits 
you to transgress in one instance, where inclina- 
tion or interest invite, would equally permit you 
to transgress in any other instance, were the 
temptation the same. So that your innocence in 
other respects is owing, not to a sense of reli- 
gion, not to the power of faith and principle, 
not to your desire of the favor of God, — but to 
the absence of temptation, the want of inclina- 
tion, and of opportunity. 

We are exceedingly apt to pacify ourselves by 
exaggerations of the infirmity of our nature, and 
an unjustifiable reliance on the mercy of God. It 
is true, human nature is infirm, and temptation is 
abundant, and the christian standard is strict and 
high. But has God overlooked our iDrailty ? Aio 
not his commands addressed to us as injBrm and 
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iroporfect beiDgs ? And if nature be too weak to 
fulfil them, has he not promised us au aid, which, 
in every hour of trial, is sufficient for us ? Are 
the privileges and promises of the gospel no- 
thing ? Has not experience proved how nearly 
the requisitions of Christianity may be met, by 
the example of those who have fought their fight, 
and now inherit their crown ? All the perfection 
which God requires, is the perfection of our sin- 
cere intentions, of our best endeavors to fulfil all 
his will ; and his mercy is promised only to our 
unavoidable imperfections. The truth is, we 
most often continue in sin, not from the weakness 
of our nature, but because we are not willing, we 
do not intend, we do not endeavor, to become 
strictly and universally holy. Many persons con- 
ceive their failure in some one respect to be quite 
pardonable, from imagining that there is some 
peculiar and irresistible violence in their own 
propensities and temptations. This is a perfect 
delusion. No man can lay his hand on his heart, 
and say in the presence of God, that his tempta- 
tions to any sin are invincible. Every one's con- 
science distinctly tells him, by its warnings and 
reproaches, that he might resist and conquer if 
he would. Thousands are subject to our tempta- 
tions, who habitually overcome them. We have 
the same means, and motives, and promised aid ; 
and if we fisdl in the struggle, the guilt is our 
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own. We ourselves sometimes overcome our 
temptations. To do it, therefore, is at all times 
in our power. Temptations prove too strong for 
our virtue, by our negligence, by not watching 
against their approach, not avoiding the occa- 
sions, and not checking the first desires to sin ; 
we ourselves give them their strength by fre- 
quently provoking, and habitually indulging 
them. And where this is the case, strength 
of temptation, however overwhelming, is no 
apology for sin. 



ENOOURAGEBIENT IN RELIGIOUS WEAKNESS. 

/When we think of our moral weakness, 
the strength of our passions, and the power of 
those sins which most easily beset us ; when we 
reflect on our dangers from without, the obstacles 
that impede, and the temptations that try us ; 
when we remember how often our best resolu- 
tions have failed, and how easily they may fail 
again ; when we see others, whose virtue and 
piety once seemed most secure, sinking in the 
day of trial, and think how distressful the temp- 
tations to which we too may soon be called; 
when we then think what heaven is, and how 
much must be done to fit us for its attainment ; 
the heart of the sincerest is ready to sink in fear 
and sadness. We feel our own insecurity and 
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exposure, and look forward with anxiety. We 
feel the* need of protection from above, of a 
strength which is not our own. And here the 
gospel meets us with encouragement and peace. 
It assures us of an aid which will ever be suffi- 
cient for us, which will sustain the weakness of 
nature, and give to our exertions a victory. And 
it calls us to rely on that merciful Being, who 
" remembers whereof we are made," and pities, 
our infirmity ; who will bring us to no trial with- 
out furnishing us with strength ; who beholds 
with joy the advances we make in virtue, and 
will reward us at last, not according to the per- 
fection of our obedience, but the sincerity of our 
endeavors. 



THE BONDAGE OF SIN. 



We must perceive sin to be a bondage, when 
we consider how incessant, oppressive, and law- 
less is its power. He is surely not free, who 
cannot govern himself, who cannot do what he 
sees and feels to be right ; and he is surely most 
free, who can calmly judge, decide, and act as 
his reason dictates, undeceived by false expecta- 
tions or fears, governed by no wrong prejudice, 
and driven forward by no furious passion. The 
bondage of the sinner lies in his being thfe unre- 
sisting slave of his passions and appetites, and his 
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inability to govern himself by conscience and 
reason. It is an excessive induli^ence, and an 
unresisting compliance with these, which form 
the habit of guilt, and degrade, and bow him 
to misery. Every new gratification is adding 
strength and vigor to propensities, which he feels 
will one day sink him in ruin ; vet restrain them, 
he cannot ; he is at the mercy of every tempta- 
tion, and is lashed onward to destruction by an 
iron hand, which he groans in vain for the power 
to resist. How often do we see habits of sin 
acquiring a power, which all the warnings of rea- 
son, all the reproaches of conscience, all the 
horrors of remorse, cannot withstand ! You 
have doubtless seen the stru^rcrles of an intern- 
perate man to burst away from the chains which 
his appetite has imposed, striving for a time with 
tears, and then rushing with frenzied violence to 
an indulgence, which sinks him below the brute, 
and leaves him to awake from his feverish dreams, 
only to the anguish of unavailing penitence. 
You have seen a man of revengeful or passionate 
temper hurried on to deeds of violence, violating 
every tie of principle and affection, and sur- 
rounding himself with a ruin, which, when his 
rage has subsided, he has contemplated with an 
agony which cannot be expressed. You have 
seen in numberless habits of vice, the wretched 
victim, mourning in dust and ashes over his 
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transgressions, sighing to return to innocence, 
resolving in the bitterness of his soul, never again 
to offend ; — yet yielding to the first approach of 
temptation, and rushing to misery, which he sees 
is surely and swiftly approaching. " O, wretched 
man that I am," said an apostle, when writing in 
the character of one bound to sin, — ** who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death ! " The 
maxims of the world can offer little to restrain, 
while the hope of security or concealment con- 
tinues ; and when this is gone, the sense of 
shame can weigh Utde against the charm of 
temptation, and the violence of passions which 
have long been indulged. It is some deep feel- 
ing of religion — it is the gospel of Christ, with 
its glorious sanctions and its proffered aid, — 
which alone can break these yokes of bondage, 
and let the oppressed go free. This is the 
slavery of sin ; and from this, the truth will set 
the sinner free. 



THB PLEASURES OF SIN. 

A LIFE of worldly pleasure, is a life of restless* 
ness and anxiety. Men tire of pleasure, but they 
know not where to end. They soon resort to it 
not from love, but from a habit which it is too 
painful to resist ; or to be saved from a languid 
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weariness of life, or the torment of reflection, and 
the reproaches of conscience. Yet they look for- 
ward to it with a restless desire, which only serves 
to embitter their present state, to fill them with 
uneasiness, and drive from them all serenity and 
peace : and they can look back upon it only with 
sorrow and remorse. It is in this constant rest- 
lessness, this weariness of life, this disgust at 
every moderate enjoyment, and all peaceful hap- 
piness — these perpetual cravings of passions and 
appetites, and the utter insufficiency of pleasure 
to communicate satisfaction and lasting joy — that 
you may discern the beginnings of the bondage 
and misery of a life of sinful pleasure. 

But what we have seen is but the fair side of 
a worldly life. You see in its efiects yet more of 
its misery. You read it in that haggard counte- 
nance — ^that emaciated and sinking frame — that 
loathsome train of disease and want — and all those 
numberless forms of wretchedness which guilt 
has created. And is this all ? O that I could 
open to you the recesses of the soul — ^that I could 
show you the bitter regret with which a life of 
sin is remembered, and the ragings of a wound- 
ed conscience — that I could carry you to the bed 
of death, and show you the horrible anguish 
which rends the soul that stands trembling on the 
brink of the grave, and can look up only to an 
offended God, and forward only to the golf of 
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blackness and despair. Such are the lives, and 
such the death of thousands. Such is the 
wretchedness to which the pleasures of sin will 
reduce you. 

The bondage of sin is not merely found in what 
is termed a life of pleasure. You may see it in 
every form in which guilt may array itself; — ^in 
all the anxieties, and cravings, and wants of the 
avaricious, whom no heaps of treasure or extent 
of possessions can satisfy ; in that proud and 
haughty spirit which cuts itself off from all the 
happiness of sympathy and kindness, and can 
look around only with envy, scorn and jealousy ; 
in that narrow and degrading selfishness, which 
finds no enjoyment in the happiness of others, 
and is the source of every evil and tormenting 
feeling. God has so constituted us, that no bad 
feelings can give us happiness. They all bring 
with them their attendant sufTering, and all tend 
to prevent that enjoyment which might flow from 
the objects of happiness about us. Can you find 
any enjoyment in the indulgence of malice, in 
the gnawings of envy and jealousy, in the mur- 
murs of impatience, and the groans of discon- 
tent, and the fary of anger or revenge ? In the 
indulgence of these, who can find peace and joy ? 
Who can find delight in recalling them to his re- 
membrance ? Yet these are the passions of sin ; 
these are the feelings which men choose to in- 
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dulgc, rather than bow to the influence of the 
gospel, and seek a satisfying and enduring hap- 
piness in the paths of hoUness and peace. 

From all the burdens and miseries of sin '* the 
truth will make you free." It enjoins indeed re- 
straint ; but it is of passions, whose excess would 
bring only suffering. It demands self-denial; 
but it is of pleasures which would render you 
wretched. It demands your body and soul to be 
devoted to God; and without it you can be 
happy neither here nor hereafter. It will form 
in the heart every pure and elevated feeling; it 
will lead to the maintenance of no temper, which 
will not render you more happy, will not give new 
delight to every innocent enjoyment, and open to 
far nobler sources of felicity than the earth 
can offer you. Its great aim is to form you to 
the spirit of heaven ; to make you like to the 
angels of God ; and when it does this, it minis- 
ters something of that happiness which perfected 
spirits enjoy. 



GOVEEMMENT OF THE TEMPER. 



In the first place, an ungovemed temper is a 
perpetual source of self-torment. No feelings 
are in themselves more painful than the excite- 
ments of anger. All happy emotions, all which 
produce cheerfiilneas and contentment, are scat- 
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tered at once, and repinings, impulses of revenge, 
and malice, take their place. Ask your own 
heart, or appeal to the experience of those whose 
tempers are unhappy, and know how great is the 
suffering in the violence of ungoverned anger. 
Observe the countenance of one excited in pas- 
sion. What a frightful picture of tumultuous 
misery it exhibits ? And when the swellings of 
rage are past, what feelings of shame, and self- 
degradation and regret, if not of horror and re- 
morse, sink every ingenuous and well-principled 
mind in bitter sorrow ! 

A bad temper destroys the capacity of receiv- 
ing enjoyment from objects otherwise suited to 
impart it. A peevish, irritated, sullen spirit, can 
see nothing in a pleasurable light. Vexed and 
sore itself, it finds fault with everything around 
it, and nothing can approach it without wound- 
ing and exasperating. It is only a mind tranquil 
and at ease, which can find delight in the means 
of happiness, with which, by God's goodness, it 
is surrounded. The happiest Ufe always has 
many slight inconveniences ; an irritable temper 
bears them with difficulty; and those minor 
troubles, which give no uneasiness to a well- 
governed mind, perpetually harrass and wear 
upon its spirit, and destroy its comfort. 

Our peace will always be much affected by 
the conduct of those around us ; and it is im- 
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portant to our comfort, to acquire the power of 
passing along with case through the competi- 
tions and conflicting interests of the world ; to 
ac<iuire that habit of self-command, and of inde- 
pendence on others for. sources of self-satisfac- 
tion, which shall preserve us from being wound- 
ed or vexed at their interferences, neglects, or 
impudence, or their unintentional rude remarks. 
An irritable or morose temper will be wanting in 
all this ; will feel to the quick everything that is 
disagreeable, and be entirely at the mercy of 
every one who is willing to wound and goad it. 
You find many in society who are ready to take 
advantage of such a spirit, and enjoy a mahcious 
pleasure in playing upon the feelings of a bad 
tempered man. In the characteristic description 
of the wise man, *' he is like a city that is broken 
down and without walls," defenceless against any 
violent attack, and exposed to the ravages of all 
who choose to lay it waste. So that if you 
would avoid most of the vexations, arising from 
the general intercourse of society, you must ac- 
quire a command of temper. 

2. But beside the suffering which an ungov- 
emed temper brings to one's self, who knows not 
how constant and how severe the misery which 
it causes to others. It disturbs conversation 
with perpetual rudeness and indecency, and, 
breaking out in reproachful expressions and ads 
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of unkindness, renders the situation, not merely 
of those who offend, but of all around, uncomfort- 
ahle. Looking into any family where one violent 
temper is permitted to rage uncontrolled, and 
what discords, contention and uproar it is con- 
stantly producing! Or observe the perpetual 
weariness, disgust, and vexation, which a peevish 
spirit causes. Follow a bad tempered man 
through his daily intercourse with society, and 
in his connexions of business. What inconve- 
nience and irritation he brings to all with whom 
he is associated, what quarrels and animosities 
follow his steps, and with how much difficulty 
and how many interruptions are you able to keep 
up any habits of intimacy and friendship ! How 
many too are the bitter contentions, the clamor 
and profaneness, the breaking of long established 
friendships, the acts of violence and outrage, to 
which in a moment of frenzy he is driven ! A 
man inflamed with passion, is in a species of the 
wildest derangement. You see him incapable 
of reasoning, bhnd to consequences, and often 
spreading in his rage a ruin around him, which, 
when the season of madness is past, he contem- 
plates in an agony of shame and remorse. How- 
ever just and benevolent he may be during the 
repose of passion, there is no security to such 
a man, against the most violent and criminal 
deeds. 
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3. There is another and far more important 
view, in which the duty of governing the temper 
is manifest. The indulgence of a bad temper is 
entirely at war with the precepts of the gospel, 
and with the spirit of the christian character. 
No disposition is more constantly or more ur- 
gently enjoined, than that of a gentle and meek 
forbearance. It was the disposition which our 
Saviour peculiarly illustrated in his own charac- 
ter, and called his disciples to imitate. ^^ Learn 
of me, for I am meek and lowly in heart." The 
New Testament is full of exhortations like these : 
^^ Let all bitterness, and wrath, and clamor, and 
evil speaking, be put away from among you ; and 
be ye kind, tender hearted, forbearing and for- 
giving one another, even as God through Jesus 
Christ, has forgiven you." " Recompence to no 
man evil for evil." " Love your enemies ; bless 
them that curse you, do good to them that hate 
you, pray for them that despitofully use you." 
What can be more directly opposite, to both the 
letter and the spirit of these injunctions, than the 
indulgence of a bad temper ! There is another 
passage pointed directly and with great force, 
against an ungoverned temper; than which, in- 
deed, nothing can be more expUcit or more 
solemn. ^^ I say unto you, whosoever is angry 
with his brother without cause, shall bo in dan- 
ger of the judgment ; and whosoever shall say 
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unto him, Raca, shall be m danger of the coun- 
cil ; but whosoever shall say unto him, Thou fool, 
shall be in danger of hell fire.'' In this passage 
our Saviour condemns the first impulse of a 
causeless anger; and against that anger which 
vents itself in reproaches and abuse, denounces 
an awful judgment. And who is there whose 
temper is uncontrolled, that stands not guilty and 
condemned by the precept ? Do not therefore 
consider this defect of character, however com- 
mon, as a trifling and venial imperfection. 

A bad temper is also inconsistent with many of 
the best graces of the christian character. How 
can you imagine yourself possessed of a Christian 
Humility, if you cannot bear trifling affronts, in- 
conveniences or disappointments, with patient 
forbearance ? Where is your Charity, if a care- 
less expression, or an unintended neglect, or an 
insignificant injury, can rouse you instantly to 
wrath ? How little have you of that fervent and 
reverent love of God, that love which should still 
the wildness of every passion, and breathe a calm 
and holy spirit into the soul of the devout — if 
every hour of the day is stained with some ex- 
pression of sullen or irritated impatience ? Do 
not delude yourself by imagining that you have 
made any important acquisition of the christian 
spirit, if you are wilfully wanting in the control 
of your temper ; if you yet indulge, without en- 
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deavoring to conquer them, habits so criminal in 
themselves, and so utterly inconsistent with the 
leading dispositions of the meek and merciful 
religion of Christ. 

If the command of temper be so important, 
what are the means by which it may be accom- 
plished ? 

There are some who impose on their own 
consciences, by persuading themselves that the 
control of their tempers is impossible. It is in- 
deed difficult, very difficult, and to be acquired 
only by constant watchfulness, great resolution, 
and persevering efforts. Irritability seems to be 
the temper which is governed with the most diffi- 
culty; but this 18 surely not impossible. The 
most irritable man can always control himself, 
when in presence of one whom he regards with 
fear or respect, or whose favor or affection he is 
desirous to conciUate. How often too have we 
seen the irritability of youth subdued, in the pro- 
gress of years, to mildness and meek forbearance. 
Early habits of self-control in this respect, ore 
peculiarly important ; for no fault of character 
becomes more hardened by indulgence- We 
often indeed witness in the tempers of the aged, 
a melancholy proof of human weakness. The 
passions survive the intellect, and continue wildly 
to blaze when the energies of the mind are fled, 
and the worn and exhausted firame is sinkiBg into 
dust. 



L 
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If you would acquire an habitual command of 
temper, it is important often to consider your 
dangers, to recollect what are the occasions on 
which you are most easily excited, to avoid them 
when possible, or to guard ydurself by previous 
reflection and resolutions, when exposure to ex- 
citement is necessary or expected. The great 
means of self-control is to subdue the first mo- 
tions of irritability, moroseness, or obstinacy ; for 
always in proportion as you indulge them at first, 
do they become difficult or impossible to be re- 
strained. Nothing tends so much to exasperate 
the temper, as permitting yourself to brood over 
the cilllimstances or objects which first excited 
it. Make an efibrt, therefore, when your temper 
is kindUng, to turn your attention from the sub- 
ject, and engage your mind upon something 
remote from the cause of irritation. You may in 
every case recollect, if you endeavor to do it, 
some circumstances of mitigation. If it be some 
accidental inconvenience which vexes you, it 
might have been far more vexatious or severe, 
and some advantages you can find to result from 
every disappointment and evil. If another has 
offended you, perhaps the offence was provoked, 
and why will you blame him ? or if it were wan- 
ton, will you not pity the weakness or the vice of 
him who is willing to inflict it ? Is there no 
point of his character which you can coptemplate 
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with respect and approbation ? Is there no be- 
nefit you have received from him, which then 
should rise to vour remembrance ? If no view 
like this can soothe you, yet remember him as 
frail, exposed, and soon to die. How rapidly 
are you, and ail who injure and all who bless 
you, passing away, and how soon shall you all 
sleep peacefully together in the dust ! 

It is very important, if you would acquire an 
habitual control of temper, to restrain resolutely 
all expression of it when irritated. The expres- 
sion of any disposition always gives it strength ; 
your temper is not soothed, but its power is much 
increased, by giving it vent in reproachful words 
or injurious retaliations. Guard, then, your 
tongue and your hands when the foul spirit is 
rising in its strength ; and by first acquiring the 
power of restraining its expressions, you will soon 
be able to control the temper which prompts 
them. 

There is one consideration which will always 
tend to soothe you. When others offend you, 
consider how often you may have wounded them, 
and how much you need their forbearance and 
pardon. And above all, consider in what need 
you ever stand of the forgiveness of God. Let 
that solemn declaration of our Saviour come 
home to your mind : '^ If ye forgive not men 
their trespasses, neither will your heavenly Fa- 
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ther forgive your trespasses." Remember what 
you have implored of God when you have 
prayed ; "Forgive me my debts, as I forgive my 
debtors." 

The most effectual means of acquiring a com- 
mand of temper, which shall be habitual, firm and 
permanent, is to cherish that spirit which these 
passages imply. Endeavor to acquire and 
maintain greater tenderness of conscience with 
respect to your own faults, a more contrite sense 
of your deficiencies and sins in the sight of God, 
and more fervent feehngs of benevolence towards 
ail around you. When these dispositions are ha- 
bitual, your temper will not be so quickly excited, 
and considerations which soothe and subdue you, 
will instantly arise to check and counterbalance 
its impulses. And these are dispositions, most 
favorable to the general improvement of the 
christian character, and enjoined as indispensable 
quaUfications for that better world, where love 
and peape reign for ever. 



EVIL SPEAKING. 



The only other species of evil speaking which 
I would particularly mention, manifests, I know 
not whether most of weakness, or of depravity — 
it is the practice of flinging ridicule and reproach 
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on others, for sincerely performing their duty. 
Wc sometimes find men so lost, not merely to 
regard for their own characters, but to the very 
sense of all that is pure, and reverend, and amia- 
ble in moral excellence, as to delight in throwing 
contempt and scorn on the venerable forms of 
holiness and sanctity. The higher a character 
rises above them, the nearer it approaches the 
image of God, the more deeply steeped in gall 
are the censures thrown against them. It is true, 
that depravity like this, we find only amongst the 
most profligate of men. But tiiere is a habit far 
more prevalent — the same in nature, though not 
in degree. I mean the habit of speaking with 
ridicule of those who are willing boldly to stand 
forth in the performance of religious duties. We 
see this disposition often manifested, not merely 
in open avowals of jealousy, and dislike, and 
contempt ; but in the more dangerous modes of 
sarcasm, jest, and sneer. We see it striving to 
render the character of piety and devotion ridi- 
culous, by connecting with it some ludicrous 
association, by presenting it in views of weakness 
and infirmity, and in circumstances of awkward- 
ness, absurdity, and error. There is no one of a 
pure mind, or elevated feelings, who could ever 
indulge for a moment a practice like this, or who 
could listen to it without deep disgust and sor* 
row. That sense of religion muBt indeed \^ very 
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superficial, and very transient, which cannot con- 
trol the imagination, repress the incUnation to 
satire, and destroy even the levity of the thoughts 
and the tongue, on a subject of such awful gran- 
deur, and such solemn importance. Such a 
mode of evil speaking may now, indeed, be repre- 
sented as sprightliness and wit ; but there will be 
a time, when it will appear as the extreme of 
folly, and its merriment be turned to the wailings 
of misery. 



PROFANENESS. 



There are two kinds of Profaneness, into 
which many, and those, sometimes, of reli- 
gious character in other respects, fall. Cultiva- 
tion of manners, a refined sense of propriety, or 
a delicacy of moral feeling, wiU cause many to 
turn with disgust fi^m every expression of vulgar 
profaneness, who yet are guilty of it in a milder 
and less oflfensivo form. Have you not heard, 
even from Ups which have often been conse- 
crated by prayer, the name of the " good God," 
and the " Father of Mercy,'' uttered with heed- 
less levity, as an expression of astonishment or 
delight ? Have you not heard the mercy of God 
sometimes implored on the most trifling or ridi- 
culous occasions ? Does refinement of language 
prevent these expressions from being a direct 
and heedless calling on God ? 
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Another mode in which many are thoughtlessly 
pct^ane, is, by unnecessarily quoting the profane 
expressions of others, and giving narratives for 
amusement, in which they are introduced. This 
is often inconsiderately done, to give brilliancy 
and life to a story, to show how striking is the 
wit, or how daring is the wickedness, of the blas- 
phemer. The least serious reflection will surely 
convince you, not merely that this is unbecoming 
and improper, but that it cannot be innocent, — 
that it is an unjustiflable familiarity witli the 
name of God. Repeating the oaths and curses 
of others, has nearly the same effect on our own 
minds, and an equal effect on the minds of those 
who hear it, as though the profaneness was not 
borrowed, but was our own. Every introduction 
of the name of God partakes of the nature of 
profaneness, which presents it with irreverence 
or disrespect, or which has any tendency to 
excite towards him the least feeling of careless- 
ness, levity, or indifference. Tliis, surely, comes^ 
within the literal prohibition of the command- 
mandment, — ^' thou shalt not take the name of 
the Lord thy God in vain ; '' — ^not merely that we 
are never to use it falsely, but never with heed- 
less familiarity, or vain levity. 
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What possible advantage can arise from the 
use of profane language ? Does it add dignity 
to the character ? Does it conciliate the respect 
and affections of others? Does it excite a 
greater confidence in him who uses it ? Does it 
indicate refinement of manners, nobleness of 
principle, purity of feeling, elevation of thought ? 
Its sure consequences are the loss of respect and 
confidence, from those whose confidence and 
respect are most desirable, the disgust and con- 
tempt of all correct and well-governed minds, 
and the compassion and sorrow of every pipus 
heart. It is a vice so rude and mean, that none 
but the most depraved can applaud it ; its coarse- 
ness and vulgarity render it offensive to a deli- 
cate or elevated mind ; and its absurdity would 
even make it ridiculous, did not its wickedness 
render it awful. 

What, then, is the temptation which allures 
men to it ? In other cases, men become vicious 
by giving way to strong propensities of nature 
which they ought to have subdued, by indulging 
some passions which they should have restrained, 
by the prospect of great worldly advantage, or 
the powerful soUcitations of others. But nothing 
of these can tempt to profaneness. No craving 
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of nature is gratified, no furious passion attains 
its object, no worldly interest is advanced. The 
use of profane language is at first taken up with 
reluctance, and is persisted in, ridiculous and 
fearful as it is, without any even seeming advan- 
tage, without giving gratification or pleasure, in 
opposition to frequent admonitions of conscience, 
and in defiance of the opinions, and in certain 
exposure to the disgust and pity, of the wise and 
good. There is no one vice which seems so 
perfectly without object, and without temptation. 

What, then, are the excuses which men urge 
to themselves or others, in justification of their 
profaneness ? Some employ oaths and curses as 
ornaments of expression, and fancy they give 
elegance and grace to conversation. Sometimes 
they are used to atone for fewness of ideas, and 
to help out the weakness of an unfurnished mind. 
There are those who fancy that profaneness will 
give an air of fashionable folly to their manners 
or behaviour, and others who can even regard it 
as the evidence of a noble and courageous inde- 
pendence of spirit. These are motives which 
often in secret influence the young to disregard 
the checks of conscience, and gradually to inure 
themselves to profaneness and blasphemy. To 
such motives for such a vice no answer need be 
given. 

Another apology is, that when men are angrjr. 
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profane language is naturally prompted, and rises 
involuntarily to the lips. But this is not true. It 
will never be the case where the habit of profane- 
ness has not previously been formed. Do chil- 
dren by nature involuntarily use it ? Or when 
have you ever found anger forcing such language 
from Ups, which had not in some past period of 
life been often polluted with it ? 

Some use profane language from false shame. 
In the society of the profligate, they are ashamed 
of showing reverence to God, and with an impious 
courage endeavor to manifest their disregard for 
religion by treating the name of the Almighty 
with rude familiarity, and making a jest of his 
vengeance. There is a time, and it may be near, 
when they who are now ashamed of religion, will 
meet their reward — and the mountains and rocks 
will in vain be called to hide them from that wrath 
which they now imprecate in ridicule and jest 
*• Be not ashamed," said the wise son of Sirach, 
*^ when it concerneth thy soul ; and never let the 
fear of man cause thee to sin. There is a shame 
which bringeth guilt and wo, and there is a shame 
which is glory and grace." 

But the most common apology which men urge 
for profaneness is, that they mean nothing by it, 
and therefore it is innocent. But can it be inno- 
cent to call on the name of God without object, 
and without meaning ? Can it be harmless to 
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invoke him as a witness to what is trifling, or to 
what is false ? Can it be innocent to call in levity 
for his judgment on your own heads, or to im- 
precate it on those around you ? Is not this what 
the commandment was expressly designed to 
prevent, when it forbids, not merely a needless, 
though deUberate appeal, but all famihar use of his 
name ? " Take not the name of the Lord in vain.** 
How hollow and trifling are these excuses! 
Yet these are all which can be urged to extenuate 
the crime of treating with ungrateful contempt 
that Being, on whom all every moment depend, 
and from whom our life and every blessing is de- 
rived ; of treating with careless levity or insulting 
freedom, that mighty God before whom angels 
bow in lowliness, and archangels veil their faces ! 
This is indeed a crime, which we see no retribu- 
tion to attend on earth ; but our being ends not 
with earth, and the threatenings of God cannot 
fail. How strong and how explicit is the denun- 
ciation of the commandment ! *^ The Lord will 
not hold him guiltless who taketh his name in 
vain." 



BARLT RELIGIOUS I1IBTRUCTT0N.--T0 PAXENTB. 

Those who have grown up to characteiB of 
exemplary virtue and piety, are almost always 
able to trace the improvement to those inipres- 
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sioDS of religious truth which were given them in 
childhood. Many have felt their distinct and 
increasing influence in every successive period 
of life. In others, the rehgious impulse which 
was then given, seemed feeble ; amidst the gaiety 
of youth, it seemed perhaps buried and almost 
extinguished ; but even then it was continually 
exerting a secret influence in restraining them 
from vice, in giving force to the power of con- 
science, in preserving their moral taste pure, and 
in prompting good wishes and endeavors. It 
prepared and disposed them to be benefited in 
after life by the instru6tions of Providence, the 
teachings of the pulpit, the exhortations of pious 
writers, and the silent persuasion of religious ex- 
ample. It rendered the mind susceptible of more 
powerfiil rehgious impressions, and the feeUngs 
more easy to be excited and formed to habitual 
dispositions of piety. If you desire, then, that 
the mature Ufe of your children should be hallowed 
with piety, teach them now the fear and the love 
of God. And if the effect of your instructions be 
not inmiediately seen, still they are not given in 
vain. The good seed will swell and germinate 
in secret, the dews of Heaven will silently water 
it, it will gradually gather strength, and rear its 
form above the earth, and cheer you with its fra- 
grance and beauty, and bear its fruit to the glory 
of God. 
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By training up your children in habits of piety 
you will secure to yourself the most lasting and 
grateful affection. Christian, with what feelings 
do you now regard the parents who first opened 
your mind to the consolations and hopes of tlie 
religion of Christ ; who implanted principles in 
your infant heart, which kept you from the snares 
of a vain and evil world, and who guided your 
erring steps in the ways of piety ? If those pa- 
rents are now in heaven, with what tender and 
solemn delight do you cherish their memory I with 
what joy do you think of meeting them hereafter, 
and blessing them for that kindness which has 
trained you for another world ! Do you desire 
your children to remember you with feelings such 
as these? Imitate, then, the sacred example 
which is left you, and train them in the fear and 
love of God who made them. 

But the strongest of motives is found in the 
consideration, that you are in a degree responsible 
for the rehgious characters of your children. To 
your charge is committed the most precious of all 
trusts ; and for the manner in which this respon- 
sibility is fulfilled, you must soon answer to God. 
Think for what they were formed, and bow high 
Hud awful is their final destiny. Consider that 
they are to be the objects, not merely of a preswt 
and eiMTthly interest, not merely the inhabitantB 
of this decaying world ; but that they wmien- 
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ated for an immortal existence. The impressions 
they are now receiving from your hands they never 
are to lose ; they adhere to them in Ufe, and rise 
with them from the grave ; and it is greatly de- 
pendent on your care, whether they are hereafter 
the inmates of the world of wo, or the happy re- 
cipients of God's eternal favor. Your earthly 
relation to them may be of short continuance. 
They are destined perhaps to fall before you. 
With what anguish shall you stand over their 
tombs, if your conscience then should tell you, 
that their religious education had been neglected, 
and they were never taught to live for heaven ! 
You yourselves may soon be taken from them. 
Will you now make no exertions to establish those 
principles and form those habits, which alone can 
preserve them when cast fatherless and mother- 
less on the wide world of sin ? May God enable 
you to understand and to feel your duties, and 
faithfully to discbarge them, before it shall be too 
late! 



RELIOION DESIGNED FOR ANOTHER LIFE. 

Many are too apt to consider religion as prima- 
rily designed to render men more useful and more 
happy in this world. It is true, the improvement 
and welfare of no part of our existence is to be 
orerlooked, and reUgion was designed to have an 
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entire control over us, and to promote our present 
as well as future welfare. But our eternal con- 
dition is the grand and ultimate object ; and reli- 
gion is designed to form our character and rule 
our lives in this world, not so much that any pre- 
sent purpose of existence may be attained, as that 
our souls may be saved at last, and the happiness 
of immortality be won. The welfare of the pre- 
sent life, in the awful light of revelation, is consid- 
ered too transient, too trifling to be regarded, in 
comparison with the countless ages of futurity. 
Shall that future existence, for which this life is 
but a probation, be overlooked in forgetfulness, 
or be made the object only of an occasional, fee- 
ble, and transient attention ? When everything 
refers to it as its end, ought it not to be habitually 
kept before the mind, and be made an object of 
our deepest interest ? 

The gospel requires of us a peculiar character, 
and it is a character which in some respects seems 
almost unsuited to this world. Most of the pe- 
culiar virtues of the gospel are self-denying. It 
calls for a meekness which no injuries can over- 
come, and a poverty of spirit insensible to the 
fascinations and splendor of the world. It demands 
a lowUness of humility free from ambitious aspir* 
ings, from pride, and from vain display, and a 
patient submission and quiet spirit amidst povertyf 
disappointmenti and sorrow. It most pointedly 
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condemns the love of the world, devotion to its 
interests, and covetousness of its goods. Its 
choicest blessings are promised to those who 
mourn, those who hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness, those who are forgiving and merciful, 
and those who are persecuted for righteousness' 
sake. On these passive and self-denying virtues 
the gospel lays a great stress. But the virtues 
which give success and prosperity in this world 
are the bold, ambitious, turbulent, and daring. 

Placed as we are then in probation, the char- 
acter we are called to acquire has a principal re- 
ference to a future existence. We ought then to 
be habitually looking forward ^' to the things un- 
seen and eternal," that we may feel the worth 
and importance of those dispositions, which the 
world esteems not, and which all its temptations 
urge us to neglect. We need the strong motive 
which arises from a deep conviction of the reali- 
ties of futurity, to excite and sustain our exertions 
for the formation of so peculiar a character. 



SANCTIONS OF RELIGION. 



We need not only to know our duty, but to feel 
the necessity of performing it ; and the gospel has 
not confined itself to simply laying down plain 
rules of life ; it enforces them by the most affect- 
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ing and the most terrible of sanctions. It per- 
suades us to obedience by the love of that God, 
who made us, and of that Saviour, wlio died for 
us. But it draws its most powerful motives from 
its revelations of a future world. By his instruc- 
tions, confirmed by the power of God, and espe- 
cially by his own resurrection, our Saviour evinced 
to us the certainty of a life to come. Death is 
now but a change in the mode of our existence. 
The grave is but the passage from time to eter- 
nity ; and our present conduct will decide whether 
tliat eternity be to us one of happiness or of wo. 
By the connexion ivhich the gospel has thus 
distinctly disclosed between the present and the 
future world, it changes the whole aspect of our 
present state. It teaches us to consider this 
world, as but a scene of continual probation ; to 
think of ourselves, as placed on the earth, not to 
trifle existence away, not to share a short-lived 
and troubled enjoyment, and then to sink into 
silence and insensibility, but as beings destined 
to immortality, placed here to be tried, and to 
acquire characters. It thus confers an infinite 
importance on the dispositions and habits we form, 
and the conduct we maintain. We are thus con- 
tinually called to consider consequences, and to 
look beyond this world to that of final retribution. 
And what are the retributions which Christiani^ 
exhibits P It tells us of a world of glory, of pure 
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affections, of exalted services, of endless improve- 
ment; — a world unentered by pain, or sin, or 
sorrow, where angels and perfected spirits dwell, 
and where are joys which no eye hath seen, nor 
heart can understand. Or if this move us not, 
it opens the abodes of tribulation and despair, 
" where the worm never dies, and the fire is never 
quenched." By the revelation of these awful 
sanctions, it makes its nK)st solemn appeal, and 
urges us, by all that we can hope and all that we 
can fear, to flee from the wrath to come, and to 
lay hold on eternal life. When the realities of 
eternity are thus placed full in our view, when 
everything is thus done to enlighten, to persuade, 
to warn us, what will be our condemnation, if all 
these advantages are ineffectual to reclaim us 
from sin and to lead us to a life of godliness! 



raSENSIBILITY TO A FUTURE STATE. 

How different the temper of the world ! How 
entirely are most men resigned to the sway of their 
passions and the interests of the present state ! 
" They are of this world ; " the anxieties of its 
business are occupying their time, wasting their 
strength, exhausting their spirit, and linking their 
tfaooghts and wishes to the earth ; or the weari- 
«MM siiccessioa of dissipation and amusement is 
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filling the soul, which God would train up for an 
immortal existence. Some little increase of gain, 
some poor splendor of outward appearance, some 
transient gratification of appetite, some faint and 
heartless breath of praise — these are the objects 
to which men devote their hearts and on which 
they waste their lives. The thought of their des- 
tination seldom penetrates their minds, and the 
voice of nature and of grace, though it tells of 
immortality, finds no response from their bosoms. 
Ask them of the objects they pursue with most 
ardor and earnestness — ask of the great end for 
which they are living ; and they will tell you of 
some possession they covet ; they will show you 
the children whom they would surround with 
splendor and affluence ; or will speak of the plea- 
sures they are heaping up for the time when old 
age has ended their labors, has destroyed their 
capacity of enjoyment, is fiUing their bodies with 
disease and pain, and hurrying them fast to the 
tomb. But ask them of their hopes of immor- 
tality, — speak of the purity and happiness of an 
unseen world,— dwell on the consolations and 
sorrows, the anxieties and joys of the heart which 
rests in heaven, — and all is cold and strange. 
Untouched by all the glories of futurity, they seem 
hardly conscious of any relation to a spiritual 
world and an eternal existence. — One can some- 
times hardly realize this strange and frozen indif- 
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fcrence. There arc moments of solemn thoo^ht 
to every devout and contemplative mind, whcD 
the reality of the world disappears, and all seems 
shadowy and visionary around it, — when the con- 
cerns of life and the pursuits of men seem incon- 
ceivably trifling, and nothing to exist, on which 
the soul can rest, but God and immDrtality. With 
feelings such as these it is, that the Christian looks 
habitually on the world, and mingles in its scenes 
of business or enjoyment. And must he not feel 
how different are his views, his interests, his an- 
ticipation, from those of others ? He is conscious 
that he is destined, and is fast advancing to some- 
thing higher and nobler than the scenes and in- 
tercourse of this life, and is now but a pilgrim and 
stranger, separated from that better country on 
which he rests his warmest affections and his 
dearest interests. 



PREPARATION FOR HEAVEN. 

In order to be prepared for a future world, we 
need to have our characters, tastes, and habits 
formed on its objects, and suited to the state we 
then shall enter. And in order to this, we need 
those distinct conceptions of a spiritual existence, 
which can only be acquired and maintained by 
an habitual reference to it and meditation on its 
scenes. 
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Heaven is to be regarded as a state of happi- 
ness resulting from the character we have formedy 
as well as an appointed reward. And if it be so, 
it would be no happiness to us to enter tlic abodes 
of the spirits of the just, if we have not on earth 
first acquired the dispositions, and formed the 
habits, which would qualify us to participate in 
their services and joys. Vic do not enough rcaHze 
how intimate and immediate is the connexion be- 
tween the things which are seen and those which 
are unseen, between the present and the spiritual 
world. Death causes no pause in our existence ; 
it only breaks down the tabernacle of clay, that 
the iniprisoncd spirit may go free ; and as the 
veil of tlesh falls, eternity with all its scenes will 
open full upon our view. How little then sepa- 
rates us from the invisible world ! A few particles 
of dust and a moment of time ! Shall that world 
then be ever forgotten, or be only casually and 
carelessly remembered? When it may be all 
around us, concealed only by the bodies we in- 
habit, ought it not to be an object of habitual and 
deepest interest ? 



THE HAPPINESS OF HEAVEN. 



Consider the excellency of the happiness which 
the gospel sets before you. In comparing the 
value of temporal and eternal things, you are BOt 
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to number up all which the world can give, and 
set them against the rewards of the gospel ; for 
of all these worldly goods, how few can you ever 
obtain ! It is not for the greatest, most imposing 
goods of the world, not for its palaces and thrones, 
its pomp and glory and wide extended possessions, 
that men neglect their immortal interests. It is 
for the miserable gains of daily business, for some 
trifling distinction of name or office, or the unsat- 
isfying pleasure of a few poor moments ; — it is 
for these, that we see men, bound to the world, 
devoting to it all their time, and talents, and af- 
fections, in forgctfulness of God and the salvation 
of their souls. — Grant that you may attain all the 
objects of your earthly wishes ; should you then 
be happy ? Is this world so suited to your spirit- 
ual nature, that you could be completely blest 
amid any of its promised goods ? Let me know 
the objects you so ardently desire, and which you 
fancy would complete your felicity. Do you point 
me to those heaps of gold, those dwellings of mag- 
nificence, that pomp of equipage and costlineiS 
of apparel ? Do you carry me to witness those 
festivals of honor, and hear those shouts of 
praise ? Do you show me the tables of the luxu- 
rious, or the gay revelry of the dissipated ? Are 
these the best promises of the world ? Alas ! I 
feel that all this cannot satisfy the heart even upon 
earth. I feel that all this is Uttle to fill 
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which can comprehend an eternal felicity. I feel 
tliat all this is nothing to one who may aspire to 
God's favor as his happiness, and is tending to 
heaven as his home. These goods of the world 
cannot satisfy even amid their highest enjoyment 
— and how little can they prepare for solitude, 
affliction, and death ! Do not then let them en- 
gage all your heart, be the objects of all your 
interest and concern, and cause you to neglect a 
blessed immortality. 

In order to happiness here or hereafter, we 
need to seek it from objects suited to our nature, 
large enough to fill our vast desires, adapted to 
us as spiritual beings, and addressed to our nobler 
and most exalted capacities. But of these the 
world alone has nothing to offer us. — Our happi- 
ness now consists in the mind and heart, and not 
in external circumstances : it is found in progres- 
sive improvement, in the exercise of pure affec- 
tions, in the performance of duty, in a peaceful 
consciousness of innocence and rectitude, a hum- 
ble hope in God's favor, and the blessed antici- 
pations of a better world. These the gospel 
gives on earth. We look to a future world, and 
are taught that our best and only satisfying plea- 
sures shall never cease ; that no improvement of 
mind or heart, no worthy affections, no refined 
feeling of benevolence or piety will ever be lost 
to us ; that all which on earth is pure and holy^ 
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will make part of the happiness of a future exist- 
ence, and swell that fountain of endless joy which 
flows at the right hand of God. 

We cannot, we need not, comprehend the na- 
ture of that future happiness, nor understand all 
the sources from which it will arise. It is enough 
to be assured that it is glorious beyond all which 
our minds can conceive. It is enough to be told, 
that we shall be for ever freed from all the pains 
and trials of earth, and the pollutions of mortality. 
It is enough to be told, that we shall be united to 
the good of all ages, and gathered to the great 
assembly of the first born, redeemed out of all 
nations, kindreds, and tongues. It is enough that 
we know we shall be as the angels of God, shall 
enter the mansions which Jesus has gone to pre- 
pare, and see him face to face, and be ever with 
him where he is. It is enough to be assured 
that we shall enter the immediate presence, be 
admitted to the mysterious intercourse, be blest 
with the eternal favor of God ; and that infinite 
wisdom and power, and exhaustless goodness, 
will be exerted to render us happy. In the 
prospect of future glory, we hear from apostles 
expressions of a joy which language is too faint to 
describe, and see martyrs and confessors giving 
their bosoms to the sword and their bodies to the 
flame. The same glory is promised to us. Shall 
we not then make it the object of our greatest 

46 
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regard and deepest interest ? Shall not our con- 
versation, like theirs, be in heaven ? Shall we 
not strive, with earnest devotion, and zealous and 
active benevolence, and holy and faithful hves, 
for the honor, glory, and immortality which the 
gospel sets before us ? 
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